
Will librnrisniihe Icril on thu 
uhclfin the now muting game 
of information technology? 
Adriana Caudrey looks at 
conflicting views of the future 
of ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
and the books and journals 
that fill them ( page 13) 
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Academy and business 


Two nations? Or more? After 
years on the sidelines 
ELECTORAL 
GEOGRAPHY has become a 
minor tool in political analysis. 
R. J. Johnston examines its 
impact and findings (page 16) 
‘The stone as roll not heap up 
not foam”. The professor 
Robert Gibson discuss the 
PHRASE-BOOKS in the 
Englishman article worth the 
acceptation of the studious 
persons (the page 17) 

ARTS: the Emperor’s warriors 
march on Edinburgh . . . 
Magdalena Jetolova at the 
Riverside and Arnolfini . . . 
Stanley Wells in Stratford 
(page 18) 

“This long disease. . .’’Few 
English poets ever achieved 
such a balance of classical 
perfection and anguished self- 
expression as ALEXANDER 
POPE. John Dixon Hunt 
reviews Maynard Mack ’s 
biography of the bard of 
Twickenham (page 19) 

Magma, planetary rings. 


Three pages of books on 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCES (pages 23—26) 
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Business schools occupy an awkward 
position within higher education. Pan 
of the trouble is tnc semi-autonomous 
relationship which they have with their 
parent institutions. Some critics claim 
that business schools suffer all the 
inhibitions produced hy this larger 
inslit ulional affiliation and enjoy few 
of the benefits, in marked contrast to 
medical schools where the balance of 
advantage is the other way round. Part 
is that management education cannot 
rely on the solid foundations of profes- 
sional and scientific expertise which 
underpins the role and status of 
lawyers, engineers and doctors within 
the university. In the eyes of many, 
management is a rag bag of academic 
discipline, professional skill nnd prac- 
tical experience. 

Another worry is that much of the 
paraphernalia of business schools was 
imported from the United States dur- 
ing the 1960s. Some would say that too 
little account was paid to the differ- 
ences in business culture and the 
arrangement of higher education on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic and that 
too much of American business school 
practice was uncritically applied to 
different and even uncongenial British 
circumstances. Here criticism has 
often focused on the two-year MBA 
(Master of Business Administration). 
Was this the best vehicle for the large 
scale development of postgraduate 
management education in BntaJn? 

But the most immediate if not the 
most important reason for the institu- 
tional awkwardness from which busi- 
ness schools suffer is that they occupy a 
sensitive sector of the front line be- 
tween higher education and industry, 
between the academy and the market 
place. So they have always had to act as 
intermediaries between two camps 
often in a state of aimed neutrality: 
they have had to manage the crucial 
communication between them, the' 
two-way flow of academic values to 
enlighten and with luck improve the 
iperation of business and of practical 
values to invigorate the discipline of 
management (and the academic disci- 
plines that lie behind it?). More re- 
cently as political pressure has in- 
creased on higher education to be of 
more direct service to industry and 
business, often accompanied by the 
accusation that It harbours an anti- 
entrepreneurial culture which Is hos- 
tile to risk taking and money making, 
the position of the business schools has 
become even more awkward. 

Perhaps it is going too far to say that 
Britain’s business schools are 
approaching a mid-life crisis. But their 
present pattern was largely established 
20 years ago in the lMs when cir- 
cumstances were very different; then 
the necessary relationship between 
lugher education and industry was 
conceived of in optimistic and even 
generous terms rather than in the 
implicitly punitive context which has 
become so famijiar, the mutuality of 


public and private sectors seemed 
assured within a benign social demo- 
cratic consensus, and py today's stan- 
dards resources were in lavish supply. 

So much has changed that there is 
now a strong case for the re-evaluation 
of the appropriateness of our present 
arrangement of business schools. Dur- 
ing the summer two documents were 
published either of which might have 
served as a focus for such re-evalua- 
tinn. The first was a brief statement 
drawn up by the Conference of Uni- 
versity Management Schools 
(CUMS). It reviewed the present 
situation, offered some future targets 
for the training of senior managers, 
and suggested a set of objectives to 
guide the development of manage- 
ment education. Some may have found 
it a complacent document, particularly 
its defence of the MBA against Its 
frequent critics. But it avoided grand 
ana oh-so-simple ideology and offered 
a plain pragmatic recipe lor evolution- 
ary change, 

The second document was very 
different. In Whose Business' 1 pub- 
lished by the free-market Institute of 
Economic Affairs, Professors Brian 
Griffiths and Hugh Murray proposed a 
much pander solution to the 
awkwardness of Britain's business 
schools. They recommended that they 
should be privatized, by which they 
meant that business schools should cut 
their existing links with universities 
and cease to receive any regular grant 
from the Government. But although 
much longer and more detailed than 
the CUMS statement Whose Business'! 
concentrated on the location and own- 
ership of business schools and had little 
to say about the content of manage- 
ment education, except to stigmatize It 
in general terms as the product of a 
risk-averse culture. 

So not only do the two documents 
have no recommendations in common, 
except that both would like business 
schools to have more freedom to 
determine their tuition fees, they 
appear to have little common content. 
For CUMS the future of management 
education is composed of issues such as 
the viable size of business schools, 
staff-student ratios, the quality of 
management teachers, regional bal- 
ance, credit transfer and so on. For 
Professors Griffiths and Murray it is 
about privatization, the bie-bang solu- 
tion to business schools* uls. 

It requires little insight into the gut 
politics of 1980s Britain to predict 
which of these two documents has had 
the larger impact. Privatization we are 


Gresham Coliege in London to discuss 
the proposals made in Whose Busi- 
ness! Among those attendinawere the 
permanent secretary of the DES, the 
chaihnan of the university Grams 
Committee, and the heads of, most 
major business schools. 

However the political sexiness of the 
privatization plan put forward by Pro- 
fessors Griffiths and Murray does not 
mean that it therefore monopolizes the 
agenda for future policy. At one level, 
that of the detailed evolution of man- 
agement education, it is the CUMS 
document not Whose Business ? that 
has set out the effective agenda. After 
all credit transfer is a lot easier to do 
something about than a risk-averse 
culture. At another level, that of the 
political future of business schools, the 
Griffiths-Munay proposals may well 
be used merely as a stalking horse 
behind which quite different plans for 
the future can shelter temporarily. 

Just as it requires little insight to 



Just as it reouires little insight to 
guess that politicians woula find 
Whose Business! much more palatable 
than the unexciting gradualism of the 
CUMS document, so it is easy to 
predict that they will show a keen 
interest in hiving business schools off 
from universities while remaining 
sceptical of the practicality of complete 
privatization. Indeed they may even 
question the desirability of such priva- 
tization, which would remove all signi- 
ficant political influence over the fu- 
ture shape of business schools. So a not 
unlikely outcome might be that busi- 
ness schools ceased to be parts of 
universities and were removed from 
the UGC grant list, and became in- 


stead direct-grant institutions funded 
by the DEST or the Department of 
Trade and Industry, 


told » being taken very seriously by the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce, and in particular by Sir Keith 
Joseph. The Secretary of State has 
written to more than luO companies to 
ask for their views of the scheme, and 
also to the heads of business schools 
presumably so that they can prepare 
their pleas of mitigation In good time, 
On Monday a conference was held at 


If this is the real agenda for change 
that lurks behind the Whose Business! 
stalking horse, then the debate should 
concentrate on the first part of the 
Griffiths-Murrayplan, the hiving off of 
business schools. Their wilder dreams 
of privatization probably serve only as 
a diversion. If universities want to 
hang on to their business schools and if 
business schools want to remain part of 
their universities, now is the tune to 
build a persuasive case. Such a divorce 
would impoverish both partners. Inde- 
pendent business schools would And it 
more difficult to gain access to the 
larger intellectual capital possessed by 
parent universities; in particular they 
would risk cutting themselves off from 
the high-tech developments with 
which science and engineering depart- 
ments will be so intimately involved. 
Universities in their turn can hardly 
afford to let their business schools go 
without a struggle at a time when they 
are so anxious to build closer links with 
industiy and to develop con tin uing 
education, both processes in which 
business schools will play a crucial 
part, A little awkwardness seems a 
small price to pay for such substantial 
mutual benefits. 


No need for everyone lo squash ti 
there by the door. Plenty of cktfo 
down here at the front. That’s fc ; 
idea. Look, could someone i 1 
deco down the corridor and at | 
there are any more Uteconm 
Everyone here? Excellent. 

Well, may I start by welcoala ' 
you all - I'm sorry, could you or) 
forward to let the latecown 
through. That’s right. Yes, could I 
start by welcoming you all lo tie 
Department of CommunkaHon tsi 
Media Studies. My name Is Qulctad 

- Doctor Quintock - and Pm chair- 
person of tlie first year commits, 
which means that every year at tNj 
time it's my job to run over a fci 
aspects of university life which mid i 
have escaped your attention dmcj 
these busy first days of term. 

Let me say straight away that It Is, 
as usual, extremely pleasant lo kcu 
many young and eager faces, Yu 
indeed. Most of you, of course, an 
Just 18 years old, that is to say, bon 
In 1967. Only this morning 1 m 
doing a little calculation and rufiad 
that everyone of us here in (he 
Department of ComrauntcatkM nl 
Media Studies with the exceptkaoi 
Maureen our Departmental Secret- 
ary - incidentally, that's Maoim 
over there on the right: alwiji 
remember to pop along and see her U 
you've got any queries whatsoewr 
about timetable or room changes er 
accommodation or grants or anj 
little nagging problem about beallh, 
personal relationships or aesdemk 
progress - yes, I was doing • Nib 
calculation and realized that even' 
one of us here was beavering away Id 
this very department on the day you 
were born. That is unless, of course, 
your birthday happened to fall dw* 
Ing any of the long vacations. Bd 
don’t run away with the Idea lh*l ual 
makes us a load of old fogeys. Nota 
bit of it. You'll find this departaol 
for all Its long years of experience Is 
stUI very young at heart. Oh yes. 

So let’s get down to a few spedlra. 
Anyone here Interested in sport? 
Football, cricket, athletics? Anyo«I 
Jolly good , Well, Ifyou fancyyoUBtt 
as a bit of a Stanley Matthews or W 
Hutton then do pop over to the! Spo™ 
Centre which is Just behind "SUntf 

- that's the chemistry depart 


Salaries in limbo 



The rape of Abyasinia 
Philip Hobflbaum on 
D. H. Lawrence 
The Saturday morning Ring 
circle 

Bookends: Evelyn Fox Keller’s 
Gender and Science 
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Will the blockaded negotiations over 
university teachers' pay follow the 
much more dramatic dispute over 
school teachers’ salaries down the road 
to sterile no-hopc confrontation? A 
few weeks ago such a question would 
have ap neared absurd. "*- J 


ger of universities being caught up In a 
similarly demoralizing and protracted 
dispute seems much closer. 
r The salary increases due to universi- 
ty teachers should have been paid in 
April. Six months later a settlement 
seems no closer, although for technical 
reasons arising from changes in nation- 
al insurance universities have raised 
salaries unilaterally by 4 per cent. 
Maybe the 1985 salary claim will never 
be properly resolved but will remain 
for ever in an unconduded Umbo. 
Certainly the Department of Educa- 
tion ana Science nos shown no sign of 
being willing to relax university cash 
limits to allow a more generous offer to 
be made, not.even to clinical teachers 
who have a special claim and despite 
the *fact that lecturers in polytechnics 


and colleges have been offered and 
have accepted an offer of 7 per cent 
extra from December. 

The Department of Education and 
Science has not even offered a quid pro 
quo. an over-mati -limit* »tdement in 


uucreu me 

prospect of more money if they will 
agree to new conditions of service. The 
Association Q f University Teachers 


Association of University Teachers 
has been offered nothing that they can 
either spurn, as the National Union of 
Teachere has done, or turn to their 
advantage, as the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education has done. • 

Perhaps ministers and their advisers 
feel that the AUTs threat of one-day 
strikes is so puny that it can be safely 
Ignored. Having decided to ride out 
the much more serious political storm 
created by the school teachers’ action 
they are unlikefy to be shaken by 
largely symbolic, Strikes that do not 
lock any children out in the street or 
cancel any parental evenings: Mavbe 
they believe toat' they capfeewe^ 


changes they seek in the structure of 
the university teaching profession 
without enteringinto serious negotia- 
tion with the AOT. Sir Peter Swfnner- 
ton-Dyer, the chairman of the Uni- 
versity GrantB Committee, told a con- 

re”""- 1 — . 

til 


smanes was beginning to break up. So 

"ii 811 eVe ° m ° re 

£2“ But a ™uch more 

oMectkm n that it ignores the 
orosion of morale in the profession 
2*!“? * n approach inevitably pro- 
duces. Serious negotiations must be 
held on the AUTs 1985 salary claim 
Both Ihe AUT and the SFs Si 
to restore toe 

mSl thi and to 

J t fc ro lr fe * 8, ®“ more flexible 
n « , ** unked. The alternative ]« 
falkplng demoralization, as serious as 
anything that is taking place in school? 


And any budding Roger Bannettn 
will And the track on toe large op® 
space of ground behind th®*™ 4 * 
board saying Science Park. OK7 
Then on the entertainment 
you’ll find that It’s only ■ jlw 
taz down the road In the oldJiwP? 1 ® 
the pictures or 20 minutes Ml 
yoa’re stock, as I know some of 
are, with Shanks’s pony. _ 
Aad a couple of words 
■boot other forms of enteitofarw* 
We’re not here lo moralize, tat I B W 
any chance there Is a dip-op *JJ 
someone gets In the dub, then « 



niw um* i 

Right? 
d that’s aboa 

It it. Darin 

l 

davserervthl 

nab going 

to 


fry and keep your pecker 
Now a few words from yoar 
department - someone 
already know from MJJJf*.. 
mended pre-university 
Professor Gordon Lapptafr 
■ad Over. 




Supplement 


es Higher Education 


on funding policy 


by Ngaio Creqner 
The University Grants Committee lias 
ruled out rewarding excellence in 
leaching when it applies its new rigor- 
ous scheme for the binding of umversi- 

But for the first time universities will 
have to conform to standard limits on 
spending per student and staff: student 
ratios if tncy are to escape financial 

^Thescfarc elements of the proposed 
“resource allocation model" which the 
UGC has been devising over the 
summer and which will help them to 
exercise greater selectivity in funding. 
They have decided that evidence is not 
available on which to judge teachers’ 
performance. 

Today the UGC and Committee of 
Vice Chancellors and Principals meet 
to discuss the implications of the new 
scheme which now exists in draft form. 

The key role in the scheme will be 
played by UGC subject subcommit- 
tees, barracked after the 1981 cuts 
exercise for their out of date informa- 
tion. 

They will make crucial decisions, 
allocating student numbers nnd re- 
sources for each of the 37 “cost 
centres” or subjects (such as chemis- 
try, or law or civil engineering). 


The intention is for the UGC to 
move from "informed prejudice" to a 
more formula-based system of allocat- 
ing its recurrent grant, but also allow- 
ing much more room for intervention 
by the UGC into a university’s finan- 
cial affairs. 

The model assumes a teaching re- 
source common to all universities, that 
is, it will be assumed that electrical 


money will be set aside for pjtch factft/J 
But the subcommittees :Wilf.say^lOr 
each subject how resources' aVe to be 
divided between teaching and re- 


engineering, say, costs the same to 
teach at alt universities. More expen- 
sive universities will need to find the 


difference themselves. 

The research resource will be 
broken down into a formula to include 
a “floor” provision, plus an amount 
based on research council income , plus 
an amount based on UGC judgements 
about research plans. 

The main UGC committee will 
make decisions about total student 
numbers and their distribution by 
subject and category {ie undergradu- 
ate, taught *and research postgradu- 
ate). The subcommittees will then 
allocate the numbers lo institutions. 

Although there will be a formula for 
calculating research income the com- 
mittee might be able to ignore particu- 
lar research grants in applying the 
Formula. 

Still undecided is how much Uut 



Mussolini’s J 
I Roman I 
Empire, 15 
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NAB exercise 
to count costs 

by Karen Gold 

The efficiency inquiry into 
polytechnics and colleges is to go down 
the road rejected by the universities' 
Jarratt inquiry and weigh up academic 
standards againkl cost-effectiveness. 
The public sector efficiency study. 



search. They will use the 1969 CVCP 
estimate that an academic spends 30 
per cent of his/her time on research. 

For each subject the subcommittee 
will decide on a formula for dividing 
the research “floor” between institu- 
tions. This would depend roughly an 
student numbers ana would probably 
include overseas students. 

Allowance would be made for spe- 
cial factors, such as London weighting, 
or costs of art galleries and museums. 
The UGC would take specific account 
of institutional diversity in role and 
mission and shifts of numbers and | 
resources between subjects would only 
take place by conscious decision, not 
because of automatic application of 
the model. 

At the final stage the UGC would 
add together, for each university, the 
numbers of students and sums of 
money assigned for each factor and 
then consider the result for each place. 

Still to be decided is how much the 
UGC will tell universities about how 
the eventual sum was arrived at, and 
what judgements were made about 
particular research. 


Scotland and Wales 
face more job losses 


by Peter Aspden 
and Olga Wojtas 
Universities nre once again threaten- 
ing substantial academic job losses - 
including redundancies - ns they take 
stock of their financial predicament 
following the last round of University 
Grants Committee cuts. 

Institutions in Scotland and Wales 
arc the latest focus for attention, as 

E olicy committees and senates have 
sen debuting drastic occulting 
packages which call for savings of 
millions of pounds 

A confidential plan from at 
Andrews University’s policy review 
-committee recommends axemg 35 
academic and 40 non-academic posts. 
The plan, which has yet to go before 
the court or senate, also recommends 
closing the music department and the 
archaeology museum, and selling the 
botanical gardens. The UGC told St 
Andrews to axe its archaeology and 
music courses in 1981. 

St Andrews’ principal. Dr J. Steven 
Watson, stressed that this was toe 
blackest picture" adding: “We are 
honestly presenting lo toe UGC what 
would happen if they push through the 
programme so far announced without 
any remedial action on our side . 

He was confident that St Andrews 
could attract further fonding from 
overseas students’ fees, Jmt Mid the 
university was also seeking Govern- 
ment backing for increased home stu- 
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dent numbers, due to fall below 3,000 
over the next three years. 

Strathclyde’s university court this 
week approved a plan for savings of 
£2.8 million by the end of the decade, 
which proposes the loss of 65 academic 
and 50 non-academic posts. 

The scheme, drawn up by a special 
planning group from all the faculties, 
was also to be considered by the senate 
later in the week. It proposes 24 job 
losses in Strathclyde’s smallest faculty, 
arts and social studies, and earmarks as 
vulnerable the departments of geogra- 
phy, sociology, urban and regional 
planning, metallurgy, forensic science 
and the pay and rewards research unit. 

The Strathclyde situation has been 
confused by its recent commitment to a 
large capital project, the £12 million 
refarbishroeat of its main Royal Col- 
lege building, using 4 per cent of its 
recurrent grant for its share of the 
scheme, between £6 and £7 million. 

Detailed plans of the scheme have 
not been widely circulated and the 
unions are to be consulted for the first 
time today.' 

Mr Darid Bleiman, the Association 
of University Teachers' Scottish re- 
gional official, said: “We stiU haven t 
Been given sufficient information to 
make any judgement about the matter, 
which puts us m an impossible position 
when we know the cost of the project 
In terms of jobs probably amounts to 
continued on page 3 




Inflicting a cut rather than receiving one: a welcome change of role for 
Mr Phil Woolas, president or the National Union of Students. His task 
this week was to assist with a trim for Mr George Galloway, director of 
War on Want, to promote a fundraising campaign by hair salons 
throughout Britain which has raised more than £20,000 for the 
charity’s Ethiopian appeal. 


Fees still remain an obstacle 
to greater student mobility 


by Carolyn Dempster 
There was little movement at the pre 
Unesco meeting of Commonwealth 
education ministers In Sofia, Bulgaria, 
this week, with full-cost tuition fees 
and charges remaining the main 
stumbling block to increased student 
mobility. 

However the conference did support 
the recommendations of the Fourth 
Report of the Commonwealth Standing 
Committee on Student Mobility, sing- 
ling out those which will assist develop- 
ing countries without requiring a ma- 
jor reversal on fees policy by Britain. 

The recommendations include the 
greater use of preparatory courses and 
split-site study, the development of 
distance learning to reduce the econo- 
mic burden on both students and their 
countries, and the strengthening of 
institutions outside 'Britain to provide 
alternative centres of excellence. 

■ In a joint statement issued by the 
ministers at the end of the meeting, 
attention was drawn lo the gravity of 
the continuing fall In the level of 
Gunmonwealth student interchange. 
Tie- standing committee reported a 1 
to2 percent drop in the first year of the 
triennium 1984/87. 

However, the meeting failed to 
endorse the committee’s recom- 
mendation of a targeted 3 per cent 
growth in student mobility by 1986787 
which would give rise to an additional 


Doard; Mr Ian Beesley, a member of 
Jarratt committee and the Prime 
Minister’s efficiency unit; Ms Kay 
barberry, Trades Union Congress 
education department; Mr Anthony 
Lbamier. DK; Dr Gordon McGre- 
BOt, principal of the College of Ripon 
Sl John; Mr John McKenzie, 
[e«or of Liverpool Polytechnic; Mr 
Phelps, board member of 
Shipbuilders; Dr Brian Powell, 
e, ®{* 9 . Advisory Body; Mr William 
director of education, Inner 
j^don Education Authority; Dr Ken- 
rJi V. ^ ^boe, principal of Slough 
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Tory grants review dilemma as loans pressure 

v j l.. hi. v.i«h tinn to his nroDosal on tuition fees and 


. , pj „jj Jnhhins promised by Sir Keith Joseph, Secret-, 

by David JODDi nry of State for Education and Science, 

The fate of the Ster the Government’s U-tum on 

ised review of'. student finan ^ wd P njitjon fees last winter, 
port hung ui the balance this we But ^ Peter Brooke, under-secret- 

Ministers have stiU to. draoe |or educat ion and science s was 

whether to press on with publication o * . non-committal about its future 

S««on document in the w_ake of smeuy Conserva- 



student loans earlier ere week, although the Department or 

They are conridermg whetherth and Sctenre has previously 

is any point in pubUshing a revlew publical i on by the end of the 

parltamentary Ksslon In la; 

best option is to Ie* wnw to an. a month s time._ - - . 

quietly die. ' . r fh J j Sir Keith was forced toretreat injtoe 

P 'mSSS^l£ • face ^determined back-bench opposi- 


tion to his proposal on tuition fees and 
announced that loans would be up for 
consideration once more as rp integral 
part of toe review. . 

A failure to produce the review will 
effectively isolate the Government by 
suggesting a vacuum in the face of the 
alternative strategies emerging from 
the opposition parties. 

The Liberals are understood to be 
close to completing their alternative 
green paper while the committee set 
up by Labour under Lord GlenBraara, 

. , .the former education secretory, is qlso . 
nearly finalized- .■!/. : , . 

Both -arc expected : to '.criticize the . 


6.000 students moving within the Com- 
monweal to and a total interchange of 

72.000 students. 

Instead, there was support for the 
view that individual governments 
should look into awards, shared fund- 
ing arrangements, fee levels, quotas 
and reciprocal exchanges and schemes 
to encourage a greater fiow of students 
to developing countries. 

The time nas come, the ministers 
also said . when it would be appropriate 
to consider the launching of new 
Commonwealth initiatives in the field 
of open learning. To this end a report is 
being preparedfor presentation to toe 
Tenth Conference in Nairobi in 1987. 

Sir Roy Marshall, chairman of toe 
standing committee, and former vice 
chancellor of Hull University con- 
firmed that Britain and the richer 
Commonwealth partners had come 
under increasing pressure at t|ie meet- 
ing over toe fees issue. 

*We are dealing here with an area 
where it is very difficult to balance 
what is of domestic concern and whatis 
of international concern". 

. As expected, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under secretary for higher education 
did not give any sign of a change in 
stance on formalpolicy , but in the view 
of certain of the delegates to the 
meeting, there was a very much grea- 
ter awareness of the need for review 
and co-operation. 

; continues 

way the Government has allowed 
higher education grants to fall behind 
real student costs and to argue toe case 
for a comprehensive system of support 
for students in nan-advanced further 
education. ... 

But speaklngto Conservative repre- 
sentatives at a Tory conference fringe 
meeting, Mr Brooke was highly critical 
of Labour's embryonic proposal for a 
minimum grant to all post-16 students. 

At £30 a week this would cost an 
extra £500 million and this, was ruled 
; out in toe present economic .climate. 
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The extramural dilemma 


When Ibis column appears E should 
be In Paris making an honest man of 
myself. Thai may seem an odd place 
to go for that purpose, especially' for a 
weekend, so I should explain that I 
shall be delivering a lecture on the 
Saturday morning and looking 
around the city on the Sunday. The 
honesty concerns not the lecture but 
the few buildings 1 .shall be able to 
visit over Ibc weekend. 

The fact Is that while there are 
many artistic experiences It Is pas- 
sible to have - even If a bit attenuated 
- by proxy (some modern reproduc- 
tions of paintings seem to me even 
better than the original) It Is Impos- 
sible to gel the full savour of o famous 
building without visiting it. And that 
ideully means Inside as well as out- 
side. It was said lost year by Profes- 
sor Richard Cobb when Judging the 
Booker Prize that he had nut read 
any Joyce or Proust. That Is Incom- 
prehensible to me; you can, after all I 
buy cheap editions of both and you I 
don't need to read the first edition! 
But ft Is very difficult to understand a 
building from photographs or even 
from plans. 

I have therefore made a point as au 
architectural teacher of not lecturing 
about buildings I have not seen. Until 
the last few years. Within the last 
quinquennium I have published two 
books (and edited a third) on the 
architecture of the world. One was 
the Mitchell Bcazley Pocket Guide to 
World Architecture (all the significant 
buildings of the world, illustrated by 
drawings, Id 192 small pages) which 
has only one significant error that 1 
have discovered - the wrong caption 
to a drawing. The other was The 
Story of Architecture, following Goin- 
brlch’s Story of Art for the same 
publisher. That has 288 larger pages, 
even more illustrations and. Inevit- 
ably since it is a discursive Btudy, I 
more errors. Only one of which I feel, I 


deeply ashamed, caused by cutting a 
too long paragraph carelessly (edi- 
tor’s fault, of course) and accidental- 


know well and have explored many 
times. I refrain from saying which It 
Is. 

The Parisian case that makes me 
feel guilty Is the Pompidou Centre by 
Plano and Rogers, which I have 
never seen, despite talking about It 
endlessly. So I shall hurry there to 
discover If It is really rolling away In 
Its youth with untold diseases and Is 
as dismally uninteresting Inside as 
the plans suggest. What excites the 
people who have raved about it to me 
is the exterior and the fire eaters 
outside In the square. Whatever ils 
defects It must be a seminal building. 
It can be argued that, compared with 
historical examples, a modern build- 
ing Is upside down, back to front and 
inside out; the Pompidou Is the 
supreme example of the last charac- 
teristic. 

It occurs to me that all the subjects 
about which I write and argue re- 
quire personal visits. How easy for 
those scholars who only have to And a 
library. On the other band, tho 
rewards for me In having to visit the 
originals ore Incalculable. There is no 
way you can properly appreciate 


Sir, - The report and subsequent 
correspondence concerning the recent 
exchange of views nt Oxford between 
Noel Thompson of the Department of 
’ Education and Science and senior 
members of extramural studies depart- 
ments {THES, September 20 and 27) 
uppears to me to go past the main 
point. The set of questions asked of 
those in extramural studies was legiti- 
mute find pertinent, and helpful in the 
sense that Roger Ficldhousc lias indi- 
cated. 

The problem is, however, a structu- 
ral one. enshrined in a staffing 
approach that is based in (he old, not 
the radical and unpopular new, formu- 
la. An agonized debate about the role 
of extramural studies, and the short- 
comings implied by Thompson , goes 
bock decades rather than months. 
Neither complacency nor defensive- 
ness is now in order, nn cither side. 

The effect ofear-ntarkingfundsfora 
wide range of extramural subject 
tutors hus been to encapsulate and 

Stately role 

Sir, Rodney Barker {THES, October 
4) appears puzzled by the contrast 
between the present Government's 
"interventionist" approach to educa- 
tion and its laisscr-fairc attitude to 
business. 

Were he not the author of Political 
Ideas in Modern Britain I could under- 
stand his dilemma. But he should 
know, better than most, that the 
doctrine of national individualism 
which this Government professes is 
supposed to combine the coercive 
power of the free market in industry 
with that of the nation-state in every 
other field. 

Thus high defence expenditure, the 
curtailment of local government and of 
trade union power, the role of the state 
as executioner, disciplinarian and 
morality-enforcer, coupled with such 
things as dislike of Unesco, hostility to 
the BBC and the imposition of discri- 
minatory fees upon overseas students - 
all these are perfectly consistent with 
“free enterprise" simply because the 
latter is presumed to work in the 
national Interest. 

The present Government is not, and 
should not be, opposed to state power 
on principle, especially when that 
poweT is wedded to Its concept of the 
nation. Opposition to this has always 
rome from the radicals and from the 
left. The author of the statement 
Where there is freedom, there will ho 
no state" was Lenin, not Sir Keith 
Joseph. 


Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN THOMAS, 

Principal lecturer in International rela- 
tions, Polytechnic of North London. 


stained glass windows, for example, 
without seeing them in their setting. 
It Is also important to see them hi 
different weniher conditions and at 
different times of the day. But wait a 
minute. Before I persuade you to 
Ignore the library and visit aD the 
huEldlngs, there is of course a com- 
pensation. If you can't travel all over 
the world, you can buy my books. 1 
am sorry to have to say that copies 
are still available. 

Patrick Nuttgens 


marginalize liberal adult education: 
the university's duty is done, consci- 
ence cleared towards the local com- 
munity, and ihc influence of extra on 
intramural policy and work minimal- 
ized. 

Old and sterile dichotomies - liber- 
al/vocational, crcdil/non-credit - arc 
perpetuated and extramural work is 
stigmatized as of lower quality. 
Whereas adult education and extramu- 
ral studies departments are desirably 
concerned with all aspects of the 
education of adults. Pickup work now 
tends to he located elsewhere in the 
parent institution. 

The liberal tradition and valuing of 
equity becomes more encapsulated, 
attenuated and starved of resources at 
the very time that universities, facing 
the demographic decline of the 1990s 
within the increasingly inequitable 
society symbolized by Hanasworth 
and Brixton, need these values, not to 
mention access to more potential 
“mainstream" adults student, more 


Ballot call 

Sir. - AUT executive did not decide to 
ballot on a strike {THES, October 4), 
but only to call an emergency council; 
that will decide whether to hold a 
ballot at all. There is a difference! The 
long delay will give some hope that no 
strike will ever be held. Must the 
government impel dons down the road 
tew want to travel? 

Yours otc., 

J. G. WATSON, 

Oxford Association of University 
Teachers, 

28 Little Clarendon Street, 

Oxford. 

One too many 

Sir, - May I correct an error of fact in 
the Don s Diary of September 20? 
Revenues derived from tne American 
students taking courses in the English 
department at Queen Mary College 
have ehnbled the department to in- 
crease ils teaching strength by the 
equivalent of one-and-a-half full-time, 
staff members, not iwo-and-a-ha!f as 
stated in the Diary. 

Yours faithfully, 

A- D. MILLS, ■ 

Acting hood. Department of English, 
Queen Mary College, University of 
London. - 1 1 



Extra 

message 

Sir, - 1 accept with reservations the 
reprimand in Roland Hunt's “Mak- 
ing the media, mistaking the mes- 
sage” {THES, September 27). 

In his article he refers to the copy 
In a Pilklngton advertisement and 
asks; “If some acknowledgement of 
the university’s primary role In de- 
vising and developing the product 
had been given - however casual the 
reference - would PUklngton’s public 
Image have suffered the slightest 
wrinkle?" The answer Is a consi- 
dered, not an automatic, “no". 

A recurring Issue for advertiser 
and copywriter Is to what extent can 
an advertisement admit subsidiary 
messages, of whatever kind, without 
obscuring Its principle one? In devts- 


than ever. 

University adult educators have 
themselves analysed these matters and 
recommended much closer integration 
of extramural effort within the parent 
institution: witness Crombic and Hnr- 
ries-Jenkins's Demise of the Liberal 
Tradition recently published that fine 
traditional liberal department, DACE 
Leeds. It is a pity the new formula is 
combined with a substantial reduction 
in support for extramural work, and 
devices calculated to foster a competi- 
tive struggle for survival. 

It is, I suggest, the cuts and the crude 
competitive element which arc at fault, 
not the new formula itself which, with 
adaptation in the light of experience, 
could become a device for widening 
the impact of responsible body funds 
on the whole university. 

Yours faithfully, 

CHRIS DUKE, 

Department of Continuing and Adult 
Education, Warwick University. 
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Ing the sheep advertisement, about 
which Roland Hurst is otherwise 
complimentary, we chose to omit 
reference to what we acknowledge as 
the primary role of Leeds University 
because, and however selfish our 
judgement, It would have Interfered 

Business as usual 


^ 1I ' « conclusion drawn in your 
“““leader "Academy and Busl- 
ness (THES, October 4) that business 
schools should remain within and part 
of universities Ib surely right - for Vrae 
.overriding reason. 

The university education of scien- 
technologists and engineers 
(STE) in all our competitor industrial 
countries has for many decades and 
with great effectiveness Included a 
generous cross-section of tbe disci- 
plines we associate with management 
eduration. At Jong last some of our 
equivalent STB programmes have fol- 
lowed suit, sometimes, let it be said, 

against the Inclinations of some of their 
faculty - and in those universities 
concerned , the business .schools and 
ro*Mgentoati .centres . baye , played, xn 
bringing k abputti& 
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with the clarity of what we wished to 
convey. 

In public announcements wc made 
at the time we launched our first 
soluble glass product mid which 
pre-dated (he advertisement, we 

« gavc the university the credit 
merited. Ironically, the adver- 
tisement was subsequently altered to 
allow a credit for the distributor, nn 
alteration I accepted with great re- 
luctance. 

We are proud of our record of 
co-operation with British universities 
from which much mutual benefit has 
derived. We would certainly consider 
using a symbol denoting university 
co-operation, but the effectiveness of 
such pick-a-back devices declines 
quickly over time. 

Roland Hurst’s call for vivid and 
realistic projection of the university 
system offers a more effective, and 
more expensive, prospect of advanc- 
ing its reputation. 

Yours sincerely, 

DAVID B. WOOD, 

Group Communications Adviser, 
Pllklneton Brothers pic, 

StHefens. • 

Merseyside. 

schools were nriva- 
off £* m ,he “nweni- 
not be. procticaUy and 

th? wl 0 glc . a 5 y ’2 ste P><* awayfrom 
the Integrated education for SrfE stu- 

,s so . important f or our 

competitiveness? And it 
fn? Hp a triumph once again 

tradition in 

Britain generally, and in British Indus- 
try m particular, which as we approach 

KfS 81 Year . 1 ?, 86 ™ are U 

& L S!£ Ce ? Bfi,ll y subverting. B 

Tours sincerely, 6 

PHILIP F. NTND, 

The White House, 

Abinger Common, 

Surrey. 


Architectural 

complexes 

Sir, - How reassuring it is for those of 
us in architectural education to 
our complexes massaged onct a 2 
Wc will miss it when it stow ft 
piece “HMI slates 
architecture courses" {THES, &£. 
ber 27) publicizes a report wbichl 
rather more nn indulgence bv hi 
illustrious authors than an expuuKU 
that sin in us. r w 

HM inspectors who visit aichi 
lecture courses arc technologist! by 
training or persuasion and would 
appear to wish their own mcthodolon 
on architectural education. This Is n« 
surely, the function ofan inspectorate' 
Dismissive reference is made in in 
report to “creativity" and there is 
obsessive concentration on technolo- 
gical prowess. This is yesterday's con- 
versation. We may paraphrase Cedric 
Price and ask “if technology is the 
answer, what was (he question?" The 
notion thnt technology is an activity 
independent of, even antithetical to. 
creativity is an anachronism. The I* 
spectors didn't just miss the mark, they 
aimed at the wrong target. 

The barely hidden main agenda far 
this report is, however, the assault 
upon the five-year maintained statusof 
architectural courses. There is a good 
case to be argued for an extension d 
part-time education and a pedagogic 
role for ‘‘piaster’’ practitioners. Few 


satisfactory. 'Hie debate is continuing 
and how sad thnt the inspectorate do 
not contribute. It is certainly as possi- 
ble to legislate positively in support of 
part-time education (currently re- 
warded at 40 per cent the equivalent 
full-time rate and requiring teaching b 
unsocial hours) as it is to wield the 
fiscal axe. How refreshing it will be 
when constructive educational arau- 
ments precede and inform those wield- 
ing the axe. 

The inspectorate doesn’t spare the 
Royal Institute of British Architects' 
Architects Registration Council of the 
United Kingdom visiting board either! 
Its activities, it claims, wiff be ira- 

R roved if non-urcliitccts are included 
laybe, hut on what evidence? 
issue has been debated at length by 
ARCUK and the RIBA and the argu- 
ments exposed. The case wai not 
proven, tf (lie inspectorate, mo- 
architects almost to a man, had wished 
to establish the case, their report, 
based on secondary sources ana sadly 
out of touch, squandered the oppor- 
tunity. Many of us will regret that 
failure. , 

Educationists in architecture wel- 
come constructive criticism and de- 
bate. It is o sad reflection that HMI nu 
not only failed to contribute to the 
debate out also appear quite 
of the high regard in which the UR 
architectural educational system i J* 
held world-wide, whose students wia 
international prizes, whose graduate* 
are fully employed and practise win 
distinction, and whose educators ares 
net export. Whoever is next urn* 
assault, please note. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALLEN CUNNINGHAM, 

Head of architecture, , 

The Polytechnic of Central London 

Alliance policy 

Sir, Your issue of September 27 invite* 
invidious comparisons. The page ™ 
lead was on Labour’s plans wmnmi 
be announced later this year (a 
Tucked away on page sevw ***. 
somewhat smaller piece on the uw 
education debate in Dundee. . ^ 
The opinion polls at present pw 
Liberal/SDP Alliance out mj**' 
They also consistently show s 
level of support among educators- 
might suppose, therefore, that y^, 

coverage is not in step with the view* 
your readers. . araM \ a 

Some say the Alliance is 
about the negligible amount of m 
coverage it receives. On the ojg 
hand, as the saying goes, Jutiwcjjr 
you're paranoid doesn't mean 
aren't out to gel you". . w 

We seek consensus in poW»J 
bring back stability in education- 
ance in the media is our aim [0tJl 


Yours sincerely, 

ROBIN ASHBY, . . „ 
Langburgh Liberal Association, ■ 

vMW 
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Deputy v-c quits 
over merger 


by Karen Gold 

The deputy vice chancellor of Kcclc 
University has resigned over the mcr- 
ner talks currently taking place hc- 
fween the university. North Stafford- 
shire Polytechnic and Staffordshire 
County Council. 

Professor Donald Thompson 
announced hU resignation to the uni- 
versity council this week. He did not 
S a reason. But he told The THES: 

Mi is a reasonable inference that this is 
because of the discussions and to 
distance myself from them.” 

He had resigned now m order not to 
distract attention from a report by the 
working group considering the mer- 
ger The group is to consider a draft 
report setting out various options for 
the two institutions at a meeting next 
week, and the report is likely to be 
published shortly afterwards. 

Professor Thompson is not a mem- 
ber of the working group. He remains 
head of the law department at Keele. 
His resignation will fuel rumours in the 
university and the polytechnic that the 
working group is seriously considering 
full merger, not merely minor col- 
laborative arrangements. 

The working group was established 
in July, with a brief to consider 
"opportunities for further collabora- 
tion, including the possibility of amal- 

Angry rivals 
for docks 
study centre 

An angry protest whs being lodged 
this week over the rival claims by two 
London University colleges for cash to 
fund a new chair in gcogrohy and a 
study centre for the capital's massive 
docklands development project. 

A proposal by University College, 
London, to establish the new chair in 
geography and anthropology and set 
up a study centre had run into opposi- 
tion from a local pressure group, the 
Docklands Forum. 

The group hns expressed anger that 
the £40.(100 plan should be considered, 
since a similar scheme outlined by the 
locally based Queen Mary College ws 
rejected by officials from the London 
Docklands Development Corporation 
only last year. 

In November, following four years 
of informal discussions, Queen Mary 
College was told that the plan would 
not be pursued any further. 

Throughout the discussions it hnd 
been stressed by LDDC officials that 
the study centre would need to be sited 
in docklands, despite the proximity of 
Queen Mary College. 

Father Jim Kennedy, chairman of 
the pressure group has now written to 
Mr Christopher Benson, chairman of 
the LDDC asking for confirmation 
that the University College application 
is being actively considered. 


gumation lending to the creation of a 
new regional university”. 

Keclc’s new deputy vice chancellor 
Professor Denis Dwyer said that the 
working group's first report would be 
likely only to indicate avenues for 
exploration. “Wc are Mill at a very 
tentative and initial stage," he said. 
“Meanwhile it is my view that at the 
present stage the general feeling within 
both institutions towards closer links is 
positive." 

The working group's members are 
two county council representatives, 
three from the polytechnic including 
the director. Dr Frank Dickenson, ana 
three from the university including the 
vice chancellor. Professor Brian ren- 
der. It was Dr Fender who approached 
tbe county council to discuss Jinks with 
the polytechnic not long after he 
became vice chancellor at Keele in 
March. 

Lecturers at the polytechnic are 
worried at reports that total student 
numbers for a merged institution have 
been put at around 4,000- half the size 
of the two institutions combined. A 
branch meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education at North Staffs has 
expressed concern about the proposed 
collaboration and called for urgent 
clarification on possible student num- 
bers. 
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Speed king: Dr Richard Levin’s thesis on the monarchy of Swaziland 
may be a record, according to staff at Liverpool University’s 
department of political theory and institutions. The thesis, inspired iiy 
South African-born Dr Levin’s experience as a teacher in Swaziland, 
was completed in less than two years and awarded this month. Dr 
Levin and his Swazi wife Thablsile plan to return to Swaziland. 


Labour pledges to 
restore level funding 


by Jon Turney 

Labour Party leader Mr Neil Kinnock 
this week pledged to restore level 
funding to universities and research 
councils under a new Labour Govern- 
ment. 

In a major speech on science and 
technology policy nt the Royal Institu- 
tion in London, he snid it was essential 
to stop Britain's research und develop- 
ment falling behind our competitors. 

None of the strategies now being 
formulated for basic research would 
work unless chronic underfunding was 
corrected. It was nccessnry to repair 
the damage now being done before an 
irreversible decline set in. “Centres of 
excellence cannot flourish in a waste- 
land,” he said. 

Labour would reverse the cuts and 
restore level funding to research coun- 
cils and universities to prevent the 
break-up and emigration of key re- 
search groups, and to restore the 
career structure for scientists and tech- 
nicians wliich was the only way of 
supplying the scientific workers of the 
future. 

A first step was to ensure that the 
demand for places in higher education 
was met, contrary to tbe present Gov- 
ernment’s Green Paper on higher 
education, which was a body blow to 


colleges when they needed a vote of 
confidence. 

It was also important to draw more 
women and girls into science, through 
changes in the school curriculum, and 
to increase the supply of science 
teachers; Instead, fewer science 
teachers were being trained now Chan 
ever. , , 

Mr Kinnock also suggested that 
working scientists Hnd technologists 
should lake port in setting their own 
research priorities, instead of leaving 
them in Che hands of research mana- 
gers. Those who did the research were 
often in a better position to know what 
might work in the future. 

But as well os hoping to sec more 
involvement of scientists in decisions 
about research, he also called for 
greater participation of scientists in the 
world outside the laboratory, and for 
more opportunities for contributions 
to technical decisions from "the people 
at the receiving end of science and 
technology policy". 

Mr Kinnock’s speech followed the 
launch of a "Science for Labour" 
group at last week’s party conference 
by Dr Jeremy Bray , the party’s spokes- 
man on science and technology. The 
group is intended to feed into party 
policy-making in science, technology, 
research and development. 

Leader, back pBgo 


Scotland and 
Wales job losses 

continued from front page 
28 academic and 23 support staff’. 

Up to 140 academic jobs arc under 
threat at University College, Cardiff, 
and the University of Wales Institute 
of Science and Technology, claims a 
report issued by the two institutions’ 
joint committee on merger. 

It claims that the cuts are necessary 
irrespective of whether the merger 
actually goes ahead. The two institu- 
tions' financial position is so bad that, 
assuming an average student-staff 
ratio of 12:1, Cardiff stands to lose 80 
to 100 jobs, while UW1ST would be 
forced to lose 30 to 40 jobs. 

The committee’s report, prepared 
under the chairmanship of UGC chair- 
man Sir Peter Swlnncrton-Dyer, said 
that natural wastage was "unlikely to 
be an adequate means of dealing with 
the problem". 

flu! the AUT at Cardiff has accused 
the committee of trying to evndc the 
formal undertaking that no one will 
lose their job ns a result of the merger, 
by underplaying its significance. 


Image fails 
to appear 

by Peter Asptlcn 
Vice chancel Lois have still not agreed 
on a strategy for improving the public 
image of universities, nearly a year 
after the first meeting of the committee 
set up to look into the issue. 

They were hoping to make progress 
nn devising a campaign at their recent 
residential conference in Leicester — 
but doubts and divisions among vice 
chancellors as to the nature and cost of 
such a project arc still rife. 

The issue was given udded urgency 
in Leicester by the remarks of the 
Secretary of State for Education, Sir 
Keith Joseph, who told them: "You 
can help me to help you by selling your 
virtues more effectively/' 

But the vice chancellors disagree as 
to whether to hire external public 
relations consultants to help boost 
their ipiage — which would mean 
asking universities for extra money — 
or to beef up the strength of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals to tackle the job. 

They have also yet to settle on a 
dear and definite rhessnge to put 
across to the public. One vice chancel- 
lor even said it would not be in the 
interests of universities to publicize 
themselves more effectively at pre- 
sent, because all they would project 
was an image of “multidimensional 
drift". 

He added that their work on public 
relations was proceeding “with glacial 
speed". The present committee re- 
sponsible for that area, chaired by 
Professor Michael Thompson, has not 
met since the publication of a paper in 
July by Mr Jocelyn Stevens, rector of 
the Royal College of Art, which criti- 
cized the CVCP as “the dog that does 
not bark”. 


Strike date set 
for January 

University lecturers' union leaders 
have fixed January IS for the first of 
what may be a series of one-day strikes 
over salaries. 

Plans (or a ballot of the 30,000 
members of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers are to be put to an 
emergency council of the unions on 
Novembor 8 with a result expected by 
mid-December. 

Union members are planning to 
lobby next week’s talks between the 
vice chancellors and Sir Keith' Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, at which the case will be put 
for urgent actiou to remedy the salary 
erosion both sides agree has taken 
place. 


New cuts mean agriculture posts will go 

imnnopd in re«u>areh backed Institute for Agrlcnltur 


‘usseaRcH GfftNis 
wmeyiisetiiOBe. ' 


New cuts Imposed In research backed Instl 
by the Ministry of Agriculture wpi tog t 
mean more than 380 extra lost jobsta R«* 
the shrinking Agricultural and Food Ann 
Research Council. JR 

Tbe AFRC’s Institutes and units non 
have now been given next year’s cash t 
plans, following a £10 million cut in indi 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisher- (25 
ies and Food’s research programme Rea 
for 1986/87. The council receives Hou 
over half Its Income In commissions Natl 
from the MAFF, and the mtahto (20) 
reductions will mean new cutbacks S tat 
on top of the hundreds of Jobs already S| 

lost horn cuts in its share or the ^ 
Department or Education and Scien aJJO 

ce research budget. tend 

The council has yet Release ™ |be 

details, but individual tasUluto todh , 9g . 

cafe that 150 of the new losses wlH be fle 
compulsory redundancies, wBh t «eai 

rest saved through premature retire- jj on 

meni or freeztag of vacanclM. wee 

The Animal and Grassland Re ^ 

search Institute to Berkshire wiDlose for 

50 posts before April 1986, to Mmeet a 
is Mr cent cut to IIS overall budget, . 1 


Institute for Agricultural Engineer- 
ing at Bedford and the Institute for 
Research to Animal Diseases, the 
Animal Virus Research Institute and 
the Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion will all lose 30 or more posts. 
The other plans known sn far 
include the Poultry Research Station 
(25 lost posts). Glasshouse Crops 
Research Institute (28 posts), 
Houghton Research Station (26), 
National Vegetable Research Station 
(20) and the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station (25). 

Scientists and support staff em- 
ployed by the council face further 
uncertainty as the government In- 
tends to cut another £10 million off 
tbe MAFF research commissions to 
1987/88. This wDl produce losses lo 
the AFRC on tbe same scale as this 

K r’s, which stand at over £4 mil- 
!, The AFRC met to council this 
week to consider how the new cuts 
affect its long-term plans, which call 
for further amalgamation. 

The final pattern of the MAFF 
cutback! ttiU be decided on advice 


Could higher education 
have lower costs? 

With the appropriate organisational structure and well- 
advised planning, yes. 

Peat Marwick have a good understanding of die higher 
educational market and its financial needs. We have 
gained considerable experience of working in 
polytechnics and universities, having undertaken more 
than 60 assignments for educationaibodles of all kinds. 
In eyery case we have provided advice and skills to 
ensure that the institution is run as efficiently as possible. 
That means reviewing operational and administrative 
efficiency Helping the development of performance 
indicators. Advising on the design and installation of 
improved information systems. 

We can also help with policy analyses relating to mergers 
and joint ventures, including project appraisals to 
UGC/Tteasury standards. 

Whatever your problem we are sensitive to the special 
features of educational institutions. 

Peat Marwick, one of the largest firms of chartered 
accountants and management consultants in the UK, is 
committed Lo helping the education service. Why not 
contact John Fielden on 01-236 8000 for more 
information bn our range of services? 

Come and talk to us, it could be educational. 

You have a partner at Peat Marwick. 
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Ig 757. The night-night from 
London to Rio. The passengers 
assemble for departure. The Brazi- 
lians are unmistakable with their 
warm smiles and friendly eyes; their 
low, sibilunt voices bring reassur- 
ance. Varig's cabin crew look com- 
posed and efficient. Samba rhythms 
and an aroma of strong black coffee 
confirm our final destination. 


of publishers and writers. Their emu- 
meins suggeM th.il there is no I-kI. of 
literary tiiTeni hut n dearth of pub- 
lishing opportunist's. The present 
veonuniic crisis Inis made (he Hr.'izi- 
linn artist super f In mis. I spend my 
aficrnonus in the theatre museum or 
at the national library. 

My evenings are spent dining with 
friends. Tilt* foreign visitor is wit 
allowed In forgo certain indigestible 
delicacies: FeUotnin (black beans 
stewed will) offal and dried meat) or 
Churrtisev (barbecued meals served 
on skewers m an inexorable pace I. 
Tropical fruits and sweetmeats with 
irresistible names like Btibu tie tinj'n 
(Angel's spittle) complete the menu. 
'The national beverages guarunii and 
chap? arc preferred" to wine. 

'Inc current wave of theft and 
violence has created an Atmosphere 
of droud and suspicion. Watches and 
jewellery arc no longer worn, and 
everyone carries Xeroxed copies of 
personal documents. No one regis- 
ters any surprise when l extract 
.m my shot- to pay bills in 

simps 


Nine hours later, the plane begins money from my shoe to pay bills i 
its descent nt Gnlcfto Airport with a ^tops an d restaurants, 
clear view of mountains and coast- 
line. The towering Christ of C’orcovn- 
do extends welcoming arms: the 
morning light has turned the colour 
of nalc coral. 

Oil (side the customs hall,, two 
Brn/.ilian poets and n hanker who 
prefers literal ii re to finance arc wait- 
ing to embrace me. Tnxi drivers, 
hotel representatives. Mack-mar- 
ill on 
. Wc 


kctccrs and porters provide an eager 
entourage. 


/c drive off in haste:' 


Rio 


that offers itself 


without any preliminaries. Heading 
for the city centre, wc leave Gov- 
ernor's Island behind and pass 
through vast tracts of land where 
shanty towns arc gradually being 
replaced with prefabricated houses. 
The functional usurps the pictur- 
esque in depressed areas with poetic 
names such ns Bonsuccsso and SAo 
Cristovao. 

Our route permits a glimpse of (lie 
Oswaldo Cruz Institute, with its 
outlandish Moorish architecture, the 
Niteroi Bridge and the new Rodo- 
vinrio, where intrepid travellers 


After nn absence of five years, I am 
struck by certain changes. There is 
much less talk about Brazilian foot- 
ball. Miss Brazil uml carnival. There 
Is much greater concern with Brazil’s 
image abroad Street demonstrations 
abound. Anti-bomb, nnti-nhortiun, 
anti-Reagan. Wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed, (he masses find u safety- 
valve in all this protesting, however 
remote the cause. 

In the sleazy side-st reels horde ring 
Ciiiclaudia. (lie crowds seem more 
menacing than ever. Pouting trans- 
vestites compete for passing trade 
with hookers who loot and behave 
like awkward schoolgirls. Beggars 
and street-vendors are avoided or 
abused. Everyone fears a mugger in 
disguise. 

The city's new metro has made life 
easier far thousands of commuters. It ' 
is miraculously efficient in a city 
noted for its chaos. There is. howev- 
er, a price to pay. Historic buildings 
hove been restored but their immedi- 
ate surroundings have been mud 


board coaches destined for every lated destroying and sense of period 
comer of this immense county. We pr style. Fine old colonial buildings 


soon reach kite docks where British 
travellers once disembarked fort- 
nightly from Royal Mail steamers. 
From Maufi Square we descend Rio 
Bniuco Avenue with its distinctive 
latidmarks: mosaic pavements, the 
Candlemas church where the famous 
marry, the municipal theatre and 
national library In neo-classical style, 
and the city art gBllery modelled on 
the Loqvre. 

Toour right, Rla pulsates with life. 
Stalls laddn with oranges and wafer 
;melons and the fluttering hands of 
blind lottery-ticket' vendors add a 
festive air To' this ugly conglomera- 
tion of 'snack-bars, cinemas' find 
night-club?. Arrows point to /the 
nearby Santos Dumont airport: fed, : 
museum. of modern hit and therwar'j 
memorial. Hero the tourist's 1 - Rio-' 
begins. Broad) tree-lined avenues 
curve away from fee cit^r centre iuto a 


have been razed to accommodate 
McDonalds Hamburgers or plastic, 
supermarkets. 


Ipancma has become a plethora of 
unas, poodle-parlours, 
restaurants and centres specializing 


saunas. 


-parlours, health food 


1M 


in parapsychology. Space is at a 
premium. The white stucco villas 
nave been devoured by . property 
developers.' Private gardens with 
bougainvillaea and acacia trees have 
become parking lots. Rio's St Ger- 
main des Prta has lost its charm. The 
girl of bossa nova fame has lost her 
jaunty air. , 

It is difficult to work pr play In 
Brazil nowadays without feeling guil- 
ty. The rich take refuge in their clubs; . 
the artistic milieu distract themselves 
with exhibitions and book-fairs; the 
middle-classes can no longer grin and 


spectacular prospect of sea and sky. ■ boar it; the poor are anaesthetized 

’ « ' " UfltU lAUirltinn'e onnn AMdM.ii' 


: • As I absorb the tropioaVosuber* 

mice of the Bay of Guanlfeara, tlic. under some newspaper 
lyrical ..descriptions of H&mbpldt corner, 1 decide to change the theme 
■Danvju qriiJ Saint Hilalra coitiO. ib v or my lecture On ■: contemporary I 
mind. Alas,, this- U the lD.80Sv The r ) Brazilian : ljtcramrc to “A Question | 
traffic tames and noise get steadily 
worse as wc head for Copncabana 

E ast Flamcngo Bench, Botafogo, 

Trca and the Sugar Loaf mountain. 

My hosts live on the top floor of an 
apartment block adjacent to Copaca- 
bana’s Palace Hotel. My tiny room is 
crammed with dust-laden books and 
pictures, In recompense, there is a 
terrace with n view. Boutiques at 
ground level support grimy offices 
which in turn support floor upon 
floor luxury apartments. Behind, the 
mountain slopes rise siceply with 
"ica 


with television's soap operas-. 

■ Observing h.- family qf fetagees 
from the barren North-east fast sleep 
under some newspapers 6n a street- 

7 

Brhzl 

of Survival". The debate afterwards 
provokes an emotional response. 
Brazilian writers and intellectuals 
scarcely need me to remind them of 
the artist's role in this inhuman age. 
My research done and my lectures 


hovels perched precariously on every 
available surface, their squalor con- 
cealed by dense vegetation: a tangle 
of palms and giant Terns. Here, at a 
glance, is the wholpr of Rio society. 

My programme in Brazil combines 
business with pleasure. L sprint be- 
tween the St John Fortress and 
Ho 
ing 


rpooners’ Beach early each moni- 
;.Thc sands glisten in the morning 


V-cs in free speech move 


by Pclcr Asptlcn 
Vice chanccllurs an- to issue guidelines 
to alt universities mi the issue of free- 
dom uf speech on campus and liuw 
better to control student demonstra- 
tions. 


But they have told the Secretary of 
_tatc for Education , Sir Keith Joseph, 
that there are limitations to what they 


am do and have asked for a more 
cooperative attitude from some local 
authorities. 

The latest move comes in the face of 
the Government’s increasing concern 
about freedom of speech at universi- 
ties. Sir Keith told the vice chancellors 
at their residential conference that the 
issue was "absolutely fundamental to 
the whole nature of what a university is 
about", although he did not make it a 
key theme in his speech to them. 


The vice chancellors agreed at the 
conference to issue guidelines in an 
attempt to preempt any plans the 
Government might Imvc to introduce 
legislation on the issue. In April, 
ministers began consultations on halt- 
ing all public funding for student union 
political activities to end abuses on 
campus. 

The detail of the new guidelines, 
which will establish a code of good 
practice, will be decided at the vice 
chancellors' next full meeting on 
November I, but (hey have already 
made clear to Sir Keith that the 
solution of the problem does not fully 
lie in their hands. 

They are particularly concerned ab- 
out "rent-a-mob" demonstrations, in 
which political activists who are not 
connected with the university arrive on 
campus to stir up trouble. 



Stepping westward: Dr John Venables, reader in physics at Sussex 
University, will shortly take his skills in electron microscopy across the 
Atlantic to take up a half-time appointment as professor of physics at 
Arizona State University. Dr Venables Is seen with an ultra-high 
vacuum scanning electron microscope, one of two built at Sussex 'for 
studies in surface physics: 


Natfhe members urged to 
campaign at local level 


by David Jobbins 
College lecturers have been advised by 
their union tp take the campaign for 
higher education to their MPs locally 
rather than joining in next month's 
lobby -of Parljament by university 


sun. The remnants of voodoo ritua 
front the night before lie scattered on 
the bench. They look macabre by 
day: wind-blown carnations, candle- 

stumps, a chicken’s claw, and de- The author is seAlor lecturer In Lathi 
nuded plasU 
After,hfta 


given, I seek out the other face of 
Rio. The earthly paradise extolled by 
18th-century travellers can still be 
found in the forests! beauty of Tijuca 
Park, in the tranouil cloisters or the 
monastery of St Bento, and in the 
forgotten alfeywoys of tapa. 

Friends organize n farewell dinner 
nt the Hotel Miramar on the sea- 
front. Wc watch the lights flicker 
over the Bay of Guanabara, a scene 
that has moved adventurers, 
monnrehs and immigrants. 

Next morning, driving to (he air- 
port, I road the lettering on die rear 
of the lorry ahead: "The rich also 
weep”. To what purpose? I ask 
myself. Brazil and Brazilians deserve 
something better than empty 
vengeance. 

Giovanni Pontiero 


lobby ot 
teachers. 4 

Leaders of the National Association 
of Teachers;;(n Further and' Higher 
Education ehiphaslzed this week this 
did not imply any cracks in the newly 
constructed alliance of teaching and 
non teaching unions on bo.fe sides of 
the binary qne. 

But the National Union of Students 
has told its activists that because Of 
Natfhe’s attitude they may have to 
take the lead in the public sector 
action. 

The week of action was seen as the 
first evidence that trade unions in 
different spheres were ready to work 
together for the expansion of higher 
education as a whole. It centres around 
a delegate lobby of MPs at Westmins- 
ter supported by the Association of 
University Teachers and the NUS. 


pol^tech 


;■ fJb. . 

Natfhe was recommending that its 
higher education members should lob- 
by their MPs locally, preferably 
through constituency .meetings. But 
leaders were at pains to dismiss any 
suggestion that they were cool towards 
the Westminster lobby. They any 
differences of approach were taefewf, 
arising from fee different fertft'j&fes 
affecting . the universities’; - V&nd • 
ifiics* planning exercises, 
our belief that we can most 
effectively concentrate our lobbying 
and campaiming at local level and the 
crucial timelor us Mil be early spring," 
an official said. 

Natfhe’s general secretary, Mr Peter 
Dawson, is one of the speakers at the 
rally which follows the lobby, and the 
union's members who wish to join the 
AUT delegations will be given full 
headquarters advice on how to eo 
about it. * 

The week begins with rallies in 
regional centres on November 26, 
continues with the delegate lobby on 
November 27 and ends with campus 
based activities on November 28, 


They also claim that the attitude of 
some police authorities is not alwaw 
helpful. “Some of them will not com* 
to the campus to help with crowd 
control even after being asked " one 
vice chancellor said. ' c 

"Most universities simply do n« 
have the facilities or the resource* to 
control huge rowdy demonstration* 
and we must have the help of local 
authorities. Sir Keith really does not 
appreciate the nature of the problem 
and takes a simplistic view.” 

An attempt earlier this year b» 
student and trade union leaden to 
produce n charter on freedom of 
speech with vice chancellor* 
polytechnic directors, the University 
Grants Committee and the Nation^ 
Advisory Body failed when the various 
sides could not agree on fine points of 
detail. 

Pickets 
bar way 
to college 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Scottish further education lecturers 
this week staged a onc-day strike in 
support of their unresolved pay claim. 

The strike wus called by tne further 
education lecturers' national section of 
Scotland's largest teaching union, the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, but 
a number of their colleagues in (he 
Scottish Further and Higher Educa- 
tion Association joined in by refusing 
to cross picket lines. 

The SFHEA this week issued iu 
own strike ballot, with the result due in 
a fortnight. Both unions are already 
working strictly to contract, and i 
meeting is due tomorrow of the Fed- 
eration of Associations of College 
Lecturers in Scotland which includes 
the SFHEA and stuff in education 
colleges and central institutions, to 
discuss coordinated action if no accept- 
able pay offer is made. 

Last week, the management side of 
the Scottish joint negotiating corami}- 
tec attempted to impose n pay award of: 

5 per cent, but were warned by the 
Scottisli Education Dcnnrt men t that? 
unilateral award wus illegal. 

The munugement move was 
apparently an attempt to nvoid paying 
the Increased national insurance con-, 
tributions which came into forte last 
weekend, and the SED warning was Ujo ; 
late to stop at least two central Institu- 
tions, Borders Regional Council and the 
Ayr division of Strathclyde from paymi 
the increase. , . 

The award is to be considered'*: 
payment on account until a Ansi,, 
settlement is reached, and the SFHBAj • 
has said it will accept the 5 per ceflt W. 
an interim award, with negotiations W . 
obtain a full settlement continumg as 
soon as possible. The staff -sWe #. 
seeking a restoration of pay levels 
established by the Houghton commit- 
tee a decade ago. r . . _. 4 -.' 

• The Secretary of State for'.Scdt)a^r l ( 
Mr George- Younger, hafi'sWw: 
plflhs for a single examining bdpy.fp?,; 
both school and fUriher ci^caaQV. 
The SED issued a consultative pap e j* 
year ago proposing a merger of 
Scottish Vocational Education Coun- 
cil, which validates non-advanew 
further education courses, and 
Scottish Examination Board. . 

But the SED reports that opinion 
was sharply dividedon both the princi- 
ple of establishing a single body and on 
introducing a single certificate, an ° 
that the initiative was also wiMt 
considered to be premature since 
SCOTVEC itself has only just been set 

^The introduction of new school 
examinations is also being hatnpereo 
by the teachers’ curriculum boycott “ 
support of an independent pay review. 


Brooke confirms British geology inq uir y 


Science confirmed this week there will 
be an official inquiry into geological 
surveying id ■ Britain. 

Oi 


imuiuy, ninny ui wimmm ,h» 

BGS would be better off outside tn 
NERC - which is under severe fina®* 


Environment Research Council 

will be similar to the 

Opening an. exhibition to mark the , high enerro'nfi^rd* S if Jta . m * nal jon of dal pressure. TO f 

- _ 1 SOtUnnWersary of the British Geolo- : beaked PMcs. and will Sir Malcolm Brown, the director 

c..dglls,,.„- , r American Jitorature at the Urtiyffthp -I- gUa}Syrvey at.tfac BGS’arrew Notting- . sources reaulrwf 5™-°™ ^J 01 ? 1 rc ' the BGS * sa y s in the sixrycy s « . _ 

fcfe t; ^ ‘ l4 ’® ,lw^uart c rs,|lr Brop^said a vcv^ovS^HeS fi® ‘ SUJr * annual .report .that producbOi) Ni« 

- joWstudy 0faur^^^ gt , : s 
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When Research Machines launched Nimbus 
earlier this year we expected that it would sell well , 
In both the educational and professional worlds. 

In the event, the response to Nimbus power, 
networking capability and graphics has exceeded 
our most optimistic expectations. After only a few 
Months, Nimbus is the biggest selling 16 -bit 
computer in many sectors of UK education. 

Of course, in the computer business the key to 
success is the range of software offered. The more ■ 
software a computer will run, the mork people will 
Ameasureof our-sucqess isthatNimb^l)^.,, 







education prices), as well as the vast range of 
generic MS-DOS software. 


"H' -v » ■ So whatever your microcomputing needs - 

computer literacy, business studies, art & design, 


CAD, technical word processing, research... Nimbus 
is the natural choice. 

For further information, contact Research 
Machines Ltd., Mill Street, Oxford 0X2 OBW. 
Telephone: (.0865) 249366 


RESEARCH MACHINES 
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Rolls-Royce chief 
revs up research 


by Jon Turney 

If Britain is trying to tun a Rolls-Royce 
research system on a pc Ja I- powered 
economy, as a member of parliament 


recently alleged, maybe the chairman 
of Rolls-Royce has u larger pari to pi ay 
in public Life. 

Certainly, Sir Francis Tombs will 
shortly bear a heavy responsibility for 
helping the country construct a Rolls- 
Royce economy - tie is now set to add 


chairmanship of the high-level policy 
group the Advisory Council on Ap- 
pliea Research and Development 


plied Research and uevciopmcnt 
(ACARD) to the chairmanship of the 
Engineering Council he assumed last 


hginccring Council he assumed last 
May. 

He agrees both bodies arc charged 
with related tasks: “They’re both con- 




Britain top 
of the 
league 


ccrncd with promotion of technology 
as n major contributor to the nation's 
wealth”. In pmciicc, ACARD has a 
wider remit dun the Engineering 
Council, advising the cabinet on (he 
whole range of applied research and 
development. Dut the Engineering 
Council has a more direct influence on 
higher education, through its manage- 
ment of standards and validation for 
professional engineering qualifica- 
tions. 

Roth have acquired n chairman with 
a hard-nosed business reputation and 
robust political views. He. speaks of the 
postwar welfare stale creating “a 
rather laid back approach" in Britain, 
“n tendency to over-value the role of 
the state, to heavy taxation of industry, 
and o cultural attitude that says some- 
body else will fix everything". 

An industrialist ana electrical en- 
gineer, he cut his teeth at GEC just 
after the war { and admires the manage- 
ment style pioneered in the company 
later by Lord Weinstock. That brand 
of efficiency was not much in evidence 
in other companies Tombs ran Inter . 
like the Weir Group or Turner and 
Newail, or in the nationalized energy 
industry where he worked in between. 

As chairman of (he South of Scot- 
land Electricity Board, and Later the 
Electricity Council, he found it im- 
possible to manage well because gov- 
ernments always Imposed short-term 
goals on the long-term needs of the 
industry , He left, ne now says, because 
he wasn't allowed to run it in an 
efficient way. 

Wearing uis new hats, he is a strong 
advocate of the need for colleges to 
sharpen iheir management style T, after 
: many years of being indifferent to the 
: marketplace". Here, as elsewhere. 


Personal 
File. . . ; 


by Peter Aspden 
The productivity of British universities 
- measured by degrees and diplomas 
awarded annually per head of staff —is 
higher lhan that of most other ad- 
vanced countries, and has grown signi- 
ficantly faster than that of inanufactur- 
inginaustry, a study reveals. 

The survey, by Professor Robin 
Marris, professor of economics at 
Birkbcck College. London, shows that 
university productivity expanded at 
the healthy rate of nearly 22.5 per cent 
between the late 1960s and the present 
Government's first round of cuts in 
1981. 

Only Canada and France have bet- 
ter rates of productivity - but Britain 
tops the table which shows the differ- 
ence between university and manufac- 
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economic pressures arc creating move- 
ment in tne right direction, he says, 
“the rapid rise in unemployment is 
concentrating minds”. 

In consequence, the climate is 
changing, “There's more awareness of 
ihe need for wealth crention as a 
precusor to the other things it is nice to 
do, even among totally academic 
groups”. But he reels advisory groups 
and councils only play a limited, if 
valuable role in this change of attitudes 
- “People tend to expect institutions to 
do the impossible”. 

So ACARD's role is to influence 
thinking rather than have every recom- 
mendation translated into instant ac- 
tion, even "to reveal the obvious in a 
way that commands respect". And he 
is not given to black-and-white pre- 
scriptions for reshaping research 
priorities. 

This was exemplified recently on Sir 
John Kendrew's committee on particle 
physics, which Sir Francis sat on as an 
Industrialist and member of the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research Council 
(a body be has just left).- Some took . 
him as one of the committee’s hawks, 
but he turns out to be a defender of the 
middle way proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

He quickly concluded that £53 mil- 
lion a year was too much to spend on 
high energy physics, but the other 
extreme oF pulling out altogether Sir 
Francis describes as **an excessively 
utilitarian view of science". 


ducttvjiy is so low, but that is the whole 
point,'' says Professor Marris in the 
study, published in Political Quarterly. 

“Since the comparative quality of 
our courses is not in question, it still 
seems true, certainly comparatively 
and probably absolutely, that we firm- 
ly continue to have the best higher 
educational system in the world, and 
that the gain has probably been in- 
creasing rather than diminishing.’' 

Professor Marris criticizes the Gov- 
ernment's attitude to the universities, 
which he says has been decided on a 
policy of ideology or prejudice. He 
also condemns the Jarratt committee's 
emphasis on developing measures of 
output for universities, when they 
already exist. 

“Examinations exist to monitor per- 
formance, and in so doing they must 
also meaure the output. The two 
functions are essentially equivalent. If 
we do not believe that exams monitor 
output, we should not set them." 

His study also shows that the Gov- 
ernment’s policy on raising fees for 
overseas students could be shown to be 
damaging to the national economy . 

ProieMOtManis, who goes on in the 
study to show that the Government 
and society generally run away from 
seeking relevant information about 
service sectors, and consequently mis- 
manage them, said the treatment of 
higher education was inconsistent and 
shallow. 

The Paradox of Services, published by 
the Political Quarterly Publishing Co, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Sir Keith shares a joke with WEA student Dave Lawrence while 
discussing course structure and content. 

Sir Keith keeps promise 
with visit to WEA 


by Maggie Richards 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, ushered tutors and officials 
from a classroom in Oxford last week 
and spent some time in discussion with 
adult students, seizing the opportunity 
to listen to grassroots opinion. 

Sir Keith was fulfilling a promise to 
inspect Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation provision for second chance 
learners. At a conference debate in 
April he gave an undertaking to visit 
Oxford after Mr Linden West, the 
region's WEA district secretary, out- 
lined the financial crisis facing the 
association and asked Sir Keith to 
intervene. 

The Oxford WEA region is one of 
the least seriously affected by cutbacks 
in Government, universit y and local 
authority spending - yeTlraXpectsTo 


make a loss of £6,000 this year. Id 
other severely hit WEA district, losses 
are anticipated to be nearer £30,000 
with bankruptcy predicted if the situa- 
tion continues. 

In his private talks with students at 
Oxford, Sir Keith quizzed them about 
what they had learned and whether 
they considered the courses to he 
worthy of support. He also examined 
work produced by the students and 
teaching materials used for second 
chance learning. 

Afterwards Mr West said: “Sir Keith 
seemed to have the view that the WEA 
could solve its own problems by 
marketing itself more efficiently. We 
have pointed out that even if fees art 
substantially increased and more stui 
dents are attracted this will only raise a 
small additional amount, and will inoo 
way meet the scale of the financial 
crisis wc ore facing." 


Technicians delay call 
to pull out the plugs 


Guidance should benefit students, not system 


Educational guidance should stay 
firmly on the side of the learner, as 
benefit to the Individual is the most 
vital rolo of a counselling service, the 
Council for Educational Technology 
! urged this week. 

It cautions against. a provider-led 
service, where eaucatibn is viewed as a 
^ocial/polltlcal tool, rdther than ben- 
efiting ihe individual in whatever way 
he or she identifies. 

"Wc feci that educational guidance 
should stay on the side of the learner 


I found my holiday this year rather 
like visiting the dentist: not looked 
forward to and painful in the event. 
It waspbvfouily a mistake to stay hi 
England, Mrs Thatcher again hav- 
ing frilled to Improve the weather. 
So everyone sat around pouring 
ovek masses of glossy magazines - 
fatter and Blearer than . over. I 
found Vogue riveting. 

On two sides, spread 100 pages 
apart, to make way for thebcautmil 
advertisements, was “A Certain 
Style: Margaret Thatcher". It Is 
admittedly extremely difficult to 
find a feature article in Vogue since 
the Idea Is that you get lost In tire 
ads. But this piece comes next to 
“The I .over”. 

Frankly 1 preferred Ihe "The 
Pfuin Smudge” eyes of "The Mettle- 
some Beauty" on the proceeding 
page to David Bailey’s photo of Mrs 
T. But what a gem there Is In the 
actual article. "3 am passionately 
Interested in fashion," It starts. "It 
brings both pleasure and Jobs," 
declares the prime minister charac- 


and develop processes by which pro- 
viders can be Influenced, not vice 


versa,” the CET says in its response to 
a consultative report published in May 
by the Unit for the Development of 
Adult Continuing Education. 


a central guidance unit. 

While networks are essential, the 
CET asks whether coordination of 
such a large number of organizations 
would be practical. 


The CET welcomes the report for 
raising many ' important issues but 
questions several approaches outlined. ' 

In particular it is concerned about a 
proposal that every local authority 
should establish a network to bring 
together relevant agencies, serviced by 


University technicians have postponed 
their strike ballot pending the outcome 
of this week's negotiations on their pay 
rise. 

Their leaders agreed to talks with 
the university employers on Wednes- 
day after a warning from the Associa- 
tion of Scientific, Technical and Man- 
agerial Staffs that a strike vote would 
follow a failure to improve the 4 per 
cent already on the table. 

They had intended the strike, if 
supported by the union’s technician 


• 59, chai ? t J“i members, to coincide with a day of 

of the UD ACE has been appointed protests and demonstrations called for 
chalnuan of CET , He succeeds Profes- next Tuesday. Despite the delay, the 
®° r /■ C. .West, vice chancellor of protests are planned to go ahead with 


Bradford University. From 1972 to 
1984 Mr Grattan was controller of 
BBC Educational Broadcasting. 


the support of other campus unions. 
They include a motorcade in central 
London, possibly ending at the head- 






quarters of the Committee of Viet 
Chancellors and Principals. 

ASTMS lenders intend holding the 
ballot if this week’s talks fail to 
produce movement from the em- 
ployers. The negotiations were being 
carefully watched by clerical and sec- 
retarial staffs leaders, who resume 
negotiations next week. 

They too are likely to receive so 
improved offer - ana will expect the 
vice chancellors at least to match me 
5.5 per cent award to local authority 
white collar staff, which includes bids 
week underpinning for the lower paw. 

Already a Dumber of universities 
outside the clerical and secretanm 
staffs consortium have begun to pay 
the local government award, including 
Salford and Brad ford. 

3 the tyranny of reason which 
ates the machinery of gov- 
ernment. Too often planning ceases 


Firmness, not feeling, is the vogue word 


Thatcher Is lulled Into a revealing Fatklands Mrs Thatcher haB lost 


glimpse of her outlook and philoso- 
phy: "I think, historically, the form 
‘Thatcherism’ wlU be seen to be a 
compliment. People say ’inflexi- 
ble’. What . they mean Is firm. 
People want to know where they are 
with you. If you are firm It means 
also that you are Arm on certain 
principles % . . people know that I 
always fight for what I believe In," 

There lies her strength and weak- 
ness. She palpably cans about what 
she Is doing. But there is always an 
implied bossiness. She is so strongly 
motivated by compelling values 
that she cannot easily understand 
why she cannot carry others with 
her. 

I once wrote In this column about 


the crusading zeal or a romantic a way that b the last 

step 

streak, which slrcsi, tMVhW taply ^cT’ 5h0U " 1 “ nUnulty 
more than (be (tin orure. I am sure Inertia Is at the heart nf the 
Ronald Reagan Is so successful British disease I* U J0!>1 JLS 1 * 

because his main effort Is always Mrs Tfmtnhiu.* *vkat stymies 

directed to communicating a sens! nature l n 0ne 8ense .» the 

or excitement and ^bSnltTher K22 . 0Ur .Jovernment b an 

common Ideology Mrs T has never clsEns Ca ^ tor ' De ‘ 

sought to do that! Yct|t bcnidal to SElSti rewh 

the workplace, the school or any Tnaltahfehi m pw1y 11 P°** r - 
organization, , ■ 

David Owen arfd Shirley Wil- mmy 'SSnSTiSl ta"" f l0 ° 

Hams convey something of Such spent ens_ 


the country to glory and success 
once again. But It also stems from a 
virtuous but . dangerous puritan 
streak, which stresses the hair shirt 
more than the ton of lire. I am sure 
.Ronald Reagan Is so success to] 
because fib main effort fa always 
directed to communicating a sense 
of excitement and s^t. Despite her 
common Ideology Mrs T has never 
sought to do that. Yet |t b crucial to 
the workplace, the school or uny 
organization. , 

David Owen arid Shirley Wil- 
liams convey something of Such 


to be a valuable discipline and the 
plan becomes the be all and end all 
of decision. The plan b the tnith, 
whereas It should be primarily a 
tool to recognize change as It takes 
place. 

I can testify from a weekly pwj 
bag which bos more than doubiea 
with complaints over Ihe W ■ 
years that the public fijjj 
bureaucracy concerned not wjin 
flexibility in the real world but with 
rules and plans which have a do- 
bious relationship to utility. The 


nlze that It suffers from ptanwr* 
disease, whereby one blithely 
Ignores anything which does not tit 
the preconceived plan. 

Mrs Thatcher and the public aif 
not after all far apart - if only site 
would treat them more as grown 
ups. 


hSsS-- ™*W treat them more 85 grow. 

SI;: i Keith Hampson _ 
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gnf^Jj'TT? Q Leeds faces legal wrangle over editor’s redundancy 

i JL ii- 1 by David Jobbins Mr Walsh, in common with other fixed heads to ihe university including the Mr Walsh 

Z SRH* Leeds University faces legal action term contract employees, signed a salaries of Mr Walsh and two cictical AUT. cxciut 

A mx °ver its decision to make redundant waiver clause blocking access to a assistants. the reurganl 

I fj the editor of a learned publication tribunal on grounds of unfair dismis- Mr Walsh was appointed in 1974, by the news ii 

^ w which has earned international rccog- sal. But the AUT is likely to seek lo 



Well qualified 
in a crisis 

Despite much lobbying by the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics, 
[here is only one polytechnic director 
on the public sector efficiency study 
group - a far cry from the do-it- 
vourself operation of the Jarratt com- 
mittee, drawn almost entirely from 
the university establishment. 

Mr John McKenzie, the poly direc- 
tor and government appointee on the 
efficiency study being nm by the 
National Advisory Body, ts not even a 
member of the CDP’s south-of- 
Lelcester charmed circle. He has been 
a poly director for less than two years, 
however he does have at least one 
significant qualification. He probably 
has more experience in crisis manage- 
ment than any other current member 
of the CDP. He is the director of 
Liverpool Polytechnic. 


University salaries were high on the 
agenda at the launch of the Labour 
Party's higher education campaign In 
Bournemouth last week. But the tim- 
ing of one lecturer's contribution could 
have been better: “Lord Gowrle said 
he found it hard to live in London on 
£J jflOO a year -imagine how difficult 
It is on lust about half that sum", he 
told an audience of incredulous stu- 
dents and fellow trade unionists, about 
to wrestle with their consciences over 
mass unemployment and a national 
minimum wage. 


Lavatory humour 
fails to amuse 

Bristol University students, suffer- 
ing from a bout of collective belt- 
I tightening after cuts in their block 
pant, were not amused to hear that 
the unlversUy was spending 
£100,000 on refurbishing the vice 
chancellor’s residence. 

The work was to be done before 
(he arrival of Bristol’s new vice 
chancellor, former Science and En- 
gineering Research Council chair- 
man Sir John Kingman, and - say 
(he students - was approved at a 
university council meeting which 
went mysteriously unreported In the 
«mpus newsletter. 

That did not prevent some very 
public comments on the lavish de- 
tails of the refurbishment by student 
demonstrators ut Sir John’s arrival 
on campus. Naturally attention fa- 
nned on bathroom fittings: in par- 


which the university decreed be 
Installed for Sir John and his fature 
guests. 


nit ion. 

_ In an example of what the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers regards as 
the abuse of fixed term contracts, 
Leeds has replaced Mr Richard Walsh, 
who for 11 years edited the Interna- 
tional Medieval Bibliography while 
employed on a series of contracts. 

Now the AUT is challenging the 
decision on two grounds - that Mr 
Walsh was unfairly dismissed and that 
the university failed to consult the 
union over a redundancy. 

One problem for the union is that 


challenge the validity of the waiver 
clause, arguing that under normal 
circumstances Mr Walsh's employ- 
ment would have been permanent, 
although lacking tenure. 

The IMB is a twice ycurly bibliogra- 
phy of periodical literature in medieval 
studies, founded in 1967 by Professor 
P. H. Sawyer of Leeds University and 
the late Professor R, Hoyt of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Attached to the school of history, it 
has been totally self-financing with 
subscription income covering the over- 


heads to the university including the 
salaries of Mr Walsh and two cictical 
assistants. 

Mr Walsh was appointed in 1974, 
initially on n one -year contract, which 
has since been renewed six times, and 
although his job title within the uni- 
versity has been editorial assistant or 
senior editorial assistant, lie has been 
described in the publication as its 
editor since 1974. 

On Professor Sawyer’s retirement in 
1982 an honorary editor was appointed 
and a steering committee established 
which recommended that Mr Walsh's 
contract should be renewed for a 
further two years with the warning his 
job was likely to disappear in a reorga- 


nization after September this year. 


Mr Walsh was, according to the 
AUT. excluded from discussions on 
the reorganization, and was shocked 
by the news in June 1 984 that he would 
have to apply for his own job. 
Although shortlisted and interviewed 
earlier this year, he failed to get the 
job. 

It was not until three weeks after the 
interviews that Mr Walsh was told he 
would not be required after Septem- 
ber. He was offered the minimum 
statutory compensation uf about 
£1 ,600 but the AUT believes he should 
be awarded more in recognition of his 
work on a publication which has cost 
the university nothing arid earned it 
considerable international recogni- 


Sociologists ’abusing role’ 


by Karen Gold 

Some sociologists arc using their pri- 
vileged role as teachers to advance 
their personal anti-Nato and uni- 
lateralist views, according to Professor 
David Marsland, professor of sociolo- 
gy at Brunei University. 

However, the majority of sociolog- 
ists simply neglect to deaf with issues of 
war and defence, so that sociological 
accounts of modem Britain presented 
to students are one-sided and inaccu- 
rate, he argues in a pamphlet pub- 
lished this week by the Institute for 
European Defence and Strategic Stu- 
dies. 

Sociologists as a professional body 
arc guilty of a thorough-going derelic- 
tion of duty in that neglect. Professor 


sociologists' purpose as social scien- 
tists ana their commitments as citizens 
and political animals. But it is also due 
to what he calls a naive Utopianism 
and refusal to attach significance to 
biological factors ana forces in 


Marsland argues. The neglect is due 
partly to too close a link between 


sociology. 

“With very few exceptions, 
sociologists simply do not seem to 
allow that violence, aggression and 
war may have biological and psycholo- 
gical roots,” he wntes. This Utopian- 
ism is supported by “a constellation of 
assumptions and attitudes which pre- 
cludes any serious concentration upon 
the real causes of war or upon the need 
for effective defence”. 

The attitudes include a rejection of 
economic reality, negative opinions of 
liberal democracy, a naive faith in the 
state and in internationalism. “Socio- 
logical Utopianism of this kind is 


bound to prevent any adequate analy- 
sis of war and defence, ana to cncour- 

3 ze the propagation of fallacies and 
istortions which can only help Bri- 
tain’s enemies,” he writes. 

Professor Marsland analysed 35 
basic sociology texts, including those 
used in O level, A level and under- 
graduate teaching, arguing that they 
contained hardly any examination of 
war, defence or international rela- 
tions. He recommends that where 
educational institutions are involved in 
“indoctrination rather than education" 
they should lose their public funding. 

Neglect and Betrayal; War and Vio- 
lence in modem sociology by David 
Marsland. available from the Institute 
for European Defence and Strategic 
Studies, 13-14 Golden Square, Lon- 
don W1R 3AG. 




Newv-cput 
on his mettle 


„ | . | | • | The new vice chancellor of Liverpool 

Survey criticizes sexism coverage 

v ° at Sheffield University. He will take 


Sports commentator Archie Macpher- 
welcoming new students to Edin- 
burgh University in his role as rector, 


“Ted diem to contact him over any 
problems - except football pools. Had 
h* unv expertise in that area, his talk 
would be coming via satellite from a 
Whl off Palm D ‘ ‘ 
addh 
Gita 


correspondent' 


Problems with 
the overheads 

Just one darned thing after another. 
iP* National Union of Students, 
aueady embarrassed by the exposure 
,ly° n }h African links with the prin- 
j? its newspaper National Stu- 
now have to explain to their 
wfcf 1 * t l ,at lhe relaunched paper 
four days late because a loose 
through the printers* 


The amount of teaching on gender in 
most sociology departments is inade- 
quate, according to a survey carried 
out by a committee of the British 
Sociological Association. 

The survey, which drew responses 
from sociology nnd related depart- 
ments in 41) universities and 19 poly- 
technics or colleges, was carried out by 
the BSA’s committee on the equality 
of (he sexes. The committee in its 
report emphasizes that its sample was 
noi representative. 

But it says that the overwhelming 


Sounding out 
the future 
of Gaelic 

Dr Kenneth MacKinnon, reader in the 
sociology of language at Hatfield Poly- 
technic, has this week begun a two- 
year research project to assess the 
future of Gaelic. 

The project, with £67.000 funding 
from tne Economic and Social Re- 
search Council, will include another 
full-time researcher, and a number ot 
temporary fleldworkers based in In- 
verness who will interview Gaelic 
speakers. The team will also conduct a 
national opinion survey exploring 
general attitudes towards Gaelic in 
Scottish life and institutions. 

Dr MacKinnon has already under- 
taken a number of surveys in Gaelic 
areas and communities, lncluduia the 

Western IsleB and Cape Breton Eland, 
Nova Scotia, and in 1981 cond f} c! ^ 
the first national opinion P° u ° n 
Gaelic for An (^munn G^dhe^ach 
the Gaelic promotional body, backed 
by funding from the Scottish Educa- 
tion department. 

Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr 
George Younger, has 
£250,000 grant next ceaionj » IjjP 


majority of responses said depart- 
ments’ coverage of gender and sexism 
was iuadequate. Most departments did 
not have a formal policy on gender, 
although an average of 10 per cent of 
teaching hours were devoted to gender 
issues. . 

The survey showed that the ratio of 
men to women among full-time perma- 
nent staff teaching sociology was 77 
per cent to 23 per cent: a revelation of 
the male domination of sociology 
teaching In higher education, the com- 
mittee says. Women were over-repre- 


sented in temporary posts. 

There is an increasing awareness of 
and development of new courses in 
gender related subjects: 30 institutions 
had specialist courses and another 
seven planned to introduce them. The 
committee says these are positive de- 
velopments but the change may be 
exaggerated by the unrepresentative 
nature of the survey. 

But there is still considerable debate 
about whether gender issues should be 
taught in speciolized courses or inte- 
grated across a range of courses. 


at Sheffield University. He will take 
up hla duties on April 1, 1986, 
succeeding Professor John Norbury, 
who has been acting vice chancellor 
since Professor Robert Whelan died 
lust year. 

• Professor Davies was born In New 
Zealand and obtained his first degree 
from Auckland University, where he 
began Ms academic career In 1959. 
He came to Britain to take up a 
fellowship at St Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge, before moving to Shef- 
field In 1978. 




s£iiishU«l Authorities that there 
should be spedal grants. 

The SED will award 75 per “jjj 
1 n . c * Knth to teach Gaelic 


reach other subjects in Gaelic. 

said: "When I visited 
on Skye in July I 
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Phase two cash for key skills 

M. ^ ... ... i ClrJIle .1..' . 




u&a. I 


by J«n Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Edinburgh. Glasgow, Manchester and 
Sheffield Universities and he 
Polytechnic of Central London top the 
list in awards for new engineering and 
technology undergraduate places from 
the Department of Education ami 

Science. . . _ , , - 

Salford University, the Open Uni- 
versity and the Cranfield Institute of 
Technology also get cash to help start 
substantial new initiatives in informa- 
tion technology. 

Tlte awards, announced this week, 
arc the second portion of the £43 
million allocated by government ear- 
lier this year as a response to shortages 
of graduates with key skills for high- 
technologv industry. 

Vice-Chancellor Professor Geoffrey Sims, centre, serves the first buS^tween 20 univers^ties°for addi- 
customer In Club 1 97, the University of Sheffield ’s new Vi ctorlan -style t ions t0 technology courses which did 
pub, financed from the university's conference business profits and by not need capital investments, 
two local brewers. The iau million in phase two is 

Manual labours for unemployed 


\ 


r 4 




by Maggie Richards 
The potential of education as a source 
of help for the unemployed remains 
largely untapped. Yet liy sustained and 
imaginative effort it could play a vital 
role. 

That is die message from a new 
manual produced by the Further 
Education Unit, which Hrgues that 


resolve the problem, it can provide a 
new structure and sense of purpose for 
the unemployed, helping them to ac- 
quire new skills and knowledge which 
may lead to work or different opportu- 
nities. 

The manual, which sets out to aid 
curriculum design for the unemployed, 
suggests education can be used to gome 
extent as a substitute for employment, 
and may encourage jobless people to 


seek other substitutes: voluntary and 
community work ; leisure activities; or 
.self-employment. 


Though exact statistics for the prop- 
ortion of the unemployed involved in 
formal education are not known, (he 
manual estimates it is probably less 
than 5 per cent. 

Responding to the needs of the 
unemployed challenges existing cdu- 


fundamental ways, it says. Many peo- 
ple without Jobs prefer a structure 
which enables them to meet those in a 
si miliar situation, their confidence 
needs to be built up gradually, and 
they may prefer to work out their own 
learning needs. 

The manual suggests a base provi- 
sion within an educational institution 
might best cater for the initial needs of 
the unemployed, though it is mindful 


of (he dangers of creating a ghetto 
identity. 

It suggests four models on which 
institutions, particularly in the further 
education systems, might base their 
provision. These range from courses 
offered from within existing struc- 
tures, perhaps supplemented by spe- 
cial access routes; to alteration of the 
entire system to facilitate the entry of 
. ' _ ' an ' 
education. 

The manual goes on to discuss 
possible curriculum content, and the 
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divided between P universities and 
eight polytechnics, as well as Cranncld 
and the OU, and will provide for extra 
intakes of around 1 ,000 students. 

Glasgow tops the list of undergradu- 
ate places, with 75 spread oyer two 
departments, followed by Edinburgh 
(12), Manchester (65) and Sheffield 
(60). Cambridge University, one of 
five to appear in phase one and phase 
two, has also done well with 70 new 
places overall. 

The Polytechnic of Central London 
is given money for 65 places, followed 
by Plymouth (59), Kingston (46) and 
Middlesex (48). 'Hie eight polytechnics 
between them get £5. T: million, for 368 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
places. This is the fruit of furious 
lobbying by polytechnic directors after 
exclusion of the public sector from 
phase one. 

All the bids submitted to the DES 
were vetted by a committee set up 
under the Confederation of British 
Industry backed Information Technol- 


ogy Skills Agency chaired by s, 
Robert Clayton of GEC. The 
nicnt was looking for pledges ofinduu. 
rial support, and many institutions 


These include Salford University 
which will modify its ambitious clan* 
for a new information technology (m 
institute with 1 ,000 students after Hi- 
ring £1.4 million from the departmeni 
- enough for 55 new students a year for 
the next three years. 

The other major new venture now 
has support from the Exchequer for 50 
undergraduate students. Cranfield's 
rice-chancellor Sir Henry Chilver is 
still negotiating with other potemlal 
backers for his proposed IT institute 

The Open University also benefits 
substantially from the phase two 
awards, with £1.5 million to increase 
student numbers op existing IT 
courses, and to develop new courses In 
microelectronics and digital com- 
munications. 


Engineering urged to grasp 
opportunities offered by YTS 


eir confidence objectives to be pursued in estab- 
gra dually, and lisning a programme for the unem- 

kout their own ployed. 

Adult' Unemployment and the Curricu- 
lum: A Manualjor Practitioners, by A. 
G. Waits and E. G. Russel, available 
from the FEU, Elizabeth House, York 
Road, London SE1 7PH. 


Catering 
in danger 

Increasing difficulties in attracting 
sufficient students and a high first-year 
wastage rate has placed Westminster 
College’s part-time Hotel Catering 
and Institutional Management Asso- 
ciation (HC1MA) course in jeopardy. 
The college is already considering 
replacing the course with a three year 
BTEC Higher National Certificate 
programme because of tfifs. HM in- 
spectors found in a recent review. 

In their report, the inspectors said 
while the part-time course provides an 
opportunity for mature students to 
obtain a qualification at management 
level, with the bulk of students (56 per 
cent drawn from the commercial sec- 
tor) , It is the high mobility ofpersonnel 
in the hotel and catering industry that 
leads to high wastage. 

Resource savings might be 
achieved, says HMI, if the HNC 
programme is ran concurrently with 
the existing programme for the Higher 
National Diploma in Hotel, Catering 
and Institutional Management. 

They also recommend that staff 
development would be better served 
through the short-term attachment of 
teachers to tbe hotel and catering 
industry to acquire up-to-date expert 
ence. 

The development of self-paced 
learning packages are recommended 
as an aid both for remedial studies and 
for students who miss classes, and it 
was found that students would stand to 
benefit from an early and more sys- 
tematic introduction to study skills. 


Engineering is the manufacturing sec- 
tor which has made the least progress 
towards building a vocational educa- 
tion and training system based on 
competence rather than age, qualifica- 
tions, or length of service, it was 
claimed this week. 

The accusation came from Manpow- 
er Services Commission director Mr 
Geoffrey Holland during an address to 
the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion on the new two-year Youth Train- 
ing! Scheme. 

The scheme, which comes into effect 
next April 1 was the most significant 
development in education andtraining 
since me 1944 Education Act, Mr 
Holland said. 


distinction in industry and commerce 
and their recruitment behaviour in tbe 
past," Mr Holland said. “Young peo- 
ple have been divided too early into 


sheep and goats." 

Finally, the Exchequer contribution 
to the scheme amounted to £4,060 per 
youth over the two-year period - 


engineering sector in particular the 
chance to make its own quantum leap 
forward. 

For the first time, all 16 and 17-year- 
Olds tearing full-ti me education s tood 
to gain a foundation in occupationally 
relevant training. Second, participants 
would have the opportunity to attain a 
recognized vocational qualification 
based on standards of competence. 
Any credits achieved would be based 
cm work place learning, and at the 
same time youngsters would be in a 
position to assess whether they liked 
the job and whether it suited them. 

In addition, the two-year period was 
to bo regarded as a teaming period, 
without obligation on the part of the 
participant, and the models underpin- 
ning the programme would give rise to 
new recruitment patterns. 

“There has been too much class 


although not all participants would 
qualify for the full two years. 

Mr Holland reminded the EEF that 
at least £80 million was available under 
the scheme to assist the industry 
towards a qualified young workforce, a 
financial advantage which its overseas 
competitors did not enjoy. 

In Britain the electrical contracting, 
construction, road transport and print- 
ing industries were a few examples of 
industries which had taken forward 
strides to create the much-needed 
professional and competent workforce 
with technical and technological sldllii- 

By international standards, every 
recent comparative study showed Bri- 
tain had an urider-educated, under- 
trained and under-qualified workforce 
and the two-yenr scheme would be a 
step towards turning this situation 
around. 


It is anticipated that 43 ,500 premium 
places will be filled in 1986 H, with 
51,000 approve first-year premium 
places, excluding Information Tech- 
nology Centre places. 


Additional funding will al» be 
available to disabled trainees in train- 
ing schemes which offer high-quality 
specialized places. Funds have been 
set aside for 4,000 first-year places, 
and up to 3,000 second-year places in 

men. 


Architects of disaster 


A demonstration by more than 200 
staff, students and professional 
architects was mounted outside the 
headquarters of the Royal Institution 
of British Architects (RIBA) last week 
in protest over proposed cuts which 
could lead to the closure of 
architecture schools at two 
polytechnics and one university. 

Representatives from the affected 
institutions: Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, Huddersfield and North East 
London Polytechnics, presented their 
ewe against the proposals to RIBA’s 
educational and professional develop- 
meht committee. They maintain the 
1 proposals are arbitrary, and in the case 


of Huddersfield and NELP, at ^ 
with recent accreditations of quau 1 ? 
from RIBA’s own visiting board. 

Mr Peter Melvin, chairman of t» 
RIBA committee gave the iwpgj 
tives assurances of support far 
case after the meeting. 

The recommendation that the abort 
institutions should close ® 
architecture schools, was made ane 
the acceptance by the National Ad 
ory Bo ay and the University G™ 
Committee of a working party rep®* 
released last month which * 

30 per cent cut in intake to ran 
architecture courses, and a 15 perce 
cut in Part 1 course intake. 
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Plans to build a new student*' union 
buUdina at Royal Holloway and 
Bedford New College have received a 
setback which win cost the college 
£400,000. 

The ; blow came when builders 

found an area of soft and decomposed 

ground on one part of the site, which 
.meant that the foundations would 
have to be completely redesigned. 

The college was forced fo declde 
whether to ditch, the £800,000 pro- 
, i«*i w^, require exra work 

■ «m rile, anyway j ori to Mvfelhe 

go-ahead to the redesigned versfon at 


nn cost of about £400,000. 
j of the council have now 

waded to continue the building 
work on the same site, even though 
they have not yet made any provision 
for Dirfljig foe additional cash. 

If the building was to be used 
purely for academic purposes, the 
JjDege “Wrt teve been abletodalm 
25? i“ one y back from the 
Committee - but 


negligence and could happ*° 
anyone. . - lefi i 

‘There were a number of 
borings taken, which Just hapf^ « 
not to include this pl«* ° f ke 
ground. Normally 
allowances for this kind of UdjSj 
we were working to ™cn * "sr 
budget, we could not afford to» 
said. 

One obvious source for par* 
cost Is £200,000 which has P* 


. » _ . • Wttl IS X4W.UUV wuim — 7 II Irff 

seggm **. ,he said earmarked for a new 

Kf/ S *»?&*'&* of very the college, which legally came W® 
. which did- not Imply being od August 1. ' J 
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scats (23 Conservative. 15 Labour and 
all the Alliance seats) are in consti- 
tuencies where the numbers of higher 
education students exceed the major- 
ity by which the seat is held, while the 
rest .ire where the majority is less than 
higher and further education full-time 
numbers combined. 


Among the MPs on the higher 
education only list arc Foreign Office 
minister Mr Malcolm Rifkind and 


number or Mrs neeucu « — 

”STh"sVci»iiy targeted 5 , 9 

coXuencies where the student vote 
in a acneral election could be critical 
and is fa pay particular attention to the 
SootM of the MPs concerned. 
rt ^Huntlv NUS president Mr Phil 
WwUsraidi "Where the sitting MP is 
in a targeted student marginal we will 
mil it to them straight - back our case 
jor adequate student finance or wc will 

-WSS-ta. examined the 155 
-official" marginals where majorities 
Jre less than 10 per cent of the 
electorate. But it decided that its 


7'MllQft IBM0 1H44 'MM 4VM 
hrtultum I 

BSI htruHd imlafpmanUuniibdiion lot IMIfll 
I \ liunudlMidpLtDl.lnniitailkn|gr 19IVW 

efforts would be better spent on seek- 
ing to influence constituencies with 
high student populations, and so it 
went on to produce its own list of 59 
marginals. 

Of these 33 are Conservative, 22 
Labour, and four Alliance. Forty-two 


newly appointed minister of slate for 
education and science, Mr Christopher 
Patten. 

Mr Patten’s majority of 5,340 in 
Bath is matched by the NUS's calcula- 
tion of the student vote in the consti- 
tuency of 5,457. influential Labour 
MPs on the list include Clive Soley 
(Hammersmith), John Golding (New- 
castle under Lyme), Michael Cocks, 
the Opposition chief whip, and Mr 
Barry Sneerman (Huddersfield). 

Leading Alliance figures include Mr 
Roy Jenkins, whose 1,164 majority at 
Hillhead Is vastly outnumbered by the 
estimated 7,760 student electorate. 

Now the union is to concentrate on 
encouraging students to register where 


their volet can be most effective, and is 
encouraged by the sight of all the 
political pairics taking the youth vote 
seriously in the run-up to tile next 
general elect inn. when some estimates 
suggest that four million young people 
will have the vote for the first time. 

NUS leaders fed that in the absence 
of the promised review of student 
financial support Government back- 
benchers are going to be especially 
susceptible lo political pressure from 
students and their families. 

In particular they say that parents 
are being asked lo pay 270 per cent 
more in contributions towards the 
student gram than five years ago. and 
that they now make up 43 per cent of 
Government spending on financial 
support. 

Of 323.000 students on full-time 
courses but not receiving any financial 
aid. 65,000 arc on non-acsignnted 
higher education courses. 

The first parliamentary challenge to 
the Government's grants package for 
1985/86, produced after last winter's 
climb-down on tuition fees, conics in 
the House of Lords next Monday. 




London lethargy 
must go, says v-c 


by Peter Aspden 
London University must shake off its 
lethargy and concentrate its develop- 
ment of modern methods of com- 
munication , data transmission and the 
use of audio-visual aids and self- 
learning techniques, says the new vice 
chancellor, Lord Flowers. 

In a speech to Royal Veterinary 
College students, he said the new 
methods were the tools for forging a 
truly federal university "where every- 
one can teach everyone else". 

Itwould.hcsaid, “be different from 
the one we knew when we stood at the 
hub of a great empire, setting educa- 
tional standards and aspirations for 
half the world, but an exciting one 
nevertheless." 

Some universities tit home and 
abroad were more advanced than 
London at adopting such methods, and 
the university needed a clear vision of 
what was needed and of what could 
reasonably be done. 

"It is an interesting speculation why 
the growth points in London have been 


the Westminster and Charing Cross 
medical schools and the Royal Veter- 
inary College, not in the centres of 
high-tech wizardry where you might 
have expected to find them." 

Lord Flowers praised the college’s 
innovative research programmes and 
its willingness to link with other institu- 
tion. such as its recent collaboration 
with Munich University. 

"At n time of ever-increasing finan- 
cial pressure, imposed by a Govern- 
ment that believes it can hnve educa- 
tion on the cheap, it would be all too 
easy to take refuge in purely protective 
measures. But it is precisely at such a 
time that there have to be bold innova- 
tions, long-term gains nt the expense of 
short-term losses." 

% The university has introduced a 
new external BSc (Economics) degree 
ns the first move in an expansion 
programme expected to take place 
over the next few years. 

The degree will have specialist 
courses in economics, management 
studies, accounting and banking. 



Euro-pots: Leicester Polytechnic opened the first exhibition by n single 
institution ever held in the European Parliament In Strasbourg ^ this 
week. A Europcnn Economic Community ruling bans exhibitions of 
work from fewer than six countries in the parliament building, but an 
exception is being made for the polytechnic because the city of 
Leicester has a twinning arrangement with StrMbou^.Theirottory 
here is designed and made by Brian Adams, and decorated by Simon 
Rimmer. 


More volunteers urged for 
basic work with prisoners 

by Maggie Richards = 


Volunteers should be used more wide- 
ly in literacy and basic education work 
in prisons and with ex-offcndcrs, says a 
report published this week. 

A consultative committee of the 
Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, 
whose predecessor pioneered the 
widespread use of volunteers in adult 
uteracy tuition, has been examining 
paste education provision in penal 
institutions. 

The committee’s report precedes a 
national conference on the issue to be 
Wd on December 17 aimed at local 
education authorities, probation ser- 
vices and prison education staff, which 
will examine ways of improving col- 


laboration. At present few volunteer 
tutors are involved in basic education 
in prisons, but where they have been 
used they have proved to be a valuable 
asset when working under the gui- 
dance of prison education staff, says 

the report. , . 

The report highlights the ignorance 
of some probation officers of the 
breadth of literacy and basic skills 
tuition. Some do not consider their 
clients in need of help unless they are 
completely illiterate or enumerate. 
Adult Uteracy and Basic Skills Work 
with Offenders! Ex-Offenders, Report 

of the ALBSU Consultative Comm - 
lee. Adult Literacy and Basic S/nlts 
Unit, Kingsbourne House, mm 
High Holborn, London WC1V 7DA. 


Chinese interest 
inl6-plusplan 

The Scottish Education Department 
can Justifiably claim to have aroused 
international interest in Its 16-plus 
action plan following an invitation to 
visit China in December. , 

A party of Chinese educationists 
visited Scotland earlier this year to 
look at vocational education for the 
over 16s, and have now proposed 
through the British Council a senes of. 
visits to set up links between Scotland 
and Guangdon province. . 

The first party to visit China in 
December will be led by Mr John 
Ferguson, senior chief inspector of 
schools in Scotland, and will include 
Mr Craig Brown, principal of Dundee 
College of Farther Education, and Mr 


Students told 
‘be rational’ 
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The poor 
relation 
fights back 

Amid all the drama of the Labour 
Party conference, wllh Its media 
concentration on Liverpool and the 
National Union of Mineworkera, the 
first steps towards launching the 
Labour Parly’s charter for higher 
education went almost unnoticed. 
Only The THES drew attention to the 
element within the proposed charter 
of most significance for public sector 
higher education; the commitment to, 
parity of fonding with the university 
sector. 

The Labour Party Is now the first 
political party to commit itself pub- 
licly to a course of action which will 
remove the Indefensible difference In 
the unit of resource between the two 
sectors. The public sector which has 
been responsive to political demands 
to switch the balance of Us provision 
towards engineering! Information 
technology and other vocational 
areas and has also ensured the 
maintenance of student access at the 
time of the university cuts, has been 
penalized for its endeavours. The gap 
in funding Is now too large to be 
tolerated. 

The public sector has long been the 
poor relation in the world of higher 
education. Under-resourced from 
the outset, that disadvantage, which 
In the late 1970s was softening at the 
margins, is now Increasing sharply. 
The entire system Is living off its 
intellectual and financial heritage 
which is rapidly running out. The 
> threat to quality of educational provl- 

t sion Is nolonger abstract but n daily 
f reality in the lives of staff to higher 
education . They are Increasingly oul- 
p raged by the expectation that they 
( will continue to deliver the quality of 
' education students rightly demand in 

i an environment which foils to sup- 
port the maintenance of professional 
standards. 

Quality is repeatedly used ns a 
measure by which courses are Judged 
and It is a nonsense to expect the 
public sector to compete as centres of 
excellence in any area of provision 
wiien the under-resourcing Is so 


pline in their behaviour, since it is on 
this that a university’s public image is 

^ Dr John Burnett, at the university’s 
welcoming ceremony for undergradu- 
ates, said there had been criticisms 


College of Further ^ucauon, u al no such , 
John MacPhewn, deputy director of £ d j Dburg h 
education in Strathclyde Region. soundly 5a 


Green Paper criticized as ‘too narrow 
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“e Government is to reduce public 
'‘Penditure, with resultant cuts in 
r«^ rc f s for higher education, the 
SE?** “more about coping with 
b ' e resources than about de- 
states the association in a 
tailed critique delivered to the 
State for Education and 

Ji chapter-by-chapter observa- 
association tackles the Gov- 
SS 1 ! its failure to address 


among these' the adequate supjrf 


states the t 

raises that t 
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states that the sooner the binary re- 
sponsibilities of higher! uiucation in- 
stitutions are recognized, the better. 

If there are also to be stronger links 
between higher eduction and the 
national economy, then researeh of an 
applied character should be given the 
.“r __ _ another argument 


recently that students had prevented 
speakers from attending meetings in 
university precincts, or had shouted 
them down without a hearing, that 
student associations were not run 
democratically and misused public 
funds. . . , 

To his knowledge, said the pnndp- 
al, no such criticisms had been made of 
Edinburgh, nor was he aware of how 
soundly Hased some of these criticisms 

were - . 

“That is not the point. What is, is 
that a university, above all other 
institutions, should be where freedom 
of speech flourishes, where mindless 
demonstrations or thoughtless parrot- 
chanting should be an anathema, 
where reasoned and rational debate 
should be at its most powerful and 
effective." 

We all lived in a confused and 
confusing world in which it was only 
too easy to accept slogans and ideolo- 
gies thoughtlessly with some relief, 
warned the principal. 

But If students adopted such atti- 
tudes, however great the provocation 
or frustration, tndy would hnve be- 
trayed the value} for which Edinburgh 
had stood for over 400 years - a 
rational way of life, the disciplined use 
of mind with freedom to explore 
without bound, and the pursuit of true 
wisdom. ' . . . 

“It is only by the rational use of mind 
that as a university, as a national oir as a 
, world community we shall bring sanity 
j to a 


Increasingly, planning Is being 
done on a Iransbinary basis and 
comparisons made across the binary 
line. Quality is not measured against 
available resources but as though it 
were some abstract construct which, 
Irrespective of resources, can be 
Judged In Isolation. It Is scarcely 
surprising In such circumstances that 
public sector courses are criticized, 
and when opportunities are created 
to rationalize provision it is the 
public sector rather than universities 
which suffer course closures. 

The demand for parity of funding 
should not be seen as simply a 
sectional demand on behalf of the 
public sector. It Is a demand for 
equity which ought to command the 
support of those In universities. 

The universities cannot afford an 
under-resourced public scetor which 
can always be used to threaten and 
cqjole their sector to conform to 
government policy. The Association 
of University Teachers are fighting 
their own battle against selective 
distribution of fonding for researeh 
within the universities’ recurrent 
grant. Differential fonding and dif- 
ferential status go hand in hand. The 


National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education’s de- 
mand for parity of resources for the 
sector reflects the same principled 
stand. It Is one which should unite, 
rather than divide, (he sectors. 

Jean Bocock 

The author Is assistant secretary, 
higher education, at the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
• and Higher Education. . •/ 
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overseas news 


Boost for education research 


from David Dickson 

PAWS 

France is planning to give a major 
buusl to research in education by 
putting the activity on die same admi- 
nistrative level as research in science, 
medicine and agriculture. 

At prcseiil, these latter three have 
their uwn nationul organizations, 
which ure responsible for distributing 
funds to research groups throughout 
the country, and maintaining links 
with the university research commun- 
ity. Education, in contrast, has had to 
make do with u single body, the 
National Institute for Pedagogical Re- 
search. which carries out virtually all 
Us own research. 

The minister for national education, 

M Jcun-Pierre Chcvfincmcnt, an- 
nounced ill Paris last week that he has 
asked a group of experts to prepare 
plans for a new body, to he known as 
the National Institute for Research in 
Education and Training (INRIIF). 

Although the new organization bus 
virtually the same title as that which it 
will replace, it is planned to be given 
much wider responsibilities, acting us a 
mechanism for bringing together re- 
search workers in universities, in other 
public institutions, and even in indust- 
rial companies. 

M Chevdnement's announcement 
was made during o two-day meeting in 
Paris which brought together almost 
2,500 teachers, educational re scar- 

Swedish 
‘dream’ 
turns sour 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Two out of every three Swedish uni- 
versity teachers would be prepared to 
move to another job, provided it 
matched their qualifications. This con- 
clusion has been drawn by Mr GOran 
Jense, a sociology lecturer at Lund 
University, after three years of study- 
ing the environment in which 
academics work. 

Having interviewed 205 staff and 
jMstgraduate students from five facul- 
ties at Lund, Mr Jense revealed that i 
dissatisfaction stemmed from feelings 
of job insecurity, fragmented work- 
loads,, too little time for research and 
inadequate resources for effective 
leaching. 

The latest of Mr Jense’s five volumes 
on the subject is called “Drdmmen om 
professuren" (“the professorship 
dream"). It shows (hat the chance for 
reemits to university staffs ever to 
become professors Is now very remote, 
with few promotional opportunities in | 
the next 10 years. 

Thought the freedom to work how 
and when one likes still exists in the 
Swedish academic world, Mr Jense 
claims that it is circumscribed by 
responsibilities that impel 90 per cent 
of staff to work at weekends Professors 
and lecturers in particular are unable 
to And time for research. 

Mr Jense is perturbed that those 
who sacrifice long years on obtaining 
doctorates are not compensated in 
salary terms. Indeed, theiT job oppor- 
tunities are narrowing because many 
employers prefer to recruit less qual- 
ified youngsters rather than waiting for 
doctors in their mid-thirties. 

The feeling of insecurity is mast 
acute among lecturers, few of whom 
have permanent status, and temporary 
teaching staff. Many are paid for 
working on externally financed pro- 
jects subject to sudden squeezes. 


chers. and induvirhi] training officers 
under the ambitious title "Lilucation 
training and society: research paths for 
the future”. 

One of the ministers main purposes 
in staging the conference was tu coun- 
teract the impression he lins given in 
the past of snowing little interest in 
educational research, appearing to 
believe that effective teaching is pri- 
marily a question of conveying a 
closely-defined curriculum as efficient- 
ly as possible. 

Although the me cling appears to 
have done little fur M Cncvcncment's 
personal image - many teachers re- 
main strongly opposed to some of his 
recent educational reforms , such as the 
substantial reduction in lime devoted 
(o non-academic subjects - its organiz- 
ers claimed afterwards thru if Ii:iiI been 
u powerful stimulus to the field of 
educational research which is expected 
to be expressed over a period of 
several years. 

The key to this process will be the 


greater political visibility given to the 
field by the creation of (he new body. 
According to a preliminary outline 


which has been prepared by the minis- 
try of national education, the fun- 
damental research sponsored through 
this body will fall into three separate 
categories: 

• Research being carried out in the 
framework of existing academic disci- 
plines, such as sociology, economics, 


psychology :ind history; 
tfi Research devoted to the approach 
taken to the (caching of specific sub- 
jects. such as mathematics, physics and 
modern languages, in French schools 
and colleges, and; 

• Research in new educational techni- 
ques, such as new forms of teaching 
material and self-teaching programs. 

In addition, specific research pro- 
jects with more clearly-defined objec- 
tives will be carried out over periods of 
four to five years. Hie goal will be to 
address specific problems in education 
raised by the ministry, which it is hoped 
will result in the production of new 
teaching materials and procedures. 

While the new institute wijl take 
over many of the current activities of 
the old one in these fields, it will also 
operate through n network of regional 
offices, each of which will be responsi- 
ble for keeping in contact with local 
universities nnd other research groups. 
This network will also be used to 
guarantee dissemination of the results 
obtained from the various research 
projects. 

The creation of the new institution 
was welcomed during the conference 
by the minister of research and tech- 
nology. M Hubert Curien, who said 
that It was needed to encourage grea- 
ter interdisciplinarity and dearer defi- 
nition of the relative roles of funda- 
mental and applied research in educa- 
tion. 


Agriculture planners 
plug into UN databank 


by Thomas Land 
The United Nations is using advanced 
electronics to set up an enormous 
databank which will help agricultural 
planners all over the world to arrest the 
deterioration of the global environ- 
ment. 

The databank, in Geneva, uses 
computers capable of 12 million cal- 
culations per second. K w called the 
Global Resource Information Data- 
base and it will enable planners and 
developers to make decisions on the 
basis of sound and up-to-date informa- 
tion. It is at the disposal of universities 
and research institutions worldwide as 
well as ministries of agriculture and 
' land-use planners. 

The scheme will cost $2.5 million 
during Its initial two-year pilot phase 
and will have an international staff of 
10 by the end of this year in addition to 
20 trainees from developing countries 
with Swiss government scholarships 
and fellowships. 

Wayne Mooneyhan, who is in 
charge of the databank, said: “The unit 
will deal with environmental concerns 
ranging from land degradation and the 
low of tropical forests to the increasing 


could mean, for example, monitoring 
the changes in the habitat of the 
African elephant, assessing the en- 
vironmental effects of the construction 
of a new dam or highway, calculating 
the soil erosion in a watershed, corre- 
lating the effects of development pro- 
jects on air or water quality and 
tracking the mass balance of distant 
-glaciers." 

For more than a decade, the UN's 
environment monitoring system has 
been gathering data by means of 
satellites, light aircraft and ground 
surveys. The information concerns 
climate, the long-range transport of 
pollutants, renewable resources the 
oceans and human health. 

Michael Gwynne, fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, predicts that the new 


unit may well become a powerful tool 
for understanding the processes that 
are destroying the fabric of Africa. 


amounts of CO 1 in the atmosphere and 
changing climatic conditions. This 


Belgians in court over fees 


from Jane Morrison 

BRUSSELS 

The European Community Commis- 
sion has taken the Belgian government 
to the European court of justice over 
its failure to comply fully with a court 
ruling on the payment of fees by 
foreigners studying in Belgium. The 
Commission says It asked the court to 
take “interim measures** to force com- 
pliance “in order to -safeguard the 
rights of community nationals'* want- 
ing to undertake studies in Belgium 
during the current academic year. 

In February, the European court 
ruled that Belgium's fees, charged to 


Lecturer is mortally 
offended by computer 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

George Blanksten is back from the 
dead. His 200 political science stu- 
dents at North Western University, 
Chicago, are glad to hear it. And 
Professor Blanksten himself is some- 
what relieved. At the age of 68 life 
holds sufficient hazards without 
being billed by mistake. 

The professor’s troubles began last 
year when his doctor submitted to 
Medicare- America’s health plan for 
the over-65s - a bill for a routine 
medical test. Payment was refused. 
This patient, said the social security 
office, is dead. According to our 
computer records, George Blanksten 
died on August 6, 1984. 

Blanksten 's doctor was not 
amused. It Is one thing to bury your 
own mistakes, but quite another to 
have some computer try to do it for 
you. He resubmitted the bUl with an 
explanation, having established that 
his patient was Indeed alive, but the 
computer would have none of it. 
Blanksten is dead, it said again. And 
again. And again. 

‘The first month or two, I didn’t 
take them seriously," said the profes- 
sor. “I thought it was just a stupid 
bureaucratic mistake.” 

But by February this year the joke 
was wearing thin. Having filled In 
umpteen forms to no effect, George 
Blanksten went to the social security 
office and presented himself In per- 
son to the manager, Ms Carlene 
Sensenbrenner. He felt substantia] 
enough, but Ms Sensenbrenner must 
have been able to see through him 
because her computer reflued to 
change its mind. He filled In more 
forms. The rejected bill kept coming 
back. 

.In July he appealed to his congress- 
man, Sidney Yate8 r wlroagroed that 
as with Mark Twain, the report of his 
death appeared to be an exaggera- 
tion. Yates got the soelal security 
department to review the case. 

But while Twain got ail instant 
apology from the Associated Press, 
Blanksten had no such lock. Two 
months later he received the follow- 
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lug reply from Medicare: “As re- 
quested, we have reviewed your 
entire claim to decide whether our 
original determination was correct 
and we have found the decision made 
on this claim was correct.” 

George Blanksten was getting wor- 
ried. The amount of his doctors biD 
was trivial, but the long-term Im- 
plications of being consigned to a 
premature grave were considerable. 
There was, after all, his pension to 
consider. 

Back he went to Ms Sensenbren- 
ner, letter in hand, but against the 
wisdom of the computer a mere 
mortal academic is helpless. So far as 
she was concerned, ne was dead. 
Sorry, professor. 

It was the press which finally 
resurrected George Blanksten. In 
desperation he wrote to Mike Roykd, 
a syndicated columnist with the Chi- 
cago Tribune , who revealed his plight 
to a disbelieving public. On Septem- 
ber 17 an embarrassed Ms Sensen- 
brenner decided that her computer 
might, after all, have made a mis- 
take. George Blahksten was returned 
to the ranks of the living after 13 
months in the official tomb. 

“It’s a terribly sad commentary on 
bureaucracy,’’ he said mildly. 


“Using the environmental data 
available, the computerized process 
will be able to locate the factors mast 
likely to be responsible for the crisis at 
the continental and national levels,” 
he says. “As weak points are disco- 
vered, it will be possible to take 
decisions to begin the process of 
rehabilitation. n 


New legislation will Lonp slow 
protect scientists ’’ « 

China has commenced working out * UU V Vl* 

new legislation designed to protect the n . | -rr j , 

Stef r r ^ oi the Kudzu 


foreign students in its technical 
schools, colleges and universities, con- 
travened the EEC’s treaty of Rome 
and must be abolished for EEC nation- 
als. The case was brought by Francoise 


China has commenced working out 
new legislation designed to protect the 
rights of scientists and help spur recent 
reforms in the management of re- 
search in science and technology. 

The new laws are being drafted by a 
new body set up under the State 
Science and Technology Commission, 
headed by minister Song Jian, the first 
draft of which is expected to be 
finished by the end of the year. The 
new body will draw on the knowledge 
of experts from ‘relevant fields 
throughout China who will meet at 
regular intervals to iron out details 
over the next few months. 


miov nua uiuuLiik uj i iwivUlOb . _ _ ... , 

Gravier, a French woman studying in .Jfl Pf SWjjJB at . a specially called oieet- 

Ufigc, who challenged the Belgian law in last week, Mr Hu Keshi, 


Ltege, who challenged the Belgian law 
when asked to pay fees In the 1982# 
academic year. EEC treaty rules ban 
all discrimination against community 
citizens on the grounds of nationality. 

The Commission said the changes 
Belgium made to its law following the 
court judgement did not “deal satisfac- 
torily with restrictions that infringed 
the rights of community citizens”. 


teaching staff. Many are paid for during the current academic year. court judgement did not “deal satSfac- tlon was imnerative to enSiri 
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Chinese expansion means shortage of equipment and staff 


vice-chairman of the Education, Sci- 
ence, Culture and Public Health Com- 
mittee of the National People’s Con- 
gress, said that current laws and reg- 
ulations were failing to keep abreast of 
the couhtiy’s development in science 
and technology and that new legisla- 
tion was imperative to ensure that 
science served economic development 
more effectively In future. 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
As bighor education expands in China , 
the number of graduates enrolling in 
Its universities Is rapidly increasing. 
But, with expansion, a number of new 


often, say students, the work they “wrong jobs” and that what profes- 
ODgnge n is of little value , often being sional knowledge and skill they had 
a repetition of work carried out by acquired was not being used to the 
others. And when Institutes do possess' benefit of their employers or them- 
excollent equipment and laboratory selves. 


problems arc arising, the most serious 
of which is a lack of adequate research 
facilities, trained technical personnel 


facilities, they frequently lack the 
trained technical staff to handle the 
technical probems presented. This, 

, , , .... , says the survey, constitutes a huge 

and a scarcity of research subjects in waste. 

many universities. Another probera revealed by the 

A recent survey of a number of survey was the waste of talent that 
universities and colleges shows that the occurs 1 when graduates . take up em- 

limitation of. research, themes PWL ployment, The survey found' that' 

facilities are prevent! ha many students • sometHihg like 70 per Cbnt of graduates' 
from realizing their full potential. Too Interviewed felt that they were ip the 


More than 300 graduates recently 
assigned to work in one ministry said 
that since becoming employed, they, 
had been given no “proper* work to 
do, and were largely engaged In activi- 
ties unrelated to the fields in which 
they were qualified. Fifty per Cent said 
they had. been allocated clerical work, 
romrfpg documents, bajidlipg the post 
ana tnetiial chores like de anintj ,-. • 
Graduates in most of the work 


places surveyed, which included those 
under the ministries of agriculture, 
culture and metallurgical industries, 
the Chinese Academy of Sciences and 
the Academy of Social Sciences, com- 
plained that the attitudes of their 
seniors was far from sympathetic when 
they voiced their thoughts, often being 
labelled “arrogant and conceited”. 

Employers’ attitudes on continuing 
education and research were, said a 
large percentage of graduates, clojed- 
Tnr'j °® e ; worlyeadcra even djs- 
robraged- graduates from dontiniifag 
their studies. 3 


The kudzu Is coming. At 10 Inches a 
day it has crept from the Deep South o 
Maryland. And Pennsylvania is now 
looking to its defences. 

Ten inches a day may not sound 
much, but it's pretty fast for a veget- 
able. And if Tom Sasek, a botany 
researcher at Duke University in 
North Carolina, is to be believed, « 
could soon begin to pick up speed, jot 
the kudzu thnves on carbon diosw 
and the forecast "greenhouse effect in 
the earth’s atmosphere will be just its 
cup of tea. 

The kudzu, a native of east Asia and 
a member of the bean family, w» 
introduced into the United States* 
century ago as a source of can* 
fbodder and for erosion control. 

In the 1930s the Soil ConservalfaJ 
Service planted the vine extenaveiy 
and before long the kudzu was «P r **S 
across fields and draped over trees 
over the south. It was then declare* 
weed and efforts began to eradicate 

Which was not so easy. The tap 
of a full grown kudzu can be * «o°‘. 
diameter and extend eight feet 1 

earth. And it takes repeated appn 08 
tions of herbicide to kill it. 

Sasek has been feeding the kudzu cfl 
carbon dioxide in his laboratory. /' 
675 parts per million, which s iffJJ 
the current atmospheric level but on 
likely to be reached through the barn 
.ing of fossil fuels during the. oWj 
century, it grows sterns^ peg 
longer than even Its present prodigy 
efforts. And as the carbon 
raises global temperature, so the ku 
zu wrnbe able to extend its _ range.. 
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overseas news 


Physicians urged to heal numbers crisis 


from William No ^ shington 

rf Ibe Department of Health 
Human Services, which is warning 
Sal schools that they may have to 
?! their enrolments. The department 

SfiESl by the year 2000. the 
United Stales will have 51,800 more 
nhnidans than it needs. 

P This Year, the county’s 127 medical 
schMls graduated lMl8 new physi- 
w ftch was 2,600 more than a 

ago b* fcw u er , than “ 

1984 when graduations reached a peak 
flfl6 343. The number of women 
naduates, almost 5,000, represented a 
lO-fold Increase o ver 20 years. 

Too many 
graduates 
chasing 
too few jobs 

Hie days when government could 
provide ready-made jobs for graduates 
are over, according to Malaysia’s De- 
pety Prime Minister Datuk Musa 
raiam. 

» ln Kuala Lumpur, Datuk 
that the time when the 
Malaysian government could provide 
education and then jobs for graduates 
bad ended - the government could not 
afford further expanding the public 
sector to accommodate the Increasing 
numbers of graduates being turned out 
by the universities. 

The deputy prime minister’s com- 
ments reflect the central element of the 
government's thinking on the means 
w which “real jobs" can be created in 
the current recession. It hopes the 
private sector could play a more dyna- 
mk role and eventually take over as 


The new doctors will be carrying 
more than their diplomas and stetho- 
scopes into their new careers. Some 
14,000 of them will have an average 
debt to repay for their medical educa- 
tion of $30,000. This is 13 per cent 
more than those who graduated last 
year, and may account for the argu- 
ment of Jean Mayer, president of Tufts 
University, that America does not 
have a glut of doctors, merely too 
many in the wrong place. Mayer is 
refusing to cut the size of his medical 
school classes. 

The problem is that few graduates 
with such a burden of debt feel inclined 
to practice in impoverished urban 
districts, community and migrant 
health centres, and isolated rural dis- 
tricts - places where the needs ore 


great and the financial rewards arc 
small. 

Such areas are frequently served by 
those who were awarded scholarships 
to cover the cost of their training by the 
national health service corps. As a 
condition of the scholarship the stu- 
dent is required to spend a period of 
time after graduation, usually two 
years, working where doctors are 
scarce. Some go to the Indian health 
service or the federal bureau of 
prisons. 

This year some 1 ,500 of the graduate 
crop have been enlisted in this way. 
This is a record number for the 


to practice in impoverished urban 13-year-old history of the programme, tough policy, put into opei 
jistricts, community and migrant and it is likely to remain so. Cuts in this year, hasbeen respoi 
lealth centres, and isolated rural dis- federal spending under the Reagan current record enlistment 
iricts - places where the needs are administration have led to fewer scho- ny is earnestly denied in 

Students demand action on debt 


lar&hips being granted. The enp be- | 
tween a surplus of would-oe rich 1 
doctors and a shortage of poor ones is 
therefore likely to increase. 

Any young doctor or dentist who 
reneges on his agreement, ami refuses 
to sign up to help the needy, faces stiff 
penalties. He may have to pay the 
government three times the amount of 
his scholarship, plus interest, and suf- 
fer exclusion from the Medicare and 
Medicaid programmes. At the last 
count, some 254 had been reported to 
the justice department, which is chas- 
ing them for a total of $9 million. 

Some cynics have suggested that this 
tough policy, put into operation earlier 
this year, has been responsible for the 
current record enlistment. This calum- 
ny is earnestly denied in Washington. 


from Patricia Smith 

HAVANA 

Latin American students added their 
voices to the growing clamour for 
redressing the imbalance between the 
industrialized and Third World at a 
recent meeting here on the region’s 
foreign debt. 

The students, from some 35 coun- 
tries in Latin America and the Carib- 
bean, backed the call for a continental 
day of action in October for the 
cancellation of the $360,000 million 
debt. 

They represented a broad spectrum 
of political, social and religious opin- 
ion drawn together by the desire to 
stem the disastrous effects the debt 
burden is having on living standards. 

Peruvian Juan Carlos Leon told the 
600 delegates: “It's not worth finishing 

i__. i _i it a — u — • - 







Cuban leader Fidel Castro with delegates at the conference 


secondary school if you don’t get a job. 
Some people end up selling things on 
the streets, with no rights, no home, no 


foreign debt, the government, while 
reviewing its overall development 
strategy, had to be cautious in its 
spending and could not afford to be as 
generous as it has been in the past in 
meeting the demands of different 
groups. 

Less public sector jobs provided by 
government will, however, huve 
little or no effect on the career pros- 
pects of most non-Malay (Chinese and 
Iwjan) graduates. This is because 
under the government's Bumiputera 
policy of preferential treatment tor the 
Malays, most public sector posts (80- 
50 per cent In practice, according to 
recent reports) are reserved for Malay 
graduates only. 

Hong Kong 
sets priority 

Nmg Kong's science and technology 

S rts have been urged to take the 
bve in developing new ideas by 
tttablisbing the country's own scien- 
and technological research base, 
"9Kb would enable the country to 
wapt to worldwide economic changes 
“m improve its competitiveness in 
wfomational markets. 

.Speaking at a meeting of the Hong 
Association for the advancc- 
®*nt of science and technology, Pro- 
j^sor Y.Q Chen, the association’s 


social security. Others turn to drug 
trafficking, robbery and prostitution. 

Differences emerged over the view 
of earmarking 10 per cent of export 
earnings for interest payments, 
espoused by new Peruvian president 
Alan Garda and conference host Fidel 
Castro’s line that the debt should be 

cancelled. _ . , , , , 

Many students from pnndpal deb- 
tor states like Brazil and Argentina 
argued the need for individual rather 
than collective renegotiation or a refusal 

tU ^Brazil ia in no position to say it 
won't pay the debt because of its own 
internal contradictions," said Andrea 
Neves, granddaughter of the late 


Brazilian president-elect, Tancredo 
Neves. “Fust it must maintain the 
democratic transition from years of 
military rule.” 

But national sovereignty Itself was 
affected by the debt, argued Mexicnu 
Ambrosio Llanos. The debt was used 
as a lever on countries to make them 
apply economic formulas which meant 
education, health and housing cut- 
backs, wage freezes and price rises, 
causing widespread popular discon- 

Many speakers called for the imple- 
mentation of the United Natioas- 
backed new International economic 
order. Latin American export Income 
has dwindled because of an overvalued 
dollar, protectionism and high interest 
rates whereas the price of necessary 
imports has continued to rise. 

Computers operating in the national 
conference lobby where the meeting 


New drug boost for Aids research 


A possible cure for Aids - acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome - is now 
undergoing dincial trials at 
versity In North Carolina and at the 
United States’ national cancer insU- 
tute. The new drug is know .chemically 


the dozen patients who are taking part 
in the trials. Most are in an advanced 
stage of the disease. 

With some 13,000 American cases of 
Aids so far reported and 3,600 deaths - 
numbers which are expected to double 
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the laboratory tests, is more enthusias- 
tic. He (old a meeting of the American 
Sodety for Microbiology: “I think this 
Is very promising. This is one of the 
most intent drugs against the Aids 
virus. 

Dr Mitauya’s experiments show that 
in the test tube, at feast, the drug 
protects infected cells from being kil- 


process that the virus uses to make 
copies of Itself inside human white 
Mood cells. It appears to be less Jtoxte 
t han other experimental Aids meal 
does but it is too early to tell whether 
S St-tube success will be repeated m 


uuauv uim - — — - . « , 

And I am cautiously optimistic that 
this drag can be developed and that 
other drags of more refined technolo- 
gy can be brought to bear on it. 

Dr Hiroaki Mitsuya, who conducted 


Congress has voted $190 million for 
Aids research in the coming year - 
almost double the 1985 figure and $70 
million more than President Reagan 
asked for. 


was held brought out daily fact sheets 
to show among other things that 
earmarking only a portion of export 
Income for debt repayment would 
ultimately increase the debt. 

In Argentina, for example, a 
$48,000 million debt would rise to 
$79,000 million in 20 years even 
with 10 per cent annual export growth 
and only 6 per cent interest rates if it 
paid 10 per cent of export income. 

The 15-day student meetlngwasone 
of a series of conferences Cuba has 
hosted over the summer attracting 
participants from many countries with 
which It has no formal diplomatic ties. 

Journalists, trade unionists, women 
and leading political, social and reli- 
gious figures from the region have met 
separately and their views been widely 
reported in Latin America and the 
Caribbean where the debt is one of the 
most burrilng issues of the moment. 


Doctors’ 

dilemma 

under 

review 

by Sarah Jane Evans 
Some 6,000 students are starting 
courses in medicine this term in Spain’s 
25 faculties. Between 50 and 75 per 
cent of them will not finish their 
studies. Few of those who do will have 
the chance to gain practical postgradu- 
ate experience: for the 2u,GOO who 
applied this year for internships, there 
were only 1,262 places. 

The problem stems from Spain’s 
policy of open access to university 
courses for students who have gained a 
basic qualification, allied to the popu- 
larity of medicine with its high status 
and income. The high-point for admis- 
sions was 1976-77, when 22,554 stu- 
dents enrolled in medicine, of whom 
only 8,181 graduated in 1981. The 
open access policy still holds in most 
faculties, but in 1983 because of the 
severe overcrowding a quota system 
was introduced in several faculties, 

I among them medicine and veterinary 
science. 

The university training consists of 
two parts, each of three years. Because 
of the overcrowding, practical experi- 
ence for undergraduates Is rare in 
many faculties. Successful graduates 
are nee to open consulting rooms, or 
to do locum work in country practices, 
although they may never have seen the 
ioside of an operating theatre. 

Each year one in six graduates 
enters the exams run by the Education- 
al Commission for Foreign Medical 
Graduates, which gives successful 
candidates hospital training in the 
USA. Only one in five of Spain’s 
candidates pass, and the country often 
does worse than some in the Third 
World. 

The remaining candidates enter the 
much criticizen examination for in-^ 
ternships In Spanish hospitals. This Is a 
multiple choice paper, 250 Questions 
lasting 4 V4 hours. Last spring the police 
were called In when it was found that a 
gang had been selling fake exam 
papers for 1 Vi million pesetas. 

The candidate who does best goes to 
thie hospital and speciality of his 
choice, and so on down the list of those 
wbo pass, but the further down the list 
candidates appear, the more likely 
they are to be assigned to a speciality iu 
which they have no Interest or voca- 
tion. Many who fail re-enter this 
examination three or four times. 

The Ministry of Health and the 
universities have woken up to the 
seriousness of the problem, but can 
find no easy answers for a profession 
which haa one of the highest levels of 
unemployment in the country. With 
entry to the Common Market close, 
Spain compares unfavourably with Its 
neighbours and must bring its level 
of service into line with EEC stan- 


dards, as well as making Its Qualifica- 
tions compatible with those of Europe. 

Spain is third only to Italy and 
Germany In terms of the number of 


doctors 'per head of population (in 
1982-83, there was oae doctor for 
every 354 inhabitants, while the UK 
came bottom of the table with a ratio of 
one to 620,) but it fallsfar short of basic 
levels of provision in the number of 
specialities. 
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Taruzelsld creates a university to epitomize his era 

swti 


iM 7T “ lU Ine re *t oi Asia, as 
“a la where most trading opportuni- 
after Britain hands over 
™g8 Kong to China in 1997. 

b c said, Hong Kong must 
SH*. its own scientific and lech- 
•wiogjcai research h«w. and mism «f 


and to » conikterable 

tam found'd r" ’ 

rather than educational needs.. 
Formally, the new university was 
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hjeher educational establishments, 
and the new university has been cre- 
ated out of two of them, the Pedagogic 
College and the department of tram- 

SjnSbASSSKfi 

off to become part of the umvereity. In 
line with the status of Szczecin as a 
major port and ship-building centre, 
the university is supposed" to pay 
special attention to sea-related sub- 

^®How important this maritime slant 
will provero practice is unclear. As the 
Wareaw weekly Polityka noted last 

3? tire academics on the organkmg 


theoretical courses transferred to the 
university from the Szczecin agricultu- 
ral academy it is not at present clear 
whether they have had any real suc- 
cess. 

In fact, as the rector of the new 
university. Professor Karimierz Jas- 
kot, stated in bis inaugural speech, the 
opening of the new university at tbu 
tune is “a political act of great signifi- 
cance". The Act of Parti ament which 
established the university stipulated 
that teaching must begin “not later 
than the beginning of the academic 
year 1986-87”. 


man for the Ministry of Srience and 
Higher Education, the main task in 
establishing the new university has 
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Poland’s "economic crisis” refers pri- 
marily to international finance; there 
are plenty of zloty, the spokesman 
said, for domestic construction. 

This year, however, as Professor 
Jaskot explained, marks the 40th 
anniversary of the “return of the land 
of Western Pomerania" to Poland. 
The government of the Polish Peoples 
Republic is vciy sensitive about any 
signs of what It calls West German 
“revanchism”, even when these are no 
more threatening than annual reun- 
ions In West Germany of elderly 
pensioners who were born and grew up 
In the formerly German areas of 
Poland. 

A major motive behind tbe founda- 
tion of Szczecin University has un : 
doubtedly been the desire to stress the 

fa'tti'aMq.lfel tiud* rn-v.t 
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Peter Aspden reports on the threat to Reading University’s course in remedial language studies 


As an example of Imw higher 
tiun is currently finding it difficult, in 
v.ty the least, to respond to new neoK 
and iniliatives, the ease of Reading 
University’s diploma ionise in reme- 
dial language studies is hard to heat. 

The course is the country’s only 
specialist training provision for 
teachers of speech and language-im- 
paired children; but following five 
successful years, it is in danger of 
dosing because of the ubiquitous 
“financial difficulties 1 '. 

No one involved in the running of 
the course, or in the teaching of 
speech- impaired children, has any 
doubts as to the usefulness of the 
diploma. Not the Association for All 
Speech impaired Children (APASiC), 
nor the Department of Education and 
Sac nee, nor the university itself. Yet 
in a few weeks time, it may have to 
announce that the course will he 
discontinued from next year. 

The course was established by 
APASIC in 1979, who mamiged to 
hack it with financial support from 
Marks und Spencer, who provided an 
initial three-year grant followed by 
ex ira funds for a further two years. 'I lie 
importance of the course, says the 
association, cannot be overestimated. 

According to Professor David Crys- 
tal, its first organizer, up lo onc-in- 
seven of all children can experience 
some difficulty in speech or lunguage, 
yet there is virtually no provision tor 
the training of teachers to deul with 
such difficulties. 


Speed Is 
of the 
Hong 
Kong 
essence 

There aie many factors which contri- 
bute to the speed Bt which events take 
place in Hong Kong. Extraordinary 
population fluctuations, (principally 
upwards) over the last 50 years have 
made a swift-acting administrative 
machine imperative, given a total of 
5IA million people living in an area 
slightly larger than the Isle of Wight- 
At any rate the network of executive 
and legislative responsibility Is compa- 
ratively compact. 

The territory is ruled by the Gov- 
ernor as representative of the Queen 
and he is advised by the Executive 
Council, which is responsible for poli- 
cy-making and the Legislative Coun- 
cil, which enacts legislation. Mem- 
bership of the councils is either cx- 
officio or by nomination, subject to 
approval by the Governor or the 
Secretary of State. In anticipation of 
1997 a measure of democracy is being 
introduced, though a nice balance 
must be struck if civil unrest Is not to be 
the result of progress being too hasty 
or too slow. Tho administrative system 
and the geographical compactness of 
the territory conspire to give the visitor 
n sense of the presence of nuthority 
rarely fdt in the UK. 

The Qovemor and the two Councils 
rely heavily on external advice from 
many quarters and In the caseof higher 
education the key body is the uni- 
versity and Polytechnic Grants Com- 
mittee, As tho title suggests, (be binary 
line docs not exist mHong Kong ana 
the UPGC functions both to review the 
needs of the universities and 
polytechnics and to advise the govern- 
ment accordingly. This wide-ranging 
remit, which does not include execu- 
tive powers, has enabled the UPGC to 
advise on a coordinated policy for 
higher education and to highlight indi- 
vidual institutional needs. 

Recent priorities liave been to give 
extra support to the medical school of 
the Chinese University, the dental 
school of the University of Hong 
Kong, the consolidation of the 12-year 


Kong, the consolidation or rue iz-year 
old Hong Kong Polytechnic and the 
initiation of the new City Polytechnic. 
By 1982 it had become clear that Hong 
Kong’s demand for graduates in many 
fields was failing far short of current 
and future needs. The Hong Kong 
economy was expanding very rapidly, 
more and more expatriates were being 
brought in for lade of a home-grown 
supply of appropriately Qualified peo- 


’ Polytechnic. 


of a home- 


ply of appropriately qualified 
and the UK policy on tuition 
overseas students had halved 


nome-grown 
ualified peo- 
i tuition fees 
i halved the 


Support - but no 


There arc occasional one or two-day 
courses run by AFASIC and the 
Invalid Children Aid Association, 
which are necessarily brief, even su- 
perficial, and are always heavily over- 
subscribed. “There is a real feeling 
among teachers that this is something 
they want - and need - to Icam more 
about," said Ms Joy Stokes, un AFA- 
SIC officer. 

The high demand for places on such 
courses is no doubt due to the relative- 
ly recent understanding of speech und 
language difficulties. General failure 
to develop speech can be due to all 
kinds of reasons, from deafness and 
mental aubnormaliiy to very bad home 
and environmental conditions. 

Dur a specific language disorder can 
also he caused by certain defects in the 
nervous system, which limit children’s 
ability to understand or express them- 
selves. The conditions are known as 
receptive and expressive aphasia and 
dysphasia, and need specialist know- 
ledge oil behalf of teachers. 

“The skills required arc substantial- 
ly different from ordinary teaching 
skills, it is a wholly separate techm- 

S iue," said Ms Stokes. 'Teachers are 
orced to deal with a very wide range 
and variety of difficulties, but find 


themselves in charge and with little 
idea of how to go about it." 

It was this gap in training provision 
that prompted the setting up of the 
Reacting course, which, in giving a 
whole year to the diploma, became the 
only in-depth look at the subject. 
Perhaps the most important function 
of the course is to relate the teaching of 
reoicdial children to the work of 
speech therapists. 

“It actually helps teachers under- 
stand what tne speech therapists are 
trying to do, which is very important in 
this type of problem," said tne course 
tutor, Ms Margaret Davison. “There is 
no other training course which does 
this, and ours has proved very suc- 
cessful. 

But as soon as the AFASIC funding 
stopped, it was dear that the ugly 
question nf finance was going to crop 
up. The chief problem is that, from the 
start, it was agreed that the course 
should be scif-financining, which 
would need, according to rough cal- 
culations, a minimum of 12 students a 
year. 

That has rarely been achieved, 
however; not because of any lack of 
demand or enthusiasm by teachers, 
but because of the attitude of some 
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Students using the polytechnic’s language lab 





Dr David Johns, principal ' 

number of Hong Kong students in UK 
universities aha polytechnics in two 
years. 

The decision was therefore taken in 
the summer of 1982 to set up a new 
institution to be run in close collabora- 
tion with the existing Hong Kong 
Polytechnic. Although the two 
polytechnics would be separate and 
autonomous, the largely common 
membership of their governing coun- 
cils would ensure a minimum of waste- 
ful duplication both of resources and 
educational programmes. 

A chronological table makes in- 
teresting reading: 

1982 

June Planning committee set up 
DccemburFlrst report of the planning 
committee Architectural 
competition set up for the 
new campus to be occupied 
in 1988. 

Selection process for the 
director initiated First selec- 
tion interviews held in 
London. 


JWIDE 


Peter Bourne 
looks at the rise 
and rise of the City 
Polytechnic of 
Hong Kong 


In the first year of operation, 
courses were offered in the depart- 
ments of accounting, business and 


1983 

March 


Dr David Johns, senior pro 
vice chancellor at Lough- 
borough University ' of 
Technology appointed. ‘ 


October 1985 by departments of biitld- , 
ing and surveying aqd electrical en- 
gineering. .The learning resources cen- 
tre comprises the polytechnic library, 
the computer centre, the educational 
technology centre and the audio-visual 
facilities associated with language 
teaching. The student welfare office 

June Final architectural design 
selected, 

July Three assistant directors 
and most of the heads of 
department selected. 
October Detailed educational plan- 
ning begins. 

1984 

January Twenty-storey building In 
Kowloon purchased as Ini- 
tial temporary accommoda. 
tion. 

May Possession taken of this new 

building. 1 

October 1 Most ofthe building conver- 
sion completed. • 

Tno first 1,200 students en- 
; ' 1 ‘ tolled: .. 


local authorities who arc loathe lo 
release staff for a whole year second- 
ment, even in such a vital area. 

AFASIC has pointed out to the 
authorities that tne course is “pool- 
able", which means that the seconding 
authority can reclaim the fees from 
central government, as well as 70 per 
cent of the salary of a replacement 
teacher, but, it seems, to no avail. 

The DES has already supported the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on the Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers that high priority 
should be attached to training for 
special educational needs, and in 1982 
awarded a four-year grant towards the 
setting up of a dissemination service to 
assist diploma-holders from the course 
to act as a resource for their local 
authorities. 

So, unanimous backing from all 
quarters - yet the threat of closure 
continues to hang over the course. 
Many would no doubt see it as symp- 
tomatic of the extreme financial press- 
ures exerted on universities in recent 
years. 

Professor Frank Palmer, head of 
Reading's linguistics department, said 
the closure ofthe course would consti- 


tute a serious loss. “1 think ; t k 
immodest to say that the course 
to revolutionize the profession m 
certain way,” he said. n 1 

“If it had been started up, My i D 
years ago, ! don’t think there wmm 
have been any problem in estabSjS 
if as a normal university course witf 
nonnal funding." But the idea of Z 
university, however strong its oqJ 
will, taking on extra financial coK! 
mems in the current cUmate is virtul 
unthinkable. > 

“We were going wind up the course 
last year, but suddenly we found \T n 
students who wanted to attend and 
with the university’s help we managed 
to keep it going * said Professor fi! 
mer. “But we really have to make u D 
our minds in the next couple of week 
if it is going to go ahead next year ■ 
As usual, he knows the demand is 
there, but he requires a somewhat 
firmer commitment to guarantee the 
course’s future. Ms Davison empha- 
sizes that there is still hope, with 
continual negotiations between the 
university’s hard-pressed finance com- 
mittee and AFASIC. 

“But it is all so frustrating," she said 
“Everyone knows it is a good course.it 
is important, it is unique, and everyone 
connected with it wants to continue." 
she says. But, like many others, she 'is 
already half-resigned to the Im- 
penetration of the vicious circle which 
has already forced the hands of so 
many institutions and individuals in 
the education sector. 
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oikiiu work students act out a ro 

provides counselling and vocational 
guidance services. 

All courses are modular in form, the 
modules making up a course which is 
P 1 ®**™*** not chosen “cafeteria 
style though electives are permitted 
in some courses. The mandatory and 

SEE?* progTamrae ’ “Hong kong 
Sodcly*. serves as preparation for 
some of the changes anticipated in the 
run-up to the handover in 1997. There 
is a heavy polytechnic commitment to 
part-time students, who work a fourth 
term in the summer and who take the 
»me examinations as their full-time 
m P 01 ^^ P°Ucy that 

M least half the teaching on part-time 
bo by full-time staff, thus 
avoiding the “part-time ghetto", 

«*** s at present entirely inter- 
aal, but there is dialogue with external 
bodig jpdudhi g the British Business 
Sv,,ls c 5 n dan Education Council. 

■ hSJSSjL^WP* °°u«es at the sister 

■'SvSaH'S? SSfft 



e-playing exercise, 
of an indigenous version, the Hong 
Kong Council for Academic Awards, 
which may eventually look at an 
degree-course validation in Hcrag 
Kong outside the universities, 
structure of this new council has yri J® 
be finalized, but there is a 
feeling that the subject board 
approach is not necessarily the most 
appropriate for modular courses. 

Contact with the People’s Republic 
of China consists principally of ex- 
change visits and consultancy. Main 
items of interest are work experience 
placements for City Polytechnic stu- 
dents and the setting up of coosum** 


which will be required following ip* 
setting up by the republic of tbespea^ 
economic zones to the north of Hong 
Kong. 

There is considerable optimism 
the long-term future of the uiy 
Polytechnic - in Dr Johns’ *on». 
“What we are developing here wjh 
12 years’ time be a very ImportaiH 
-institution of higher . education m 
Greater China." • • , . 
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Peaceful transition 


-when Peace here does house he 
” . u>ith work to do, he does not 
to COO." The doves at Bradford 
Sniiy school of peace studies 
tSopted these lines from the poet 
S Manley Hopkins as their 
U !I^m Bv work they mean strenuous 
"Sic wo* and the highest sian- 

riS of scholarship. In this way they 
Sn defeat their right-wing critics who 
Sume that the study ot peace mus 
Jfacc partisanship before intellectual 

^tSs emphasis on academic rather 
■tun nractical peace work has been 
JKJ SSv «(ter heated debate 
Sn the school. The most radical 
students of the late 1970s believed that 
L department should act out its 
Sectaries, and this included challeng- 
L traditional academic goals. But 
2ta James O’Connell, professor of 
oea« studies, took over in 1978 he 
mevented the school from becoming a 
ffiwxive - some would say tnily 
democratic - island within higher 

^Hc enforced his belief that “the true 
activism of university work is scho- 
tojhip.’' In doing so he came into 
initial conflict with students who were 
calling for an end to classified degrees 
and for greater say in the recruitment 
ol staff and the selection of under- 
graduates. They wanted the school of 
peace studies to be a microcosm of a 
mst, and therefore peaceful, society 
md to reject many of the values and 
structures within higher education 
which they considered too establish- 




Adriana Caudrey on 
how and why Bradford 
University school of 
peace studies has 
switched from a 
practical to an 
academic emphasis 
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reputation as one of the most product- 
ive within the university, as well as 
one of the most successful in attracting 
funds. 

The science of survival is what 
O'Connell sees as its main area of 
study. The nuclear threat has given a 
particular “saliency" to this subject, he 
points out, adding: “If we do not solve 
this problem, there will be no other 
problems to solve.” Much of the 
research carried out in the department 
is concerned with how to reduce the 
risk of a nuclear holocaust. One re- 


searcher has produced a costing of 
Trident which sets out to show what a 


mistake it is on economic grounds. 

A colleague is writing a thesis on 
control and command of nuclear 


which is regularly disseminated by the 
school's opponents - notably Roger 
Scruton, professor of aesthetics at 
Birkbcck College, London - the peace 
studies department is mainly financed 
by the Government, just like any other 
university school. Scruton and his 
allies claim that it does not attract 
Government hinds because it is too 
unconventional. 

It has always received additional 
funding from the Quakers because it 
was largely on the initiative of the 
Society of Friends that the chair of 
peace studies was founded. 

It is precisely because the school 
receives the bulk of its funding through 
the University Grants Committee that 
O’Connell believes it has a responsibil- 
ity to put academic excellence first. If 
the groups working to secure peace can 
be divided into the Priests, the 




Peace school colleagues (left to right): Albert Greenwood, honorary’ visiting 
lecturer, Ken Ford, secretary of the Quaker Peace Studies Trust, Janies 
O'Connell, professor of peace studies, and Sylvia Brooks, appeal secretary. 


school's dialogue and interaction with 
the military is partly a result of its 
willingness to examine conventional 
military alternatives lo nuclear de- 
fence. 

As with many of the issues covered 
in the department there is differing 
opinion as to whether there is such a 
thing as a just WBr. Those who see 
peace primarily as the absence of war 
argue that there is not. Whereas those 
who consider that justice is a precondi- 
tion for peace say there Is. It is held to 
be a healthy sign that the department 
does not have an orthodoxy. 

Nevertheless, the core of peace 
studies has not changed since the 
school was founded. It is still defined 


weapons in the event of a crisis, 
another is working on how companies 


Prophets and tht Kings, he sees the 
academics as the Priests, with a moral 


nan. , . 

Hose were turbulent times in which 
the school had to cany out its own 
’conflict resolution". At first there 
vu an uneasy truce between Professor 
O’Connell and the radical students, 
but this has now become a genuine 
Ale of peace. O'Connell knew that n 
real victory had been achieved when 
tbecuirent students' union “Alterna- 
tive Prospectus" conceded that in the 
debate between the radical and the 
academic “the academics have gener- 
ally wot", 

Peace studies has been brought into 
(he academic mninstream. This is part- 
ly through O’Connell’s belief that it is 
enough respectability that the school 
sill gain academic status mid also that 
pioneering work in peace studies will 
reach a wider audience. Academics at 
tht school have become increasingly 
prolific and the department is gaining u 


can avoid too great a dependency on 
defence contracts by switching to grea- 
ter manufacture of civilian products, 


and thus in the long run preserving 
more jobs, and another on how public 
opinion about the nuclear deterrent is 
formed, and then distorted in opinion 
poUs. 

The mushrooming of this kind of 
research has led the school to launch 
the second appeal for donations in its 
13-year history. The Quaker Peace 


academics as the Priests, with a moral 
duty to society, but without the cam- 
paigning zeal of the Prophets - such 
groups as the Grcenham women - 
whose calling it is to cry “woe", he 
says. Who are the Kings? They are for 
example the cabinet ministers - those 


Looking back to that time, O'Con- 
nell wrote recently: "It was not easy 
early on to separate academic work on 
peace from activism about peace in the 
minds of the students. The latter 


tended to be impatient with theory and 
anxious for action." His predecessor, 


as the willing co-operation among 
people for social ana personal goals, 
and the absence of violence - physical, 
psychological, or moral. Peace is not 
studied in the abstract. It is studied in 
the context of justice and freedom and 
social change; of nuclear and non- 
nuclear defence; relations between the 
developed and developing countries; 
industrial relations; and regions iu 
conflict: those studied ore Northern 
Ireland and the Middle East. 

There is a tendency, even among 
some ofthe class of '85, to hark back to 


Professor Adam Curie, wrote seven 
years ago, in an article published in 
The Friend , the Quaker newsletter: “It 
has not always been easy to find the 
proper compromise between con- 
formity to university regulations on 
the one hand; and, on the other, 
building a school in accordance with 
the general principles of peaceful rela- 
tions: openness, trust, and approp- 
riately shared responsibility. 


who may seek to advance peace, but 
within the constraints of political com- 


Studies Trust , which plays a big part in 
financing the school, is leading the 
appeal, tor £250,000, which is specifi- 
cally to fund disarmament and peace 


research. Already the Quakers nave 
responded with W0, 000. In its appeal 
literature, the trust writes: "Unfortun- 
ately. disarmament and peace re- 
search has been critically under- 
funded, and is still limited to very few 
centres nround the world." 

Contrary to misleading information 


within the constraints of political com- 
promise. 

In his early days at the school, 
O’Connell shocked some of the under- 
graduates by saying he would welcome 
one of his students eventually becom- 
ing n cabinet minister, ana thereby 
having an influence on defence policy. 
This was considered heretical. Howev- 
er, it characterizes his willingness to 
take on the real world. The school as It 
used to be was sometimes criticized for 
being too introverted. 

It now also has more contact with 
the military than it used to. which has 
also been a controversial issue. It took 
some careful persuading to convince 
the Quakers, who tend to be pacifists, 
that this was a sound move. The 


“Had we settled for a conventional, 
smoothly organized department in 
which all knew their places and played 
their parts according to the accepted 
moves, wc might have taught more 
about international relations, or social 
science, or the UN or games theory - 
but not about peace, that elusive 
crucial landfall of our hopes, that is lo 
be grasped as much by living end 
struggling and suffering, ac from books 
and seminars." 


the golden age when the school was 
founded and Idealism ran high. It still 
does, but is tempered with a more 


conventional approach. One resear- 
cher, Vickie Woodjones, was an 


undergraduate in the late 1970s and 
remembers when it was de rigueur to 
be arrested. “You felt baa if you 
weren't," she sold. 


Professor Curie admitted that the 
“living and struggling” which took 
place in the department In its early 
days did not necessarily make for a 
“peaceful' 1 environment. It is perhaps 
significant that O’Connell quotes St 
Augustine for his abstract definition of 
peace as “the tranquillity of order". It 
Is order, and Us attendant peace, that 
he has brought to the department. 


Maggie Richards reports on a higher education research project in Canadian prisons 
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todne a handful of the country's 
®o*l hardened criminals to a uni- 
wrslly environment. The project 
Priwpered, producing Interesting but 
Nmewhat Inconclusive results, and 


was gradunfly expanded to cover all 
jta- of British Columbia's penal 
kdtuUons. 


A detailed survey of the long-term 
diects of (he project on former 
indents who had subsequently been 
wteased produced some remarkable 
"Mfogs. And one emphatic statistic 
hnerged: whereas Canada's recon* 
jWloa rate averages 40 per cent of 
former Inmates, among those who 
“xoundeiiaken the higher education 
r°f ramm * a mere 14 per cent had 


top end of the scale and percolate 
down lo an open prison prior Co 
release. It Is a pattern of provision 
which has greatly helped to preserve 
the continuity of education among a 
shifting prison population. 

Between the two establishments at 
the top and bottom of the structure 
are a medium-security Jail, deemed 
the most volatile because of the 
mixture of prisoners it accommo- 
dates both direct from the courts and 
from the higher security Institution; 


tion system. Some who have not 
continued their studies have used 
their ncwlv ncauired skills lo obtain 


future date. 

The programme within each pris- 
on comes under careful scrutiny 
from the students themselves. 
Through a students' council, elected 
each semester, inmates are able to 


and a separate prison dealing exclu- 
sively with sex offenders and infor- 


dlscuss the programme with the 
university authorities. Teaching staff 


‘Vwnme a mere 14 per cent had 
*n reinterned. 

wst week two members of the 


m From Its humble beginnings as a 
niece of graduate research at the 

r „ ° iih.tinn (hanrib 


—.wto iwo memners oi roe b — th _ nrft . 

Chadian academic team responsible medium-security lustilUiP 
programme we« In Britain to 


‘«iae programme were Id Britain to jeci now 

dfcnss (he possibility of establishing Originally organized by the Unteemi 
« project prK ty of Vtctori., . t too.-yo. r c.Djr.ct 

here, for the entire programme was nano 

JfrSfephen Dugufd, programme ed overto the ^°i;5 r ,w r r a nad[nn 
J^lor for the British Columbia ty In Vancouver by the Canadian 
Pngecl, and Mr Wavne Kui&bts, a government last year. 
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Ejgber education programmes are 
hni)!^7 British penal system, 
?Peo University and ex- 
i , ^fepariments having been 
2S 10 foe field for many years. But 
we Unad^ version differs both In 


--«u WJ1 hi 1 version differs both In 
jj^Pproach via a heavy concentra- 
Ita Mfteral arts curriculum, and 


help students adjust. 

The uni versity offers taster «° urs “ 
and sample lectures each semester , so 
inmates may 

with the nature of the work they wui 
he undertaking* and get some Insight 
Into the degree of commitment In- 


are also vetted by this group; before a 
new tutor Is appointed he or she wUl 
be Invited to give a guest lecture at the 
prison and comments are invited 
from the students' council. 

- Through this intermediary, which 
has Its owii budget to supply books, 
films and equipment for the prog- 
ramme, the student Inmates are also 
affiliated to the university’s students 
union. Within the union, a prison 
support group maintains links with 
inmates, arranges tours to the uni- 
versity campus for those in open 
detention and arranges guest speak- 
ers to visit each penal establishment. 

It has been deliberate policy to 
ensure that the higher education 
programme within the prison is seen 
by Inmates as entirely separate from 
the Judicial administration. Build- 
ings housing the 

four prisons are specifically set aside 
for educational purposes and super- 


only non-inmates In the immediate 
area. 

“In the 12 years the programme 
has been running we liave encoun- 
tered all the normal problems prisons 
suffer from, but we have not been 
affected by them. During a series of 
prison riots one Institution almost 
burned down around us." 

Many of the prisoners have re- 
marked on feeling a sense of physical 
release from prison each time they 
enter the programme area, nnd Dr 


Duguld believes this has helped foster 
self-discipline among Inmates. 


self-discipline among Inmates. 

“We have never had a serious 
Incident in any of the areas, and a 
large factor in that has been self- 
policing by students,” he said. “If 
prisoners see a situation developing 
they are inclined to Intervene and 
head-off n confrontation, because 
they do not wish to lose that sense of 
relative freedom.” 

One possible source of conflict does 
arise in the relationship between 
prison staff and academics working 
on the programme. The university 
has been mindful of the tensions 


desks for eight hours a day. We have 
repeatedly to make it clear that we do 
not operate on that basis,” Dr Duguld 
said. 

‘There Is a very real tension for the 
prison officers In their resentment on 
the one hand, but also the realization 
that their Job is being mnde easier by 
the existence of the programme. 
They do have a lousy Job to perform 
and in a very red sense we are 
making that easier for them.” 

A key role In the liaison process Is 
played by the university co-ordinator 
for each Institution. This Is a full-time 
academic appointment, und the in- 
cumbent Is responsible not only for 
relationships with staff and prison- 
ers, but also organization of the 
curriculum and the routine operation 
of the programme. The university 
views this post as a lyncb-pln In the 
operation of the entire programme. 


The original research project on 
which the programme Is based set out 
to establish whether moral develop- 
ment and changes In attitude could 


which the programme Is based set o 
to establish whether moral develo 


be accomplished by broadly based 
teaching of the humanities. The cur- 


rent programme Is built around the 
belief that offenders are lacking in 
the cognitive skills necessary for the 
development of moral reasoning and 
problem solving abilities. The grea- 
ter the degree to which these skills are 
acquired. It Is argued, the lesser the 
likelihood of the offender returning 
to crime. 

Dr Duguld has been Involved with 
the programme for 10 years: “The 
problem we encountered all those 
years ago was that these men had 
been raised in the criminal system, 
which had given them a number of 


which might be engendered among 
prison staff resentful of such facilities 
being made available to Inmates. 
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vised purely by academic nan. 

Dr Dugufd explained: “A large 


. ™ a uocrai arts curriculum, and Into tne « Dr Duguld expiainea: large 

“J^Pt to recreate as faithfully as volved. university now part or our programme has t been an 

H“ e a "nfverslty atmosphere be- After 12 years the > pretty n P , 0 crea te an thndbtw- 

W .Je Prison walls. has 21 long-term Inmate who a Thert are no prison officers 

bufS? Colim blB has four penal completed [ be ]r still confined, io the progranune areas. At one 

.^fions operating in a “cascade" first degree teelwhffe riiff coniw^ ingdl|ltlQn a prison officer' Isstu- 

responsible for the Other* h f' e .JfJ“ Q . V€re ity camptis Honed, at the enframe, 

crimes enter the, max- transfer to be w&^J*** gp&ung the unlveratty. Staff are the 

!. “"Wi security (wtuhiuhR,.^. itwtf i or to other parts oiuk» w ^ 


In an effort to defuse any possible 
antagonism prison officers are 
offered separate use of the facilities. 
The poly also gives them the oppor- 
tunity to obtain an insight Into the 
functioning of the programme. 
Courses for prison staff are also 
provided free of charge, whereas 
prisoners are expected to make a 
contribution from their personal 
allowances. 


advantages and disadvantages - thev 
nossessed criminal skills, and a erf- 


“In many cases the prison officer's 
. Image ofj education fooCfo* primary 


school, .with pupP» fitting behind 


possessed criminal skills, and a cri- 
minal record. Hie average age of 
first conviction for our students Is 12. 
£ach time they have returned to jail 
. tile level of fcrimlnpl tovolveipfcqt has 
..WCglated-" ! -■ 
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If academies of science were adorned 
with portraits uf Frances Crick, Jane 
Watson and Alberta Einstein, DNA 
would slili be a double helix and E 
would still eguul MC squared. Hut the 
natural world might still look very 
different. 

How different Is a question Evelyn 
Fox Keller has been mulling over for 


ten years or so. Contemporary femin- 
ists have started to nay more attention 
to science, moving beyond asking why 
so few women become researchers to 
living to understand how conceptions 
oi gender, nature and knowledge in- 
terpenetrate. It is a path mapped out in 
Keller’s Reflections on Gender and 
Science, published earlic 


Keller’s Reflections on Gender and 
Science, published earlier this year but 
the fruit of work begun before the area 
started to become fashionable. 

Professor Keller, who teaches 
mathematics and humanities as North- 
eastern University in the US, came 
well equipped to the inquiry. As she 
suggests in rhe book, a certain distance 
is needed for such nn examination and; 
“as a woman and o scientist, the status 
of outsider came to me gratis". 

She is an unusual scientist In other 
ways, loo, moving into molecular 
biology after a PhD in theoretical 
physics at Harvard in (lie early 1960s- 
Hcr main research has been as a 
theoretical biologist in areas like 
embryology and development. 


woman question in science" did not 
immediately set heron the road to new 
research. "Being a woman hadcumclo 
seem a very imiKirtani fact about my 
being a scientist ”, and she quickly 
concluded there was a pervasive belief 
in the intrinsic masculinity of scientific 
thought; “but E hadn't yet thought 
about it being my question". 

That came a couple of years later, 
and she wrote her first paper on gender 
and science in 1978- a psychoanaly tic 
examination of gender and masculinity 
in science. She wanted to know where 
the belief in the maleness of science 
comes from, and what its consequ- 
ences are, but the answers came 
together in fragments over a long 
period: “f wrote that article in 1978 
because f didn’t know how to write a 
book". 


It felt lonely then because most 
feminists were hostile to her project, 
partly because she used psychoanalytic 


This multidisciplinary background 
as a working scientist was a useful way 
into history and philosophy of science. 
As a New York born and Harvard- 
trained intellectual in the 1970s she 
was bound to encounter the US 
women’s movement and became in- 
volved with women’s studies courses in 
the first half of the decade. 

But as she recalled on a recent visit 
to Britain to speak at the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, her first encounters with “the 


theory, partly because many then saw 
science as an ally, a means of dispelling 
“unscientific” ideas about women. She 
was by now determined to write a 
book, but “I didn't know how to talk 
about these things in ways that people 
could hear”. 

Then came what with hindsight was 
a crucial meeting - she arranged to 
meet the geneticist Barbara McClin- 
tock, with the idea of writing a short 
article. McClintock then seemed a 
neglected figure in a vital twentieth 
century science which had become 
dominated by molecular biology, to 
the detriment of her extremely refined 
traditional genetic analysis of maize. 

But McQintock's work was just 
beginning to attract much more atten- 
tion. It dawned on (he DNA-splicers 
that their hottest new discovery - that 
there were “jumping genes” which 
could move around tne chromosome 
within a ceil - had been antidpated by 


Saturday morning 
Ring cir cle 

Felicity Jones sits in on a class of W agner 
aficionados in her series on university 
continuing education departments 


Thera Is a special kind of passion 
reserved tor Wagner’s The king qf 
As Nlbehing above nil other operatic 


works which takes people travelling 
half way across the world to see the 
latest production. 

It seema to have the power to take 
over people’s lives and certainly in 
sleepy Sussex, the power to persuade 
people to give up every Saturday for a 
whole year to study its music and 
meaning. 

Not that it Is unusual for the 
University of Sussex’s centre for 
continuing education to hold Satur- 
day courses. What' Is unusual how- 
ever Is for JO or so students to sign 
themselves up for such a long and 
continuous course In one subject. 

Although the Ring cycle generates 
such enthusiasm and undying com- 
mitment, It Is still musically some- 
thing of an enigma. What does It 
mean? What are the leitmotifs and 
how do they relate to each other? 

The purpose of Ute course was to 
attempt to answer these questions. 
Richard Wagner himself appeared to 
change his mind on several occasions 
and Introduced an element of ambi- 
guity, by design or not. 

Michael Hall, a lecturer In music 
within Use department who is writing 
a book about the musical structure m 
the cycle, believes (hat Wagner 
deventy left his meaning deliberately 
vague so that the work would be open 
to various interpretations. 
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What sexls science? 

Jon Turney on how feminism affected scientist Evelyn Fox Keller 
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Evelyn Fox Keller: loneliness 

a woman out of the mainstream over 
20 years earlier. And she had done it 

lion of traditionaf methodsf mapping 
the genes' conferring different colour 
patterns on maize kernels. 

Evelyn Keller knew from the first 
encounter “this was an extremely im- 
portant story to tell". Yet it seemed at 
first a diversion from her main project 
for a book on gender and science. She 
mentally put this aside to produce a 
biography of McClintock, published in 
1983 as A Feeling for the Organism. 

As time went by, the role of this 
excursion changed, and her study of 
this outstanding woman scientist came 
to inform her other work on sender. It 
is now central to her thinking in a 
number of ways. 

One is that McClintock is a useful 
example to cite as the Nobel prize 


committee obligingly made her a 
laureate shortly after Keller’s biogra- 
phy appeared. And if the range of the 
essays in Gender and Science - from 
Plato and Francis Bacon to develop- 
mental biology and quantum physics - 
have led some reviewers to charge 
superficiality, the same could not be 
said uf the McClintock study. 

She now sees the belated validation 
of McClintock’s vision of a research 
programme focussing on differences in 
individual plants as a lesson in diversi- 
ty. She does not necessarily want to 
encourage a reading of McClintock's 
career as a story about a feminist 
science, “by which people usually 
mean a feminine science”. But she 
does argue strongly that gender is 
important in the story, if only because 
the geneticist's career was a repudia- 
tion of feminine stereotypes. 

In her new book Keller returns to 
McClintock to relate how difficult it is 
for a woman to share the masculine 
pleasure in mastering a nature “cast in 
the image of woman as passive, inert 
and blind”, as she sees it. This means 
that women scientists have an incen- 
tive to go beyond conventional divi- 
sions of the world, and especially 
beyond the common identification of 
nature as female and the (scientific) 
mind as male. 

In her paper to the British Associa- 
tion, KeDer explained that she now 
focuses on the role of language in 
sustaining these distinctions, in science 
and outside. Now the inquiry into 
gender and science has established a 
larger set of questions, it is still hard to 
see how to proreed. For Keller, it is 
easy to show that the language of 
science Is steeped in masculine or 
patriarchal imagery, but far more 
difficult to think what effect a scientific 
language bereft of these images would 
have. 


It is more difficult because modem 
science only arose once, so there are 
no variations to study. In effect this 
means someone arguing for a different 
approach to scientific inquiry has ^ 
start remaking science. This is a redpe 
for potential isolation from the scie£ 
tific community which does not appeal 
to Keller at all; *T started a scientist 
and I remain a scientist”. 

Since completing the gender book 
Keller has been looking at the use of 
language in evolutionary theory, an 
area long recognized as especially 
open to social influences. 1 

In particular, she spent some time at 
the BA examining recent con- 
troversies over group selection theory, 
in which she found; “competition! 
conflict and individualism are almost 
invariably associated with maturity, 
hard realities - what life is really like' 1 ! 
By contrast, cooperation, group selec- 
tion and altruism were associated with 
a childish search for comfort, and with 
sentimentalism. 

It is by pursuing analysis like this she 
hopes to answer inquirers like the 
professor who responded to the news 
she was working on gender and science 
by asking: “what is that you’ve learned 
about women In science?”. 

For Keller, the point is to learn 
about science, not about women, and 
to recognize that framing evolutionary 
theory in terms which sit so neatly wilh 
male culture is as romantic as insisting 
the living world is a picture of 
motherliness and security. 

As she secs it, the division which has 
been set up between competition and 
cooperation is unrealistic - as she put it 
at the BA: "Nature is oblivious of all 
our romances and knows nothing of 
our gender roles and distinctions." 
Recognizing this, she argues, Is an 
essential step toward making science a 
human, instead of a masculine project. 


“It b one of the RIng’a enduring 
strengths that It b open to both 
revolutionary and fascist Interpreta- 
tions, white on another level It can be 
seen as a powerful homage to love. 

'Most of the Interpretations In 
recast years at Bayreuth and Covent 
Garden have been Marx-hupired, In 
which the gods are the capitalists and 
Siegfried, the hero, b the revolution- 
ary. The problem Is getting Qtitter- 
dnmmerung, the final opera in (he 
cycle, to fit In with tbat Interpreta- 
tion,” he sold; 

Michael Haft runs the Saturday 
sessions In (he mndc practice room of 
the university’s Gardner Centre, a 
chilly garret which lends something 
of n romantic atmosphere to the 
marathon study course. 

On the blackboard he seta out (he 
acta of the operas in sections and 
motlfo, using different coloured mar- 
kers to highlight recurrent themes - 
such ns pink for the birdsong kit 
motif. 

In the mornings a detailed analysis 
b given of each opera act by act, to 
show how Wagner’s story line and 
Ideas were woven together. In the 
qflernaon, scores In fund, students 
watch a performance of the same act 
followed by a dbcusslau, 

“I'm not a Wagnerian myself but 
you cannot help being gripped by the 
music. In the end it b the power of the 
musk which does hold people,” he 
added. 

-i Many of hta students are not bo 
objective. For one cx-dvll servant it 
b an acknowledged obsession. He last 
went to sec the Ring in Rouen and 
rarely misses a production, lie plan- 
ned to attend the entire course again 
which b running In Haywards Heath 
this year. 

Easy access to Glyndeboump and 
Orient Gaiditn’-itiHkib'iitssM^UU* 
versify a good venae for tnbeotirseof 



A scene from Welsh National Opera’s production of Die WalkUre, second part of The Ring 


* Joined the 

coarse and has seen the entire Ring 
four times. 

Many foDowers of the cycle come 
to it bte in Hte and with Brighton’s 
largely retired population of older 
people it Is a popular choke. It also 
becomes a Social activity where 
friendships are forged through the 
winter months. 

One group of women got to know 
each other on similar courses run at 
the Friends’ Centre in Brighton and 
now enrol together on an agreed 
programme each autumn. They pre- 
sented the tutor with an end of term 
cako decorated with a ring. 

The Influence of Schopenhauer 
upon Wagner and the eventual end- 
ing of thB Ring caused much discus- 
sion in the dam. The tutor pointed 

p^'ofSebopenhauer’fl. phflSfofiy 


Mvep through the whole cycle again a«j 
during 1 ^ tiro. by beddde look at it from the psychological 
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cycle come way to esope the treadmill of Ufe Sussex University^ SSitSi 
Brighton’s grebbedtte^^rtSlatir tinning education (& hopeful that tie 
m of older - and In turn prmnpted adScuwton Wll B D€r course will be able to coa 

oka. It also .bout the tinue in the forseeable foture- 

iS LJ S* one student who left Ger- Professor Manny B ppd 

7*“" res^r # «sr uiBn,ifc 

rlghton and all opera but ever since he hnri and Science funding changes- 

. ThSSS S"* 4 SSL 1 b, h£ Siusex has wnX* o«. oflh* » 

end o^term . ,0 Wagner. ‘T cannot grants from the department forjn* 

inn Uu,t n°w since it b novative projects in action renwrc^ 

Sopenhauer STS™* to !S* ve that Wagner 0116 of the projects is in the use « 

ventual end < * fasclsn y’ he raid, television and video In the teaching 

Saw of adult. Which make u* oft* 
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„»arc aeo. on October 3, 1935. 
Fifty fascist Italy crossed the 

,hC S ?hc then Italian colony of 
ggfSSSJB Ethiopia , Africa’s 
independent state, at that time 
if 5 ; * known as Abyssinia. 

^The ensuing conflict, the greatest 
wifel war waged on the African 

SinentTs remembered ns one of the 

« Siinant events of ihc period 
SeS Ihc first and second world 
2“ well armed European power 
ffi by a ruthless dictator launched a 
bruial , premeditated and entirely un- 
nrovoked attack against a ; largely dc- 
fcless people, many of whom had 
teen Cbristian for a millennium and a 

h The invasion, carried out in viola- 
tion of the 1928 Treaty of Friendship 
between the two countries, and with 
only the most perfunctory attention to 
Mtahlished procedures for the arbitra- 
S of International disputes, was 
officially branded by the League of 
Nations as an act of agaression and a 
breach of the League Covenant. The 
members of the international orgn- 
miation, acting in accordance with 
their obligations, accordingly imposed 
unctions against the aggressor, the 
fort (and last) time such action was 

^TTie invasion nevertheless continued 
more or less according to Mussolini’s 
olan. World opinion was shocked by 
ihe indiscriminate bombardment by 
ihe fascist airforce of unarmed civi- 
lians, as well as by deliberate Italian 
attacks on foreign Red Cross hospitals 
and ambulances which as a result had 
to be withdrawn. Not long afterwards 
the invaders, determined on capturing 
the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa, 
before the rains, had resorted to 
poison gas in defiance of the inter- 
Mtionar convention of 1926. 

The failure of the League in face of 
tins horrific invasion was highlighted 
by the contrast between the pathetical- 
ly impressive demeanour of the Ethio- 

S Emperor, Haile Selassie, and the 
bast of the fascist dictator. 

For Italy, or more exactly for Italian 
fascism, the Ethiopian war was of 
major importance. Many Italians, fed 
by incessant official propaganda, re- 
sponded to the Ducc's demand that 
theft country's defeat by the Ethiopian 
emperor Menilek at the bottle of Adwa 
in 1896 should be avenged, nnd thnt 
Italy, like other European powers, 
Aould have colonics to exploit. 

The seven months from the opening 
oihostllides in October 1935 to Musso- 
lini’s proclamation of the new Roman 
Empire on May 9, 1936, were a period 
of great excitement. The battles in 
far-off Africa, which were presented in 
fascist propaganda ns of epic propor- 
tion, and the rout of the League of 
Nations, which was portrayed us an 
organization of “satisfied'’ powers 
bent on thwarting Italy's colonial 
ambitions, earned Mussolini a degree 
of popularity at home whicli he liad 
never previously enjoyed - and was 
never to enjoy again. 

Many Italians were persuaded that 
the occupation of Ethiopia would 
provide them with jobs, and perhaps 
estates on wliich to settle, and would 
®us help to solve the unemployment 
Problem at home. It was also widely 
bdd that the empire, with its untold 



peasantry, for a war on two fronts, 
north and south, had a serious cffcct 
on the country's agriculture, while the 
movement of large armies was accom- 
panied by considerable looting. The 
subsequent fighting - and heavy Italian 
bombing - led to extensive casualties 
as well as to much destruction of 
property, notably in Makalc and 

Dessic. 

The Emperor’s hasty departure for 
Europe, on May 2, 1936, constituted a 
major blow to the government. On 
hearing Ihc news a group of Ethiopian 
patriots attempted to bum the capital 
m order to deny it to the invader, and 
there was widespread looting. 

The ensuing Italian occupation pas- 
sed through two distinct phases. The 
first, under the vice-regency of Gra- 
ziani, a ruthless colonial general, was a 
lime of intense repression. An attempt 
? on the Viceroy's life by two Eritreans 
in Addis Ababa in February 1937 was 
J followed by a three-day massacre in 
j which fascist squadristi massacred 
- thousands of defenceless Ethiopians. 


Orders were subsequently given for 
the execution of all soothsayers, as 
well as for the extermination of monks 


Italian tanka move in, Abyssinia 1935. Below, Benito Mussolini 


Revenge of the 
Roman Empire 

Fifty years on, Richard Pankhurst 
looks at the events surrounding 
Mussolini’s attack on Abyssinia 

mineral and other riches, would contri- Berlin Axis of 1939, the “Pact of Steel" 
bute to overcoming the poverty of as he called it. The exigencies of 
metropolitan Italy. The idea that Italy imperial rule in East Africa had mean- 
had a "civilizing mission" to perform while caused Mussolini to abandon his 
among supposedly primitive and en- country's racially liberal traditions in 
slaved peoples also made a strong favour of a policy of discrimination, 
appeal, while the thought that she was conceived in terms of the “prestige of 
being opposed by wealthier powers the (Italian) Naa-style racid 

already assessed of colonies evoked decrees were iijttoted l In the empfre 
xenopnobic sentiments which the reg- and 

ime turned to its advantage. the # hitherto unpersecuted Jews 

The militaristic appeal of fascism, metropolitan Italy. . 

which thus owed much to the Etliio- The Duce s { Ethiopian 
nian wnr, was, however, short-lived, was no less significant from the econ 
As the cost of the invasion and subsc- mlc point of view. The imraensecost i 
quent occupation come to be Bppreci- the war, and the commercia disloo 
uled initial enlhusinsm gave way to tion resulting from sanctions, led toll 
corresponding depths of depression. devaluation of the lira which the Due 

Politically the war wos Important for had sworn to defend, as well as to 
Ualv in that It caused the Duce to chronic balnnce of payments problen 
intensify the military character of his These difficulties gave n fillip to po 
regime, and set him, and his count 7 , des of autarchy, or economic sel 
on a path of expansion. Having built sufficiency, which were more an 
up n war machine which had enabled more tightly imposed in jtot wa* fa 
him to defv the world over Ethiopia, becoming a virtually pennanont wi 
and Kg lasted the rniita of victSry, economy. Large prolil. wereeame 
he longed for further conquest - and by those who, often corruptly, su 
wus soon clamouring for Nice, Savoy, ceeded in obtaining war and othi 
Corsica Tunisia, Jibuti and Albania, contracts from the state, while oth< 
Reolizinz that new conquests could be businessmen suffered from the extei 
obtained only by association with his sionofcontrols.andthepubhcatlarg 
fel dktator Hitler, he was led by bad to bear an increared burden 
ihe unfolding of events to the Rome- taxes, not to mention frequent shoi 


the hitherto unpersecuted Jews of 
metropolitan Italy. 

The Ducc's Ethiopian adventure 
was no less significant from the econo- 


mic point of view. The imraensecost of 
the war, and the commercial disloca- 
tion resulting from sanctions, led to the 
devaluation of the lira which Ihe Duce 
had sworn to defend, as well as to a 
chronic balance of payments problem. 
These difficulties gave n fillip to poli- 
cies of autarchy, or economic self- 
sufficiency, which were more and 
more tightly imposed in what was fast 
becoming a virtually permanent war 


economy. Large profits were earned 
by those who, often corruptly, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining war and other 
contracts from the Btate, while other 
businessmen suffered from the exten- 
sion of controls, and the public at large 
bad to bear an increased burden of 
taxes, not to mention frequent shor- 
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tages of imported consumer goods. 
Sanctions, and Mussolini's attempt at a 
counter-blockade of the "sanctionist 
states", disrupted traditional commer- 
cial contacts, and led to increased 
trade with Nazi Germany which was 
soon to become fascist Italy's comrade 
in arms. 

Mussolini's victories of 1935/36, 
which represented the high tide of 
fascism, were however, short-lived. 
They led, almost inexorably, to the 
dictator's entry into the European war 
in June 1940, and thence to the loss of 
the empire. Italy's military collapse, 
the Ducc's ignominious fall from pow- 
er, and in the course of time, to the 
abolition of the Italian monarchy. 

For Ethiopia too the war was a 
major historical turning-point. The 
threatened invasion cast a shadow of 
uncertainty throughout 1935. Italian 
agents, as De Bono, the Italian high 
commissioner for Eritrea, later re- 
vealed, were actively engaged in “dis- 
integrating activity" aimed at subvert- 
ing the administration from within. 
The process of modernization, initi- 
ated by Menilek at the turn of the 
century, ground to a hnlt, as 
Ethiopla’sa modest budget was di- 
verted to purchase arms. 

Mobilization of the Ethiopian 


and deacons at thegreat monastery of 
Debra Ubanos. Tlus reign of tenor 
contributed significantly to the emerg- 
ence of an Ethiopian patriot move- 
ment whicli kept the idea of their 
country's independence alive, and 
grew substantially in the ensuing years. 

The second phase began with the 
appointment as viceroy of the King of 
Italy's cousin , the Duke of Aosta, who 
attempted to correct what he consi- 
dered his predecessor’s worst errors. 
He instituted trials for political oppo- 
nents, and stopped summary execu- 
tions. He made no attempt, however, 
to reduce racial discrimination which 
was on the contrary intensified, an 
direct ordera from fascist theoreticians 
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in Rome who imposed a policy akin to 
apartheid. The Duke’s hope of obtain- 
ing substantial collaboration from the 
“natives" was thereby largely frus- 
trated. Resistance increased, particu- 
larly as it became apparent that Musso- 
lini was intent on confrontation with 
Britain and France. 

From the economic point of view, 
the fascist empire failed to realize the 
dreams of its founders. Because of the 
country's mountainous terrain, and 
the need to cni9h Ethiopian patriot 
resistance, the main Italian emphasis 
was on strategic road-building. The 
coming of large numbers of Italians, 
who were settled mainly in the towns, 
also necessitated much other construc- 
tion work, and led to the erection of 
many grandiose edifices, ns well as to 
the rigid segregation of europeans and 
“natives". The development of Addis 
Ababa 'was, however, for a time re- 
tarded by uncertainty as to whether it 
should be retained as the empire's 
capital. 

’‘Pacification", road-building and 
other construction operations nte up so 
large n proportion of the budget that 
relatively little wasdone todevelopthe 
empire's productive capacity. Agricul- 
ture was largely neglected. The 
peasantry, accustomed to silver Maria 
Theresa dollars, proved unwilling to 
sell their produce for Italian paper 
money. Early hopes that the empire 
would be able to feed metropolitan 
Italy proved vain. Plans for the settle- 
ment of a million Italian colonists were 
abandoned for lack of funds - and 
security. Mining, which had aroused 
great initial interest, produced few 
tangible results. 

Tne worst showing was, however, in 
the field of commerce which was 
disrupted by the imposition of fast 
devaluing Italian paper money, as well 
as by the expulsion, for xenophobic 
reasons, of long established European 
and Indian Finns which were replaced 
by unwieldy state corporations. 

Social services, wliich were racially 
segregated, were developed primarily 
for the European population. To pre- 
vent the emergence of a “native intel- 
ligentsia" education Iot Ethiopians 
was deliberately Umited to elementary 
schooling. 

Mussolini’s entry into the European 
war - scarcely more than four years 
after the proclamation of the fascist 
empire - brought an end to Italian ' 
development in Ethiopia, The country 
which was liberated in the following 
year - and faced major problems oi 
reconstruction, remained one of the 
poorest in Africa. 


Whv the Lc3.su c of Nstions ssnetions fuilcd 

. J ° aiimMt the only metal that Italy cause with a minimum of i 


oMni > when planning the Inva- 
of Ethiopia, was much con- 
sjroed about a possible League of 
Nations blockade. On May 18, 1935, 
m ordered De Bono, his high com- 
®«toner In Eritrea, to amass muni- 
tions for “at least three years” as a 
precaution against the closure of the 
a Mz Canal. In the event, however, 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Hoare, and the French Pre- 
Wer ro Laval, agreed, on 
**pt«nbfir 10, to rule out closing of 
canal or “anything else that might 
to war”. Sir Samuel’s public 
rtoce was on the other hand more 
Addressing the League of 
?®tions on the foUowtng day, he 
‘The League stands, and 
country stands with It, for the 
®"*totiw maintenance of the Cove- 


— maintenance of the uove- „ „ r . nfr . 
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aB “UecUve resistance to appointment to J^tcgically 

^iv? unprovoked aggression”, for U exdud*j notably ptfroU 


the aggressor were imposed, Mid 
became effective on November ■ 18. 

• An embargo on the export to Italy 
of arms and ammunition; 

• An embargo on all loans and 
credits to Italy; 

• An embargo on all Imports from 

Jf/Jn embargo on the export to Italy 
of sundry metals Including alumi- 
nium, Iron ore and scrap Iron. 
These sanctions, which Loro 

nroduced ita own weapons, while 


was almost the only metal that Italy 
produced in quantities beyond her 
own needs. The importation of scrap 
Iron and Iron ore Into Itdy was 
sternly vetoed In the name of public 
Justice. But as the Italian metalliir- 
deal Industry made but little use of 
them, and as steel and pig Iron were 
pot interfered with, Italy suffered no 
hindrance". Such sanctions, he con- 
dudes, were “not real sanctions to 
paralyse the aggressor, but merely 
such half-hearted sanctions as the 
aggressor would tolerate”. 

jriussoUnl was, however, extreme- 
ly nervous lest the League should 

had happened he would havehsd To 
withdraw from Abyssinia within a 

The failure or the League likewise 
owed much to unwillingness to con- 
template the closure of the Suez 
fonai . which, as President Roosevelt 
^™woiwhave*T»lked”Mus. 
goUnl's aggression. This too was toe 
opinion of Churchill who notes that 
IheBiitish fleet, then off Alexandria, 


&TT^ B8gr 7r* mnortant articles, notably petrol, ^ .^ked" Mus- Uni proudly declared ‘The wdlte flag 

Jb^nadfo r coUerttve restetene* taportMl w ^ and the hisbctn hotted on the ramparts 

tV'whm'the f?th^iSdittaJ Ihdy <»"« ^®lS$dM"bo ^.tethat the world', mnctlolet rtates-, 
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cause with b minimum of risk, it was 
here and now”. 

Sanctions scarcely outlived the 
Italian advance on Addis Ababa. On 
April 30, 1936, a British Foreign 
Office memorandum observed that 
Abyssinia as an ‘Independent state” 
had been “destroyed”. Arguing for 
the abandoment of sanctions, It 
observed that when a murder had 
been committed the corpse could 
“not be brought back to life by any 
attempt to lynch the murderer”. At a 
subsequent banquet for Neville 
Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on Jnne 10, a speaker 
similarly urged that sanctions be 
terminated, and remarked: “When 
there Is a corpse In your midst, It Is 
better to bury it.” 

The retreat from sanctions rapidly 
gained ground. On July 4 the League 
voted with only one dissenting vote 
(Ethiopia) for their abandonment a 
week or so later. On that day Musso- 
lini proudly declared ‘The white flag 
Han been hoisted on the ramparts of 
the world’s sanctionist states". 

The League was Irreparably 
weakened. It was symptomatic that 
the drift to the Second World War 

cwtlipifd^Wfa^fajLo^ ; 


The author is director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and a former professorr 
in the University of Addis Ababa. 
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. Harold K ' ■ .. 
_ Silver Ilk a 

In praise of Lord Butler 
and the flower girl 


l^oril Butler is Ihc message. Let me 
explain. In a small town in Pennsylva- 
nia wc were looking at some dried 
(lowers in a street market. Our accents 
started a conversation. The lady told 
us, with enthusiasm, that after 16 years 
she was going back to university 

S “school", she said, hut I find it 
ifficiilt to ad/tisi to the American 
usage). In a "diner", having breakfast, 
wc encountered a group of men discus- 
sing the relative merits of college 
courses at Penn State and Rochester, 
New York. The wives of some 
academics we met were completing, or 
had Just completed, or were about to 
stBri, higher degrees - returning to 
study after some years. Wc nave 
become used not only to Ihc universi- 
ties with 20 or 40 or more thousand 
students, hut - In places like Boston - 
tripping over them round every corner. 
Within a 30-mhwte car journey of a 
village in Ohio we counted nearly a 
dozen major colleges and universities. 


The point, of course, Is accessibility, 
but also expectation and massive en- 
couragement to make use of access. * 
It's no good just providing, or just 
wanting. The two have to come 
together in a climate of incentive. 

At the edges of the system in Britain 
we have nibbled at the problem of 
access for groups under-represented in 
it. Access to higher education, for all 
the expansion of the universities and 
the elevation of the polytechnics and 
colleges of higher education in recent 
decades, has been constrained in pan 
by traditional British concern with the 
protection of "standards”. Martin 
Trow In America underscores the 
distinction between the US concern 
with broad, open access and related 
difficulties of "problematic" stan- 
dards, and the European concern with 
preserving high standards and limiting 
access. 

What the British have tended to see 
in higher education is a plateau, ex- 
tended to limited extents by Robbins, 
the plategiass universities, the 
polytechnics, the colleges. As the 
traditionally relevant age-group has 


traditionally relevant age-group has 
declined In numbers, British politi- 
cians, statisticians, analysts, have 
made timid noises about possible new 
student constituencies. The Amer- 
icans have not just found them, they 
have gone Into battle to encourage 
them, to create them. 

Hence the flower Indy, the atmos- 
phere of resumed learning, the perva- 
sive sense of a system grappling with 
real issues - not jnst the immediate 
financial ones, real enough they are 
there and here. 


IWIMHlI IIP I— I II I — r HT I At tlir nnciiing of this academic year. 

JraKfulf i w f it 1 tin: indents i*f |nychi»lugy at Hnlidi 

” fli If-.* I iifliveiMlics will have before them what 

I’i iJ^r nurixirti to be u textbook providing 

i i l l scii niifkjlly authenticated daw oil 

» i'S The Psychological Aspect* of Nuclear 

y,%. ■ fJg ! War, puMishcd and endnned l»y th« 

' ft , : ■ i. . [**:’ British Psychological Snriety. The 

content is unashamedly ant i-Amcrican 
gajjlgi and unilateralist and the volume is 

WR§§1^\ r ' •; currently receiving deservedly prnmin- 

.;.u . } ■. J ent display in the CND bookshop in 

iii 'ITie "data” on which students are 

tW told i hey must “form their own judge- 
ment" includes assertions that Soviet 
decision-makers “have a more defen- 
__ si vc oricniation" (hun their US opp- 

■1 Bllflpy 1 osite numbers and rbat. jjj extending 

A. jLp U 11C1 the areas under their own influence the 

B ™ Americans liavc shown they arc more 

jf* I inclined than the Russians to use 

H ■ violence. From these propositions the 

has been one of the more pathetic oniy rational ^ducrion is that Britain 

contributions to world higher cduca- S u 0U ini e ? vc ^I9j lc \o!.ifnn ' whii 

lion. Hie 20 years of dither and [he BPS has turned its back on what 

confusion about the “binary system" has been British foreign policy under 

will be a source of unending 21st both Labour and Conservative go' ern- 

ccntury disbelief. The miscellaneous. "rents. ever since Stalin established 

half-JicartecI attempts to construct a control over Eastern Europe and the 

higher education system, bringing the parliamentary democracies joined 

polytechnics and the colleges of higher togetiicrr to prevent him from seizing 

education into a deliberately fragile the rest. 

I subordinate relationship with the Dr James Thompson, who was com- 

ai” higher education of tnc univer- missioned to write the book by the 
is, wfll long be a case study of Council of the BPS, is a founder 

lish indecision and paralysis. The of tbc P r °-Soviet Psycholog- 

turc of this period of the 20th 

itury that will survive will be of a Iol ^» * as subimttcd to «ve n ^ a nony- 

itracting plateau , and of Secret arics mous experts beforebe i ng adopted 

state ana their assistants explaining “ 8 Those present at 

contraction and disarray as a ViSi ^ 8 ?^ a . “ 0 5 renc S. in ^P r 'I 

onal respunse to demography and *5? 8ubjec 

nomics. v should be published but the mem- 

Iritain does, of course, have mature bership of the BPS was never con- 
ierits, part-time opportunities, con- 5U ]*5“ ? n the book 8 content, 
ling education. The immediate . having beenadoptedby 
sntlal for expansion, and for the ‘he counci and published under the 

ntcnance of momentum by en- BPS insignia wm sen out for review in 

raging new student participation, hs Bulletin not to a fellow profession- 

e been closed off, however. What but t0 thc Rt H ° n To W ? e ™ MP - 
have is a purposeful contraction of . e arguments, he said, had been 
system and, equally important, of ® V ea * dal of extra weight by 

ale inside the system and of ex- adopted as a statement of BPS 

lotions outside It. There Is not, P° Uc y” 80(1 tbe hook provided "a[ l 

tin higher education, on induce- “ rts of new points that can be used by 

it to plan, to move outwards to- those, like himself, who were cani- 
ds potential students, because In- Pafe 8 ? «§ aui8t tbc 8088 ■ 

jtlons hBve no context or vision in I . British MPs, being notoriously over- 


ond Subordinate relationship with thc 
"real" higher education of the univer- 
sities, wm tong be a case study of 
British indecision and paralysis. The 
picture of this period of the 20th 
century that will survive will be of a 
contracting plateau, and of Secretaries 
of State ana their assistants explaining 
thc contraction and disarray as a 
rational respunse to demography and 
economics. 

Britain does, of course, have mature 
students, part-time opportunities, con- 
tinuing education. The immediate 
potential for expansion, and for thc 
maintenance of momentum by en- 
couraging new student participation, 
have been closed off, however. What 
we have is a purposeful contraction of 
the system and, equally important, of 
morale inside the system and of ex- 


morale inside the system and of ex- 
pectations outside It. There Is not, 
within higher education, on induce- 
ment to plan, to move outwards to- 
wards potential students, because In- 
stitutions have no context or vision in 


which to plan. There is no encourage- 
ment for ^non-lraditional” students to 
look to higher education, because 
there is no expectation of success, of a 
"place” in >a competitive situation 
which favoura the traditional . There is 
no stimulus. There is a collapse of 
morale which- even at the most dismal 
times in the US in recent years - has 
contrasted sharply with the American 
commitment to higher education. 


burdened, have no time to read, let 
alone to think, and that is perhaps how 
members of all parties were induced to 


sponsor the book’s launching party, 
which took place last March at the 
House of Commons. The sponsors 
included two Tories, Keith Best and 


Richard Body, Charles Kennedy of the 
SDP and a Liberal, Michael Meadow- 
croft. Although the book contains over 
200 references to scholarly - and not so 
scholarly - publications, there is only a 
single entry published in the USSR: 


Not, of course, that American ex- 
perience has been all apple pie. Pro- 
found worries are sweeping through 


the American system about all manner 
of things - not least student finance, 
and the ability of tho 3,280 Institutions 
to maintain and Improve standards, as 
the measured abilities of entrants has 
continued to fall. With a relatively 
stagnant economy, and severe heart- 
searching about the quality and con- 
tent of what institutions provide, the 
Americans have none the less con- 
tinued (o affirm the notion of higher 
education as a right and a good, and 
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The psychology of 
war and peace 


have set about convincing even more 
people that it Is there for the having. 
My argument is not an old human 


capital one. It stems from a conviction 
that education, not just of the higher 
kind, is a central thrust of democracy, 
of social and economic renewal. The 
history of British (ligher education 


single entry published in the USSR: 
this evaluates the climatic consequ- 
ences of nuclear blasts and has nothing 
to do with psychology. 

In a letter to the bulletin, Elizabeth 
Roberts, who is currently compiling 
and distributing internationally an In- 
dex on Soviet Psychology questions 
Thompson’s proposals for applying 
"certain psychological findings 
obtained in sm:" group/laboratory 
settings" to international politics. She 
suggests instead a closer study of what 
is being said by the Soviet psycholog- 
ists themselves. 

Mrs Roberts offers two specimens: 
Professor E. V. Shorokhova, writing 
in the Psychological Journal of the 
Academy of Sciences 1985, Volume 6 
No 2, expounds on the honors of a 
nuclear holocaust suggesting that such 
dreadful weapons are a threat to peace 
only la the bonds of aggressively 


racted financial problems. He had no 
doubt that the continuously and in- 
creasingly new constituencies of stu- 
dents wore one important solution to 
any such problems - of his or other 
people's universities, or of tho nation. 
American higher education Is enrol- 
ment-led, market-led, and too mnny 
deductions for Britain or Europe 
should not be drawn from its experi- 
ence, but beneath this president’s 
confidence that his university would 
pull through was on awareness of 
enormous, almost unending, and cer- 
tainly exciting, human potential. 1 
suspect his university will solve its 
problems. 

It would be wrong to minimize thc 
success of the British stondards- 
domlnated system, hut it would be 
wrong to argue that wc have made any 
serious steps towards reconciling that 
tradition with moves to open up access 
since the argument began to accelerate 
ih.thf.j&bQs^.-The British .reepsd and- 


id economic renewal. The disposed imperialists. Major-General 

British higher education Barabanshchlkov, writing in the Prob- 

I spent the evening with the newly-, policies In the 1980s, so far, will be one lems of Psychology of the Academy of 

appointed president of a university of a focus on almost anything except Educational Science, Volume 2 , 1985 

which in recent years has faced prot- human potential. Continuing econo- iritrlsts on the need to Instil a'rense of 


mic and social disaster will be related 
to (he persistent policy of lowered 
morale and elimination of with just as 
morale and will became essential ele- 
ments for a serious future. Which 
brings me to what Conservative Lord 
Butlor said about all of this. 

In 1968, discussing higher education 


“military patriotism” in ail workers, 
especially the young. 

. Thompson deplores "thc coanitive 


in The Responsibilities of Education, 1 
lie said: "Education is not on area 
which the government can treat like, 
any other. Tf you halve investment in 
education, you do the country harm 
out of all proportion to the amount of 
money cut or thc period over .which 
cuts are made.'* 

And then the really interesting bit: 
"So it is one of the crl teria for any fohn 
of education that the amount of money 
invested in -universities and higher 
education must be considerably in- 
creased, even when cuts are made 
elsewhere." 


since the Bolshevik Revolution, Rus- 
sians are indoctrinated with this man- 
ichean view of the global struggle from 
the kindergarten to the grave. Indeed 
this is even more true now than in the 

S ist. Former Chief pf staff Marshal 
garkov in his pamphlet In Defence of 
the Fatherland (Moscow 1976) empha- 
sizes that modern weaponry requires 
ever greater readiness for combat and 
insists that the civilian as well as the 
military part of the population needs to 
be kept in a constant state of alert. 

The first section of the BPS textbook 
elaborates the honors of nuclear war 
in terms which will be familiar to most 
TV viewers and concludes that civil 
defence Is dot only useless but positive- 


]f that isn’t a slogan for our aerosols ] defence is dot only useless but posit 


[presumably on Grecnham Common] 
in the struggle against thc threat ot 
nuclear war/’ 

Among soldiers manning nuclear 
weapons, the author perceives “a 
cognitive dissonance” (meaning con- 
tradiction) between "the inherent 
morality of being a good person” (like 
Dr Thompson) and “the untenable 
immorality of large-scale destruction". 
Thompson says that these soldiers feel 
(as indeed does most of the Western 
electorate) that “if we do all this, it will 
never come to that". He dismisses the 
pbint of view as “predicting unreality" 
and claims that all those who hold it arc 
the victims of “a major cognitive 
technique”: projecting evil intentions 
on the other side. 

The second part deals with 
accidental war, laments human frailty 
and draws attention to the danger that 
the men with access to nuclear 
weapons might be addicted to drink or 
drugs. To avert this risk he suggests 
that ail the men involved be vetted by 
psychologists though the reader seeks 
in vain for any practical information on 
the methods which psychologists' 
would use to identify the undesirables. 
But If, as the BPS claims, Thompson 
represents the profession, it would 
seem that in seeking posts of military 
responsibility in the nuclear fields, 
only unilateralists should apply. 

In the book's final and most impor- 
tant section, the BPS claims that 
psychologists are uniquely qualified to 
reduce the risks of nuclear war. If that 
were true, council members should 
be appointed to the top jobs in govern- 
ment, diplomacy ana the armed 
forces. In practice, however, any one 
wth experience of negotiating with the 
USSR or of attempting to set up 
academic or business contacts wifi 
recognize the remoteness from Soviet 
realities of Thompson's “techniques of 
crisis avoidance . He suggests prob- 
lem-solving workshops and “nuclear 
control centres" to be staffed by raid- 
dle-ranklng civilians and military men, 
recruited from both superpowers, who 
would work cosily together as a team, 
to defuse tension ana devise mutually 
beneficial solutions to bilateral prob- 
lems. r 

* n,ber l of the woriwhops, we are 
SLWjte P roblera ?” when they 
Sir?ri 5* °wn people, who would 
SJ b ® &d lnatcd “oM attitudes". 
KL negotiator who came 

home to defend proposals in any wav ‘ 

Spe ? fic rccomraeQ dation is 

“oWe^liS^t 81, fcMible Proposal* 
not regyUrigg ; (oo many concessions 


in which the author, himself formerly a 
Soviet disarmament expert, describes 
the frustration of the Soviet specialists 
who spent long, hard efforts in elabor- 
ating what they hoped would be 
mutually acceptable texts. These were 
suddenly swept away when Khms- 
chev decided - rightly from his view- 

E oint - that, in terms of world opinion, 
e would do far better proposing 
“complete and comprehensive dis- 
armament". Even though this would 
be unverifiablc and therefore man- 
ifestly unacceptable, it did wonders for 
the Soviet Union’s peace-loving 
image. 

Apparently unaware of what West- 
ern negotiators call the Helsinki pro* 
cess, Thompson suggests, as an in- 
novation, the “lubricating" of disarma- 
ment proposals by associating these 
with offers of greater cultural and 
economic exchanges. Yet in the sequel 
to thc signature of the Helsinki Final 
Act (1985) it became only too clear 
that, as thc Politburo uses words to 
mean what it wants them to mean, it 
docs not feel in the least bound ly what 
the outside world thought had been 
agreed. 

TTiompson aho recommends closer 
personal relations between nego- 
tiators, observing, in this regard, [bat 
Western businessmen themselves 
appreciate the value of getting on to 
intimate terms with one’s opposite 
numbers. He sayB nothing of the 
frustrations of those of our^ business- 
men who trade with the Russians- 
never knowing who will turn up at 
meetings, often having to wait montns 
before a meeting-room is available ana 
being always conscious that conversa- 
tions are impossible out of 
earshot. . 

Secrecy iB an essential element in 
Soviet society: indeed, though Tnomf^ 
son hardly mentions it, this is the 
biggest of all the obstacles preventing 
disarmament agreements. It Is not only 
Westerners but the Russians then* 
selves who never know in ® dva8 ^ 
whether or not they will be allowed to 
travel. Characteristically, at a disarma- 
ment conference of world scmntw* 
convened at Erica In Sicily last July, 
the Soviet scientists simply faned io 
turn up, even though their partietpa* 
tlon had been promised by the new 
Soviet foreign minister himself. 

The BPS book will have no impact 
on policy-makers but it does, as Mr 
Bean points out, provide useiui 
ammunition to the unilateralist c* ase : 
The question which must now be askeo 
is whether the BPS, having committed 
itself to a highly partisan pronounce* 
ment on one of the most sensitive 
issues of our times, can properly retain 
its status as a (earned society. 


Nora Beloff 

The author has also written Inside. th c 
^vfft’/^re.-‘ Myth'&'RdkHtyj 1 
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Swingometry of 
the Labour elite 
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has severely qualified McKenzie’s ori- 
ginal claims. Yet it remains u icsta- 
meni to the book’s importance that 
scholars on British parties still have to 
confront McKenzie's work. 

Thc spirited debate the book pro- 
voked was almost entirely confined to 
thc Labour Party - in tne large part 
because McKenzie challenged more of 
its fundamental myths. To claim that 
the realization of a party's cherished 
ideal of intra-party democracy was (a) 
incompatible with the British constitu- 
tion and (b) more honoured in the 
breach than thc observance, not sur- 
prisingly rankled with those who took 
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it seriously, particularly on thc left. 
Whereas the first claim was a value 


Robert McKenzie: Similarity of Conservative and Labour 


Robert McKenzie’s 
British Political Parties 
reappraised by 
Dennis Kavanagh 


judgement, the second could be tested 
by study of the historical record. 

Many on the left of the Labour Party 
agreed with his story of the parliamen- 
tary elites’ manipulation of confer- 
ence. But they were appalled by his 
argument that’this was both inevitable 
and desirable. To support or oppose 
McKenzie had implications for the 
distribution of power in thc party and 
thc influence of different political 
factions, a case of a book feeding back 
into the political process. By contrast, 
his analysis of the Conservative Party 
has received perfunctory attention, 
partly because tie did not radically 
challenge existing ideas about the 
party, and clearly regarded its theory 
and practice os being compatible with 
thc British constitution. 

In writing his study McKenzie drew 
upon Robert Michcls's claims about 
the inevi nihility of oligarchy in ail 
organizations, including parties. 
McKenzie shared what has come to be 
termed tile elitist view of democracy. 


Television has made a handful of 
academics household names. One of 
the best known was Bob McKenzie, 
the political pundit and inventor of the 
election night swingometer. Few view- 
ers, however, were also aware of the 
work in political sociology of Professor 
McKenzie, of the London School of 
Economics. Exactly 30 ycurs ago his 
British Political Parties was first pub- 
lished to critical acclaim; u second 


revised edition was published in 1963, 
aod plans for n third edition were 


aborted by his death in 1981. 

There are few books on British 
politics which argue u thesis, und even 
fewer which argue mi interesting 
thesis. It is safe to assume that most 


would agree to thc inclusion of British 
Political Parties in such n list. The 
scope of the book was indicated by its 
sub-title, The Distribution of Power 
Within the Conservative and Labour 
Parties, McKenzie’s thesis was that, 


accounts of the British system, 
McKenzie disapproved of those 
“warm partisans’* whose influence 
would produce the worst form of 
government - “sectarian govern- 
ment”. Labour could escape from this 
only by “living a lie", retaining a 
constitution ana myth, and breaking 
both when in office. 

In practice, of course. Labour prime 
ministers have been as free as Con- 


servative ones in deciding to form a 
government, selcc; : ng a Cabinet, dis- 
solving Parliament, defying annual 
party conference resolutions, and in- 
sisting on collective Cabinet responsi- 
bility. Constitutionally, thc parties, 
therefore, appear very similar when 
they are in government. But this view 
ignores the important differences 
when the parties are in oppostion. 

McKenzie noted how Labour’s par- 
liamentary leadership was generally 
secure, as long as it maintained the 
support of the leaders of the trade 


He agreed with J. A. Schumpeter that 
the classical idea of direct democracy 


unions - “the key to an understanding 
of thc Labour Party". But this is an 


contrary to thc twu purtics' claims 
about themselves und tneir rivals, thc 


distribution of power within them was 
very similar, notably in thc domination 
of the parliamentary leadership over 
other sections of the parties. 

la 1955 such u claim was greeted 
with astonishment. After nil. every- 
body "knew" that the Conservative 
Parly was elitist and leiidcr-dorn in- 
sled, nnd that thc muss membership 
controlled the Labour Party and its 
leaders were constantly under threat. 
Here was an outsider assaulting the 
cherished beliefs of activists und stupic 
ideas of political scientists. It is now 
fair to say that thc combined impact of 
political events and rcsurch since 1955 


was unrealistic because it grunted too 
much initiative and intelligence to thc 
mass and underplayed the role of 
leadership. He ulso agreed with Con- 
servative objections to the theory and 
practice of intra-pnrty democracy in 
the Labour Party on thc grounds thnt it 
was “unconstitutional" For MPs to be 
accountable to an cxtni-piirliumciiiury 
body. 

In taking this position McKenzie 
was also writing within nn important 
pluralist school of political sociology. 
This assumed (lint “mass politics” or 
direct political participation was often 
linked to political extremism, nnd that 
the relative autonomy of the elites mid 
the mediated or Indirect influence of 
party members on leaders would bet- 
ter safeguard liberal democratic 
values. 

Like Bagchot. and most approving 


of thc Labour Party". But this is an 
extraordinary give-away, accepting 
thc autonomy and independence of thc 


out these are not unitary actors at nil. 
Many struggles have been between 
alliances which were fonneil across 
these two groups. Coalitions for and 
against proposed reforms of industrial 
relations in 1969, occurcd between the 
parliamentary leadership, trade uni- 
ons, NEC and back-bencheTS. 

McKenzie chose to regard thc over- 
lapping membership of MPs and minis- 
ters on the NEC as a device whereby 
the PLP could dominate the NEC. In 
fact in thc early 1950s, and again from 
the late 1960s, most MPs elected to the 
constituency section of the NEC were 
left-wing and usually opposed the 
parliamentary leadership. The NEC 
also provided shelter for James Cal- 
laghan to lead thc party opposition to 
his government's trade union propos- 
als in 1969 and in 1974 for Tony Bcnn 
to defy Harold Wilson. 

It is the history of the Labour Party 
since 1963 (the date of the second 
edition) which raises major problems 


for McKenzie's analysis, however. At 
first his thesis seemed to be confirmed, 


Parliamentary Labour Party are large- 
ly conditional on support of an extra- 
parliamentary body, namely thc trade 
unions which dominate conference. 


There were also political costs 

J .L* I. 


attached to this alliance; policy-mak- 
ing on incomes policy and industrial 
relations was left us thc preserve of thc 


trude unions; they were "not on thc 
agenda" fur Labour politicians. Here 


is a second, or hidden, face of political 
power which Is neglected in McKen- 
zie's study. In thc late 1960s and again 
in 1978-79, Labour governments 


transgressed thc traditional separation 
of spheres as questions of incomes 


policy and Industrial relations came to 
thc forefront of the political agenda. 

Another difficulty with McKenzie’s 
mode of analysis is that lie posits the 
existence of two actors, the parliamen- 


Architecture’s Wright alternative 

4 . nf flit* Apnonln 


Ifthe present approach to the education of the architect- an 
approach inherited from the philosophy of the modern movement -ts 
to develop in step with future needs, then, EDWIN JOHNSTON 
argues, a review of the roles of both nature and technology may 
provide one important area for discussion. 


A noble building, indeed any work 
«M1, is not the product of an act of 
design by some individual genius, it ts 
the outcome of ages of experiment,” 
wote W. R. Lethaby In 1911. In his 
pew, a true architecture was to be 
lound in “the discovery of the nature 
or things, a continuous development 
juong some line of direction imposed 
Sneeds, desires, and traditions.” 
When the modern movement In 
wcnltecture first gained momentum, 
H 0! 93 ^ Products of Industrial 
'Opneertng that were to become a 
primary source of inspiration for the 
trench architect, Le Corbusier. In 
h|s seminal, and Influential book, 
a New Architecture, first 
Punished in Pari* fo 1923, Ihc Ira- 
PflBHoa of architects was focused 
on th? new aesthetic qualities of 
“"temporary examples of industrial 
j^jbwering. Le Corbusier’s book 
SB 11 wltb observation . . . “The 
Sgwef’s Aesthetic and Archl- 


° ««sineuc ana /srcni- 
we two things that march 
J^eer and follow one from the 

. ***►' tuC firm HAUI rat ltd ft ill 


h Jot* tbe one now being at its Rill 
' to* other In an unhappy state 

. *08,Hhnhacir nLiincn. 


i4iv«* ■ ft 85 * 8 the new philoiso-- 
P 11 y of architecture was high lighted 


by the subject matter of Ihc Illustra- 
tions published In the book. A photo- 
graph or a 1921 Delange “Grand- 
Sport” automobile was Juxtaposed, 
with a view of the Parthenon. 

In visual contrast to what was then 
considered to be the Inappropriate, If 
not contemptible, prevailing styles of 
historic architecture, the deck of the 
modern steamship was elevated as a 
model for the new architecture. It 
was simply a long gallery, but it was 
also “pure, neat, clean, and healthy 
- attributes that Indeed, weresoon to 
become synonymous with the new 
language of architecture, 

Le Corbusier admired the qualities 
of precision, economy, standardiza- 
tion, and efficiency ,aD ofwhlchwcre 
to be found in the world or the 
engineer. They were q^Moltowu 
to describe as “the poetry of fact . A 
new step, then, had been reached to 
the history of architectural (thought. 
It was founded upon a needfor a 
more rational *PP« M,cl ’ 
building, and It was also about a new 
spirit of construction for tha “Jf 
production house of the ftjfore. 
Architects learned to 
machine with a new e xtern. jjjjjJ: 
Srorttonal roots of the modern move- 


ment, were to grow novel forms of 
purttanism, derived from tech- 
nology. 

But If the new possibilities opened 
up to architecture, by means or mass 
production, represented one Impor- 
tant aspect of Le Corbusier’s writ- 
ings, then the Innovative contribu- 
tion of the American architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, was to evolve from a 
quite different origin, namely, the 
Individual family house. A number of 
his private houses had been built In 
the suburbs of Chicago around 1900. 
Above all, Wright was a proponent of 
“organic architecture”, and by the 
end of the 1930s he had delivered a 
cautionary comment for architects 
, , . “Science can only give us the 
tools in the box, these mechanical 
miracles that it has already given us. 
But of what use are miraculous tools 
until we have mastered the humane 
cultural use of them?’? 

The question raised by Wright, 
was, of course, a reflection of a 
dilemma that bad faced architects 
many times before, and one that In 
different circumstances, had preoc- 
cupied leading theorists to archi- 
tecture such as William Morris aud 
John Ruskln to the preceedtag cen- 
tury It is the question about the 
important relationships between 
technology and nature to archi- 
tecture. 

Alvar Aalto was a major figure of 


the organic wholeness of archi- 
tecture. Working in Finland, he had 
a profound respect for nature, thnt 
was to find expression in both his 
architecture and fornlture. Writing 
in 1935s “We’ve already touched on 
the importance of variability. Na- 


l.jibour conference and the new 
Labour government after 1974 in- 
creasingly spoke with two different 
voices oil many issues. Once again the 
two wings of the Labour movement 
collided as the Labour government's 
incomes policy led io a confrontation 
with many public sector trade unions. 

After 19/9 thc conference and NEC 
continued to move to the left on mnny 
issues and became more assertive. But 
there was a new development which 
sharpened the threat, implicit in thc 


as thc authority of conference was 
almost extinguished by 1970. Gaitskell 


had virtually ignored it between 1966 
and 1970. But loss of office in 1970, an 
upsurge of radicalism among trade 
union nnd constituency party dele- 
gates, and intense disappointment 
with the record of the government, 
severely weakened the hand of the 
parliamentary leadership. 

Between 1945 and 1969 the platform 
had rarely lost a vote at conference. 
But between 1970 and 1979 the plat- 
form lost 32 votes, many of them 
against thc wishes of the parliamentary 
leadership. Conference and the NEC 
had traditionally been used to squash 
left-wing dissent in the PLP; in thc 
1970s thc two bodies reinforced it. Thc 


lure, biology, offers profuse and 
luxurious forms; with tbe same con- 
structions, same tissues, and same 
cellular structures, It can produce 
millions and millions of combtoa- 


party's commitment to intra-party 
democracy, to Ihc autonomy of MPs. 


democracy, to the autonomy of MPs. 
Thc left wing mounted a campaign for 
greater purty democracy to make lire 
PLP more accountable to conference 
and MPs more accountable to local 
party activists. What was the point of 
winning office if Labour ministers 
were going to dilute thc left-wing 


had successfully defied it over defence 
in 1960 and the Wilson government 


tkras, each of^ which Is on example of a 
high level of form.” During a lecture 
to the Architects’ Association of 
Vienna, he commented that it was 
“the task of the architect to give life a 
gentler structure.” 

In recent years, architecture has 
tended towards the production of 
stereotyped solutions to different 
kinds or problems. It is as If, for a 
period, the vocabulary of arclti- 
tccture had become muted or dimi- 
nished to some way. 

Today, however, there are signs of 
a revitalization. For instance, thereto 
a renewal of interest In the historic 
associations of architecture, and a 
new awareness about , the use of 
resources. More attention Is being 


policies agreed when in opposition? 
shifting tnc balance of power in thc 


party became thc left's preferred way 
of closing the gap between conference 
and PLP and preventing any alleged 


betrayal” by the latter. 

Reformers used the language of 


party democracy and constitutionalism 
to shift the party's policies to the left 
and to achieve a radical re-distribution 


and to achieve a radical re-distribution 
of power between the different institu- 
tions of the party. The mandatory 
rc-scicction of MPs within thc lifetime 
of parliament and giving the trade 
unions and local parties a major say in 
thc election of the party leader 
smashed thc old rules of the game. But 
before his death McKenzie was still 


dinging, almost obsessively, in lec- 
tures, seminars and letters to thc press, 
to his thesis about the similarity in the 


K owcr structures of the parties; it was, 
e claimed, inevitable tnal party lead- 


ers would escape from thc control of 
party members. But his own attempt to 
create a law of political behaviour 
failed. 


McKenzie's book belongs to the 
elitist school of British political sci- 
ence. This view sees political power 


being concentrated in parliament, 
Cabinet and Whitehall, ana buttressed 
by traditions of political practice and 


Minister, the deferential political cul- 
ture and the political consensus. A 


reason for the acceptance of McKen- 
zie's thesis was that it so obviously 
formed a part of thc dominant view of 
the British politics. But 11 was also 
convenient for the analyses of those on 


the political left who araued that 
Labour's reliance on pariiaiuentnry 


Labour's reliance on parliamentary 
methods, the leadership's willingness 
to trim and compromise, ana the 
extra-parliamentary bodies' ultimate 
Ipyalty to thc leaders, account for thc 
failure of Labour to promote- 
socialism. 


7Vie author is professor of politics in the 
University of Nottingham. 


lions for a living organism, nnd 
Indeed, complementary to the on- 
going demand for new buildings. 

If there Is talk, nowadays, about 
what are considered to be the most 


appropriate styles or architecture, It 
may be partly because of the in- 


creasingly diverse nature of the 
architects’ work. But If there should 
be one trend that is more notable 
Ilian others, then H Is surely an 
acceptance of a need for more 
humane forms of architecture to 
meet the needs of modern life. 

The present climate of opinion 
would suggest that there may be a 
need for education to address the 
question of the relationship of nature 
to architecture. Apart from the 
knowledge a student of architecture 
needs to acquire about the different 
aspects of building, perhaps one of 
the most Important skills to be de- 
veloped Is an ability to conceptualize 
and synthesize Ideas. 

In the landscape of modern life, 
changes occur to both the fields of 
social values and technology, but the 
Inner reality of man changes to a 
lesser degree. When realized In 


given to the question of the scale of 
building, and also to social and 
Dsv choloetcal aspects, particularly In 


architecture, harmony provides a 
source of nourishment. More con- 


psychological aspects, particularly in 
the field of- housing. 

At the level of the dty, the need for 
conservation and rehabilitation are 
! perhaps 1 now fteliig ‘Mfen rtfore tta'tf 1 
continueoSprocess; necessary opera- ‘ 


sclousness of nature would perltaps 
take us forward on the path towards 
more humane forms of architecture. 


The author is a practising architect 
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Poland: a troubled academic year 


The academic year opens (his week in 
Poland amid great concern fur the 
future. No one in Warsaw is quite 
sure what the law on higher 
education accepted this summer hy 
IhcScjm will mean In prucllce. The 
quid hope of every self- respecting 
academic (there are a few others 
unfortunately) Is I hot the authorities 
will not over exert themselves In 
implementing the new legislation. 

Hut if they do the difference to 
academic life will bedramullc. 

bv George Blazvca 


Elections to university senates and of 
university principals, already tightly 
supervised oy the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, will become a complete farce 
when the ministry tells instit ul ions who 
is and who is not an acceptable candi- 
date, for lecturers the great problem 
will he tenure, and many will he afraid 
that permanent teaching fobs vviff he 
denied them for (Hilitical reasons. 

Of course there is much political 
cuntrol of university life already and 
people have heen losing jobs for 
political reasons ever since December 
13, 1981. Perhaps the ugliest nsjtcct of 
the new higher education bill is flint 
lecturers may he asked to take a loyalty 
oath and promise to teach in the spirit 
required hy the Polish authorities. 
Among all the doubts that exist in 
Poland today there is u single certainty 
- academic freedom is an endangered 
species. 

The introduction of the new law may 
seem puzzling given that the author- 
ities were never slow or reluctant to act 
in the past against over critical 
academics. The bill is bitterly resented 
in Poland and it has also brought 
unwelcome attention to a regime deep- 
ly sensitive to international criticism. 
Yet the introduction of formal legisla- 
tion to regulate academic life follows 



Scenes of Industrial unrest Imve been reduced, but universities have yet to return to normal. 


the logic of the unfolding Polisli 
drama. 

Society is polarized. In this situation 
the authorities reach out for mure 
regulations and formal powers to en- 
able them to direct more and more 
aspects of daily life. The new educa- 
tion act makes it easier for the Ministry 
of Eduction ro press forcibly down on 
every academic institution but it also 
advertises the enormity of the gap in 
Polish society between rulers and 
ruled. 

The polarization of society makes it 
difficult to be optimistic about Po- 
land's future. A young scientist 1 spoke 
to last week tola me that he considers 
Poland to be an “occupied country". 
Society has been turning inwards ever 
since General Jaruzelski declared war 


upon it on that cold December night in 
1981 . This process is most dearly seen 
today at tiic church of St Stanislaw 
Kosfka in Warsaw - Father Pcpielusz- 
ko’s church. 

At Kostka apart from the flowers 
and candles surrounding Father Jer- 
zy's grave - “murdered m 1984" says 
the inscription- the only public display 
of Solidarity banners can be seen. The 
banners, however, do not point out to 
the street - the state has forbidden it- 
instead they face the church building. 
It is another impressive symbol of 
opposition, a view of another Poland, 
one that is quite different from, and 
altogether more desirable than the 
official Poland of General Jaruzelski 
and the dry Party daily, Trybuna 
Ludu. 


The Church is again a refuse, the 
protector of culture and tradition, a 
place where some integrity rules. But 
this, as the well known economist 
Tadcusz Kowalik reminded me, is not 
enough. Society needs more than the 
Church. People need channels that 
allow a genuine participation in politic- 
al-decision making. The Church can- 
not give a political lead and it meets 
great obstacles when it attempts to 
shape any kind of policy as is evident in 
the prolonged discussion over the 
Church fund to support private agri- 
culture. 

The state authorities arc aware of 
the social need to criticize and much 
has been learned over recent years in 
terms of handling and channelling 
political discontent. For example, the 


economic discussion in the press is 
reasonably lively today, though dosdv 
supervised by the censor. At the 
election campaign meetings cunentlv 
under way criticism is encouraged and 
well-managed. 

Take another example: Poland is the 
only country in the Eastern bloc where 
each week the government press 
spokesman answers questions (or 
makes a show of doing so) from 
Western journalists. Of course, in 
return those journalists have to sit 
through a tiresome catalogue of the 
iniquitous press coverage of Poland in 
the last week. 

Politically the authorities have play, 
ed a shrewd hand since 1981 . It is hard 
to deny that Solidarity's '’departure" 
was skilfully managed. - In the eco- 
nomy, however, nothing much has 
been learned. The tough general could 
take power and by a mixture of 
repression and deft political man- 
oeuvring “manage" his society. He 
cannot do the same for the economy. 
Or, at least, having halted the slump in 
output he has found it impossible to 
improve in any fundamental way the 
functioning of the economy. 

Moreover, there are no solutions to 
this problem on the horizon. There arc 
no external resources to support eco- 
nomic growth and the largest internal 
factor, the enthusiasm of (he people, is 
out of Jaruzclski's grasp. There is no 
reason to believe that tne result of the 
October 13 general election will in any 
way change this scenario. Notwith- 
standing the outcome on the thirteenth 
General Jaruzelski or his successor as 
prime minister will continue to govern 
without the support of the majority of 
Polish society. It is not a bright 
prospect for Poland, and in the univer- 
sities and research institutes they are 
right to be wary of what the future 
holds. 

The author is senior lecturer m econo- 
mics at Thames Polytechnic. 


Will Data Protection limit academic freedom? 


Peter Willetts 


The dvll rights lobby has been worried about 
the authoritarian implications of large orga- 
nizations building data files on Individuals and 
the Improper use of such files through the 
networking of computers. At a more mundane 
level most of us have been pestered by Insurance 
salespeople, credit agencies or double-glazing 
companies and would like to be able to control 
their Intrusions. However, the Data Protection 
Act Is a draconian piece of legislation, which is 
so extensive In Its impact that It Infringes the 


private Individuals’ right to use a computer In 
their own homes to Improve the personal 
efficiency of their own work or social activities. 

If yon have any responsibility for processing 
records containing personal data about Lidl- 
vidual people, you are likely to be affected by 
the Act. The only exception Is the storage of 
data on family, household, recreation or purely 
personal affairs. (Government gets sweeping 
exemption for “national security” and com- 
panies get exemption for payrolls and 
accounts.) Data about the members of clubs and 
address lists are also exempt, provided that the 
people concerned have been asked for permis- 
sion. Otherwise the coverage Is complete and 
afTccts 

9 all computers from large mainframes to 
IBM-type personal business computers down to 
tbc smallest micros such as the Sinclair ZXftl 

• all other electronic or even mechanical 
equipment which can automatically process 
Information, including word processors 

• computers at home as well as In the office 

• data-sets of any size, even just two or three 
records 

• data-sets In which Individuals are Identified 
only by numerical codes and not by uame 

• your responsibility for data that you use or 
analyse, even if you do not personally create it 
or have Bny personal access to the computer 


casual use or a computer, should technically 
under the Act be registered, Clearly data held 
for a year should be regulated, for a month It 
becomes of dubious rationality, but for an 
hour's use to be covered the law becomes a 
force. 

Such use Is neither a purely hypothetical 
technicality nor of trivial significance, os a 
substantial amount of useful work can be done 
on a computer In the space of one hour. The 
point about the inclusion of all machine- 
readable data makes the Act obsolete at Us 
inception, because it is held to cover printed 
material which can be processed by optical 
character recognition. As current technology 
allows ordinary print to be read, any piece of 
paper typed up with personal information Is 
theoretically covered. (However, there must 
also bean intention to process the Information - 
a legal nonsense os an intention may be no more 
than a thought.) 

The exemption for the membership records 
of '‘unincorporated members clubs’’ is Impor- 
tant as It will cover most student groups and 


■ant as u will cover most student groups and 

S rofesslonal associations. Halsbury’s Laws de- 
nes a dub ns a group associated together 'Tor 
social reasons, the promotion of politics, sport, 


• processing examination results for examin- 
ers boards 

• records of students' essay marks and calcula- 
tion of Uielr year averages 

• lists of students’ entry qualifications 

• lists of students’ course options, tutors, etc 

• bibliographies 

• departmental lists of staff publications 

• personnel flies covering decisions on staff 
promotions 

• library flies on borrowers 
Registration without subject access for 

• records of counselling and other mental 
health Information about students 

• records of physical health and illness of 
students provided that these are exempt under 
orders being prepared by the DHSS and due to 
belaid before parliament In the 1985-86 session. 
Registration without subject access for 

• statistical or research data 

provided that the data is not used or disclosed 
for any other purpose and that no individual 
could be Identfilea from the results. 

Neither registration nor subject access for 

• names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
student applicants or students who have been 
accepted or any other groups of contacts 


T * . JSSwSSi or re?! acce f ted or n °y other groups Of contacts 
nrt,scicnccorllterature,orforanyotherlBwfol provided that the mmiHinni »niai nu i 

purpose”, but not for trading, although in- EmbM met C0am ° n3 ra P |aIned abov ® 

rlfflonlol onitultv lllm amIIImh muLII.^ii i. 1 


• totally secure systems, even if you are the 
only person who can over access the data 

• objective numerical data, subjective data 
coded In a numerical form and sul^ectlve data 
stored m text In word form 

• data-sets held for any length of lime, with no 
lower limit being set 

• data that Is entered In n computer’s memory, 

E recessed without recording on disc or tape and 
i erased when the machine Is switched off 
• data that is not currently in n computer 
system, If It Is in a machine-readable form. 
Hie last three provisions .are particularly nre- 


cidenla! activity like selling publications Is 
allowed. 

Under Section 33, any date about members 
may be held, provided that the members have 
been asked and not refused to i give their 
permission. They must also be asked tithe data 
Is to be passed ou to anybody else. A separate 
exemption allows the holding of address lists 
without registration under the Act.' The lists 
must only be used for the distribution of 
Information and the same proviso about seeking 
consent applies. Thus unincorporated societies 
are most unlikely to need to register. Neverthe- 
less, If they hold any data other than address 
lists or membership data, they must register 
that data. 

Many academics already are finding that 


The most important Impact of the Act Is the 
wclunon of exam results. The Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals lobbied hard 
and unsuccessfully to gain exemption. The only 
concession, mainly for the benefit of the GCE 
boards^ Is that time Is given for the marking and 
processing of results. 

Tfils produces an unambiguous conflict be- 
tween the law and traditional professional 
ronwra for confidentiality. If your Institution 
has the poUcy that students should not be given 
complete details of each exam paper mark and 
the averages, then it will become Ulegal to use a 
computer to calculate the averages. 

The Importance or confidentiality Is that It 
to exerdse t»me 


Many academics already are finding that dlscretinTTnihw- u "J w “ ra * 
computers can be n usbIW method of Improving ’ award iff aualffirattam J^L 8 com P uler 
their work efficiency. Now the Act has come in J, to take i fwSnar! S? 008 r ^ ponse 
force the consequences are generally (a) reg- then ? the resulls and 

Istrntlon of each data-set, including various bring th S.2 lscritl011 

drills about the data - notably the purposes for S3C5?ntoS h ^‘lo candidatm who 
which it Is to be used aud the sources from accidents famummJriT h .^J^u« probleni8 » 
which It was obtained and (b) the need to out. '‘Suitiec?TSIS’^ C- ,u Uh ! s I s no wa y 
provide “subject access”, that Is the rlghtof nny htfotmed of foe £^!L to ** - 

individual covered by the data to see tiietf own whlchtte fSe hwE 5S»2 "f 1 h m 
entry, with effect from November 1987. The 'fa 5\iro™ Apo f | We loophole 

Impact upon ordinary academic taxks fa as i Immediately desh-nv then 


experience UlneM, 

& «* !■ no way 


m 


visions .are particularly m 


using any form of computer, micro or word 
processor to calculate exam results. 

Section 1(8) of the Act soys that processing of 
data “shall not be construed as applying to any 
operation performed for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the text of documents”. This Is popularly 
known as the word-processor exemption. In 
correspondence with the Data Protection Reg- 
istrar's Office I tried to see whether this did not 
provide a simple loophole to ullow preparation 
of marks sheets for examiners boards. 

The office would not countenance this nnd 
appeared to take a highly restrictive interpreta- 
tion of the sub-section, to the effect that only Tf 
the computer flic was identical to the printed 
document did the exemption apply. On this 
basis some standard operations under the 
Wordstar package are not covered by Section 
1(8). The office appears to be adopted an 
Illogical and invalid Interpretation of the Act* 
but it might be expensive for any individual to 
risk fighting the issue through the courts. 

Specimen! registration forms have been 
distributed by the Data Protection Registrar s 
office and registration forms are now available 
In post offices. You are responsible for register- 
ing your data within six months from It 
November 1985. The real sting Is that there wiU 
be a registration charge of £22 per date-user. 
This may be of non consequence to large 
commercial users, but is expensive to many 
small-scale users. 

A guideline booklet explaining aspects of the 
Act Is available free of charge from the Office of 
the Data Protection Registrar, Sprlngfl«d 
House, Water Lane, Wilmslow, Cheshire SK9 
SAX. However, at least in the case of the first 
edition, this Is not easy to read, being to 
same tortuous language as the Act. The flill An 
can be bought from the HMSO or Is usually 
available In good libraries In Halbury’s Sta- 
tutes, Third Edition, Vol.54(l) 1984, PP^ 
124. 

The only certain advice Is that, unless you can 
benefit from the club membership or address 
list exemptions. If you want to be efficient ana 
remain mthln the law, you should abandon any 
plans (o use computers for "personal data f° r 
private purposes and ensure that you i « rt 
registered for work purposes by your tostltu* 
tion after 11 November 1985. The Act is 
comprehensive but cumbersome. It remains, to 
be seen whether Its workings will so marginalize 
the benefits of computer use for the a verge 
mlqhMistng academic that It will In effect 
become a Laddlte Act. - 
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Beyond the artist’s raw materials 


by P hilip Hobsbaum 

D. H. Lawrence: Uf* Into art 


byKritbSagar 
Viking, £14.95 

ISBN0670 80164 X 


sense of a creative artist discovering 
the pabulum on which he is to work. 
More, Sagar does not really explore 
the techniques by which the artist 
selects from his raw material and 


improves upon it. This is a critic more 
at home with exegesis than analysis, 


Krith Sagar effectively bcgBn his 
rareer with a doctoral thesis published 
fa 1966 as The Art of D. H. Lawrence. 


proceeding upon assumptions that arc 
never argued out. Possibly Lawrence 


With one major divagation - The Art 
of Ted Hughes (1975) - he has re- 


of Ted Hughes (lV/a; - ne nas re- 
tained faithful to the author of The 
Rainbow ever since. His recent dis- 


Jsitions have been bibliographical 
*D. H. Lawrence: a calendar of his 


works, 1979) and biographical V The 
Life of D. H. Lawrence , 1980). These 
are books to be consulted by any critic 
moving into this area, rather as one 


would look up Richard Ellmonn if 
engaging with Joyce or Steven Gould 


engaging wun juyte ui aiwcu uuum 
Axelrod if one’s quarry was Lowell. 
This present book combines criticism 
with biography in an attempt to relate 
Lawrence’s sources to his finished 
works. 

There is much here, original or not, 
that trill be useful to students of 
Lawrence. It cannot help but be of 
interest to hear that the name of the 
heroine of "St Mawr", Lou Witt, 
derives from Lu-Wit, an ancient Red 
Indian spirit who was transformed to a 

n woman. The fact that this point 
e, as Dr Sagar acknowledges, in 
an essay by Keith Brown need not 
detract from the insight shown in 
culling it. The essay appeared in the 
D. H. Lawrence Review, a periodical 
of high quality but one hardly likely to 
be founo in the hands of our students. 
Similarly, it is as well to know that the 
scene in The Rainbow concerned with 
Lincoln Cathedral - n late addition to 
Ibe drafts, as Mark Kinkead-Wcekes 
had previously informed us - was 
crystallized from a passage on mediev- 
al religion in Lawrence's “Study of 
Thomas Hardy". The short break 
taken between revisions of The Rain- 
bow in December 1914 enabled Law- 
rence to read Mrs Henry Jcnncr’s 
Christian Symbolism - not a work that 
leaps to everyone’s mind - where he 
found the image of the phoenix linked 
up with the resurrection, und this 
encouraged him in developing his own 
symbolic system. Dr Sueur points out, 
too, the passage in Howards Hml 
diowing Marguret's wish to build u 
ninbow bridge between prose and 
passion, and says that is only part of 
too influence Forster exerted upon 
Lawrence. 

AU this is useful; yet we do not 
altogether receive from Dr Sagar the 


can be discussed as one would Sopho- 
cles or Tolstoy, and he may very well 
be one of the two or three supreme 
writers of the last hundred years. 
Those who think differently, however, 
will not find themselves persuaded hy 
this book. 

Life into Art does not set out to 
persuade but to inform. It follows, 
therefore, that the book will most 
inform those like-minded with its au- 
thor. Aficionados of Lawrence will be 
grateful to Dr Sagar for his account of 
Lawrence’s movement towards free 
verse, an emotional as well as a 
technical matter, after he met Frieda 
Weekley, who was to become his wife. 
But those less committed to Lawrence 
than Dr Sagar may be aware that the 
account is given in terms of Lawrentiao 


opinions expressed in the letters, the 


1918 essay on Walt Whitman, and the 
apologia for the new metric, "Poetry of 
tne Present" (1919). They will miss the 
analysis that could have related Lawr- 
ence’s verse, poem by poem, to Whit- 
man and, indeed, Whitman to his own 


rhythmic progenitors. What is missing 
is the sense of a wider context, it 


would, for example, have done Dr 
Sagar no harm to refer to Charles 
Hartman’s essay on prosody. Free 
Verse. That could at least have helped 


to define an entity whose parameters 
are still in doubt. As it is, there is little 


in this commentary that we could set 
beside Sydney Muserove's discerning 
study of the equivalent links existing 
between Whitman and T. S. Eliot. 

This lack goes along with a notice- 
able foreshortening in the discussion of 
Lawrence's poems at large. Ever since 
the pioneer thesis wnltcn on the 
subject by the fate Gdmfni Snlgfido in 
1955, there has been a growing recog- 
nition of Lawrence os a poet. Dr Sagar 
acknowledged this thesis - still, re- 


grettably, unpublished - in his Art of 
1). U. Lawrence, but he does not seem 
to have built upon those perceptions 
since. He has, tor example, continued 
in preferring a rejected draft of "Bava- 
rian Gentians’’ to the text as it 


iinpcared in Lawrence's Last Poems. 
His preference seems to stem from an 
inability - which he admits - to sec 
what the marriage of Persephone has 
to do with the poet's own spiritual 
journey. But there isnodifficulty here. 
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Is seen in Dr Sugar’s terminology. So 
experienced a critic should not still be 
using terms such as “subjective", 
"objective" and "amazing dramatic 

It is true that the last phrnsc occurs 
in the chapter on the plays, justly 
privileged here in comparison with the 
scant notice Dr Sagar gave them in his 
previous books. In some ways "The 
Birth and Early Death of a Dramatist" 
is the most appealing section of the 
present work, especially when Dr 
Sagar seizes the theatre of the post- 
18905. “It is difficult now to credLt the 
degree of ignorance, philistinism, 
snobbery, callousness and hypocrisy of 
almost everyone connected with the 
Edwardian commercial theatre, the 


theatre dominated by Arthur Wing 
Pinero and Henry Artnur Jones.” Yet, 


even here, something is missing. One 
senses a deficiency in the appreciation 
of the actor's art. Dr Sagar does not 
make enough of the fact that it was 
Esmd Percy, a pupil of Sarah Bern- 


hardt, who first got Lawrence pro- 
duced on the professional stage. That 
the silver voice of that same Edwar- 
dian theatre should have put on The 
Widowing of Mrs Holroyd is a remark- 
able paradox. But it is not so remark- 
able as that Bernard Shaw, represent- 
ing another function of the theatre, 
should have been heard at the per- 
formance to compare, adversely, the 
sound of the typewriter in his own 
dialogue with the profuseness and 
vivacity manifest in Lawrence’s. 

Nowadays, we can feel he was right . 
Lawrence nas burgeoned far beyond 
the limits prescribed by F. R. Leavis’s 
famous book, D. H. Lawrence, Novel- 
ist. He is now D. H. Lawrewrc novelist 
and story, travel, and letter-writer, 
poet, playwright, critic. Curiously 
enough. Dr Sagar has little to say of 
this latter role. Yet Leavis, who had no 
mean idea of his own pre-eminence, in 
his final book termed Lawrence "as 


The image of Persephone in the poem 
is that of a living soul embracing 


darkness. The poet’s movement to- 
wards death “down the darker and 


darker stairs" is, likewise, a journey 
into the dark. Persephone and the poet 


into the dark. Persephone and the poet 
are alike immersed in what Lawrence, 


imaginatively inverting Milton’s image 
of Hell, calls the “darkness invisible” 


of death. However, Dr Sagar has 
always had problems with this piece 
and, indeed, cruelly misprinted it in 
the first edition of Lawrence’s selected 
poems that he did for Penguin Books. 

A kindred limitation imperils his 
response to another late work, “The 
Ship of Death". Unlike the previous 

K oem discussed, this ends on a note of 
ope. Dr Sagar complains that there is 


interpretation, one could refer Dr 
Sagar to Lawrence's Etruscan Places: 
“the little bronze ship of death that 
should bear him over to the other 
world”. One could quote the poem 
“Shadows" which seems to act as a 
coda to this mightiest of the Last 
Poems: ’*1 have been dipped again in 
God. and new-created". Another re- 
sort would be to invoke Lawrence's 
symbol of the phoenix which is con- 
sumed, and rises again from its own 
ashes. However, Dr Sagar knows all 
this better than we do. It is no defect of 
knowledge but a limitation of scnsibil- 


no attempt to find imngcry that will 
aive us any clue as to how the renewal 


give us any clue as to how the renewal 
after death, of which Lawrence 
speaks, is brought about. It is true that 
we are not given a physiological break- 
down of the change. But the difference 
between “The Ship of Death" text in 
Last Poems and its form in previous 
drafts is that in the later version “out of 


[edging the youthful felicities of Ted 
Hughes in Hawk in the Rain, he went 
on to applaud the formless and melo- 
dramatic Crow. 

Of course, this will not disturb the 
student of Lawrence. He will be glad of 


great a critic os there has ever been”. 
The remark deserves some attention. 
However, Dr Sagar has covered so 
many texts with such lucidity - If not 
with the final incandescence of analy- 
sis- that it would be unfair to wish him 
to have tackled Lawrence's criticism as 
well. As Leavis was wont to remark, 


Dr Sagar's incidental insights and 
aratefiiT for his background Informa- 


grateful for his background Informa- 
tion. But the reader with wider pers- 


eiemity, n thread / separates itself on 
the blackness", and this transpires as 
“the cruel dnwn’’ which, in its turn, 
awakens the worn shell of the body 
into a new life. “The frail soul step® 


tion. But the reader with wider pers- 
pectives is likely to miss the kind of zest 
that characterized, for example, the 


and as all reviewers except possibly 
Lawrence would acknowledge, a critic 


New Critics. There Is nothing here to 
compare with William Empson’s 


compare with William Empson’s 
reification of Donne and Herbert or 


out": an analogy would be the butter- 
fly emerging from Its chrysalis. 

If the text were not enough for a full 


R. V. Blackraur's linguistic exploration 
of Wallace Stevens. There is not even 
an argument that one could use to 


Lawrence would acknowledge, a critic 
needs to have his economies. Those of 
Dr Sagar have allowed him to become 
an indispensable academic specialist. 


refute Blackmur’s strictures upon 
Lawrence's verse form. The limitation 


Philip Hobsbaum Is titular professor of 
English Literature at the University of 
Glasgow. 


Dreyfus to De Gaulle 

Politics and Society in Fiance 1898-1969 

JAMES F. MCMILLAN 

“delightfully stylish ... An incisive and extremely readable 
commentary ... it crowds every part of its large canvas with 
colourful and telling detail, yet retains a firm grasp of overall 
design,” 

Times Educational Supplement 

This is the fullest and most up-to-date survey of twentieth-century 
French history available in English, incorporating the findings and 
insights of the latest research. 

.ISBN 07 13 164077 paper 256 pages £6.95 net 


The Nazi Dictatorship 

Problems and Perspectives of Interpretation 

IAN KERSHAW 

“Absolutely up to date on the latest research . . . most stimulating 
reading . . . there is plenty of material for several lively seminar 
discussions in this valuable book”. 

V. R. Berghahn, author of Modem Germany 
The Nazi Dictatorship is an attempt to synthesize and evaluate the 
complex historiography on Hitler and the Third Reich, drawing 
widely on the findings of a great deal of research, in particular by 
German scholars. 

ISBN 07 13 164085 paper H76 pages £6.95 net 
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B OOKS 

Beyond the 

American 

fringe 

A Critical Introduction to Tttenllelb* 
Century American Drama 
volume three: Beyond Broadway 
byC.W.E.niftsby 
Cambridge University l*re« t £27. 5U 
and £8.95 

1SBM0521 26256 9 and 27K96 I 

lliis survey of American drama of the 

f iasl 25 year* is responsible, scrupu- 
ous, ana well-informed, and provides 
a reliable source of information for 
British readers who would like tu know 
about recent developments in the 
American theatre, (lie emphasis 
throughout is on perform. nice rather 
than text, on colhiho/.at ivc ventures, 
on a directors' theatre in which authors 
lit limes piny it subordinate role. As the 


siibtitJu indicates, it is u history of 
off-OroHdwny and off-uff-BmjiJwsiy 
theatre, a history of the ihculrirnl 
avant garde. 

One effect of this choice of strategy 
is that the commercial theatre, espe- 
cially serious middlebrow drama, is 
under-represented, and tends to be 
treated dismissively. on unstated 
ideological grounds. Mark Mcdoffs 
Children of a Lesser Cod, to name one 
recent example, is an interesting, 
effective play and deserves more than 
a casual throwaway pfirase; Lunford 
Wilson, whose plays bridge the 
alternative and Broadway theatre, 
ought to receive extended treatment in 
the book, rather than a listing of titles. 
More curiously, Rochelle Owens, 
whose strange, unsettling plays are 
nothing if not experimental, and help 
define the 1960s sensibility which is 
one of Bigsby's major concerns in the 
volume, is not mentioned at ail, 
apparently because her plays weren't 
done by the particular experimental 
companies Bigsby examines in detail. 
But some selection is necessary in a 
work of this scope, and the author 
succeeds admirably in giving his mate- 
rial an overall shape, with a coherent 
argument, so (hat the reader is never 
swamped in detail. 

The approach is historical, and at its 
heart is a contrast between the 1960s 
and the past decade, an era of expan- 
sion and one of contraction, revolu- 
tionary fervour as against counter- 
revolution, quietism, the cultivation of 
inner space. There are two helpful 
Introductory chapters, each concerned 
with the relationship between the 
theatre And the outside world: one 
provides a capsule history of the 
period, in counterpoint with the 


jir.'Wtli ?»f .inti i',f.<t>|i<.|iini fit i|i.hu:i 
; md its pMihi.il il*.nijni«m into tin: 
csi d'liOinifuf. .uni Mu i .tin- r r..i um.-PiI 
.U'.onni nf (In- ml|in:iii c ■»! Art. mi, I .»n<l 
other guru 1 . ■>( iIk.' fiv.int guide. 

I'nm clMjucrs mi pcrfoiiiMii<.c 
ihL'alrcnf the I'/Wij. witJifiiij'ltaMson 
the work nf Jiiliiiii Heck* Living 
Tli eat re. Jn.cph Cuikui's Open 
Theatre, und RidiarrfSdiechitcr'sPci- 
fon nance C iroun, are fnl limed hy four 
chapters mi Robert Wilson and other 
recent avant garde figures who seek to 
create a "theatre of in urges", hermetic, 
apolitical, deconstruct! vc. After sepa- 
rate chapters on the plays of Sam 
Shepard und David Mauiet (the first a 
bit disappointing, the second excel- 
lent), the book ends with a long and 
interesting section on “the theatre of 
commitment", drama which, often 
seeking out new audiences outside 
traditional theatrical venues, aims at 
transforming consciousness in order to 
bring about specific political ends: 
black theatre. Chicane theatre, (he 
street theatre of the Bread and Puppet 
company and the San Francisco Mime 
Troupe. 

Dr Rigsby writes us a cultural histo- 
rian, not h.s a true believer or a 
purveyor or advertising copy, and the 
perspective this approach - sympathe- 
tic yet distanced - gives him is « great 
advantage. I suspcctth.it the I wok may 
have been written largely from 
archives, with heavy reliance on pub- 
lished sources available in England or 
olrtni liable in flying visits: for nil (he 
emphasis in the hook on performance 
ns communion, on the unique theatri- 
cal event, manifestos, memoirs, and 
published interviews play a more 
prominent role than accounts of 
actual productions. At times Uigsby 
lakes the artists too much at their own 
evaluation, and some of the material 
cries out for ironic treatment. But the 


author's generosity of spirit is a real 
strength, and the book is rich in 
anecdotal material whose significance 
docs not need to be underlined. The 
contradictions inherent in confronta- 
tional theatre aimed at educating the 
sensibilities of an audience assumed to 
be inert but at the same time malleable 
are shown beautifully by the angry 
remark of a spectator during a Living 
Theatre performance: “I don't hate 

K ou because you’re black. I hate you 
ecause you're spitting in mv faceJ" 

As a survivor of the 1960s and a 
transplanted American, 1 share the 
nostalgia of Blgbby and many of the 
artists he discusses for the decade 
(Bliss was it In that dawn to be alive 
. . .). But. For all the rigorous histori- 
cal distancing, I detect a certain soft 
focus in his treatment of the sixties, 
neglecting their darker side. Still, this 
is a valuable study, which performs (he 
difficult task of making sense out of 
recent history, and provides a real 
service in making so much highly 
interesting, unfamiliar material avail- 
able to readers. 

Warren Chernaik 

Warren Chernaik is render in literature 
at Queen Mary College, London. 


Dfl/Irillta sources of financial and economic data — essential reference 
tooJs for everyone needing to keep abreast of current (rends and issues 

UNITED KINGDOM NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 1985 
Tho Blue Book 

The basic reference book of national accounts statistics, annually 
updated to provide detailed animates ol national product. Income 
and expenditure for the UK. The essential daea-sourco on Industry, 
Input end output, the personal sector, companies, public 
corporations, central and local government, capital formation and 
financial accounts. Statistical tables extend over 1 1 years and are 
supported by definitions and notes. 

ISBN 0 1 1 6201 5 S X 1 30 pages £12.95 

UNITED KINGDOM NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
Sources and Methods 

A completely revised edition, the (Inc for 1 7 years, of the companion 
to the Blue Book Sources and Methods describes In detail exactly 
how the official national accounts of the UK are complied nnd Is the 
definitive guide for all who use tho figures for cither analytical or 
forecasting purposes. 

ISBN 0 1 1 620199 I 2B0 pages £14.95 

| UNITED KINGDOM BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 1985 
The Pink Book 

Balance of payments statistics, both current and for the pra coding ten 
years, conveniently presented for easy use by those seeking to assess 
UK economic trends In roladon to those of the rest of the world. 
i The comprehensive content Is annotated and explained; bases upon 
which results and estimates have been calculated are summarised; o 
glossary. Index and additional sources of information arc Included. 
ISBN 0 1 1 620154 I 80 pages £8.95 

HMSO books are available from HMSO Bookshops, 

Agents (see YeBow Pages) and through 
, good booksellers everywhere 


Black 

strategies 

Black Leadership in America 
1895-1968 
hy John While 
Longman. 15.5IJ 

ISBN l> 582 49244 (I 

Lord Scarman’s report, "I he Britton 
Disorders 10-12 April I Ml , concluded 
with un exhortation to the British to 
heed the late President Lyndon B. 
Johnson's 1960s recipe for racial har- 
mony: reform the social conditions 
that breed strife. Yet the report was 
itself ill-informed about American re- 
search into racial problems. John 
White's book Black Leadership in 
America 1895-1968 should help people 
to think constructively about Britain's 
black communities, in addition to 
serving a useful purpose for students of 
American history. The author has a 
broad educational purpose, though he 
docs not mnke the mistake of adopting 
an admonitory tone. In explaining his 
credentials for writing a textbook on 
black history, he rinhtly points to his 
long teaching reconli in the field, rather 
than a primary research track record. 

White dwells on themes which have 
been important to other interpreters of 

Doorstep 

evangelists 

Apocalypse Delayed: the story of 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 

by M. James Penton 

University of Toronto Press, £18.95 

ISBN08020 25404 

Nine years ago, James Penton, a 
fourth-generation member of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, published a study of 
that movement in Canada, subtitled 
“Champions of freedom of speech and 
worship", which redounded iti their 
praise. In 1980, Penton was “disfcllow- 
shipped”, so not surprisingly his new 
book markedly differs in tone from the 
last. Histories written by the faithful 
tend to self-congratulatory piety: 
works by apostates arc generally vitup- 
erative. Each genre invites academic 
distrust. As an academic historian 
himself. Professor Penton has sought 
to avoid such evaluative excesses, and 
in large part he has succeeded despite 
his not infrequent censorious com- 
ments. He brings forward information 
about things "on the inside" which, but 
for being thrown out, he might not 
have sought to discover, much less to 
recount. 

The merit of his work, however, 
arises not from such “inside” secrets, ' 
but from a close examination of Wit- 
ness policy, doctrines, end structure as 
revealed by a dose -.rutiny of the open 
pages of the movement's periodical 
The Watchtower. It is well known that 
doctrine has changed over the century 
of the movements existence; indeed. 
Witnesses themselves allow for this in 
their concept of “progressive revela- 
tion” . They also candidly admit that , at 
various times, they have erred in loo 
confidently predicting dates for the 
end of this dispensation. Penton draws 
attention to many other changes - of 
biblical interpretation, organization, 
social policy, and ethics. Thus elders, 
abolished in 1932, were restored in 
1971, when circuit overseers declined 
in status. The overseers, a centrally- 

I appointed echelon ip the organization- 
al hierarchy, regained authority In 
1976. Another facet of this osdUatinc 


■Ik- black Il-wIlts. He singles cut the reader’s eye is continually drawn to the 

tensions among black strategists chapter endnote*. Sometimes, as i Q 

c.iim'd J»v disagree mem over the re- t lie case of C.L.R. James, the name is 

MK'ciivc Virtues nf racial separatism given in the text but without indent), 

mid integration, protest and accum- ficotion. 

limitation. I Ic traces these themes in Though lie is clearly and successfully 
the thinking of BookerT. Washington, writing for the general reader, the 

WEB Du Bois, Marcus Garvey, author might have been encouraged to 

Malcolm X, and Martin Luther King. develop his conceptualization, espe. 

Jr nftcr a prefatory sketch which lakes cially as the book is sprinkled with Ws 

us up to the death of Frederick Doug- own insights, in several places White 

lass m 1890. Thus he gives himself the intelligently discusses the problem of 

opportunity ol comparing bis leaders violence but draws no general condu- 

within a historical framework. The sions. He also skirts the question of 

acconunodationist pressures were socialism in the passages about Du 

strong, he suggests, because most Bois and King, as well as in the case of 

black leaders owe their position to the labour leader A. Phillip Randolph 

recognition by the white leadership There may be no scope for generaliza- 

and media: only Garvey and King, in tion here: or could it at least be said 

his view, triumphed on a tide of black that both Du Bois and King dallied 

support. Since King's murder in 1968, with “Communism” and “Marxism'’ 

he believes, both whites and blacks primarily as an expression of rate 

have refrained from conferring recog- against white, capitalist American 

nition on new leaders. society? 

While Longman have recently en- Black Leadership is an unpreten- 
couraged scholarship in the American tious and well-conceived book that 

field, with titles by Hugh Brogan and should be of interest to students of 

Bruce Collins, it must be said that both American and British racial prob- 

Black Leadership has suffered from lems. It will be of greatest assistance to 

poor editorial oversight. It is surely a those readers witn good eyesight who 

raise economy to present quotations in can think for themselves, 

such microscopic print. This fault is 
compounded by the regrettable fact 
that quotations from primary and 
secondary sources take up a large 
proportion of the text. The author has 
hirthermorc been allowed to quote 
without textual attribution, so that the 


Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones 

Dr Jeffreys-Jones is senior lecturer in 
history at the University of Edinburgh. 
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“Let the sun shine In”, a scene from the film of Hair , reproduced in 
Blue Skies and Silver Linings: aspects of the Hollywood musical by 
Bruce Bablngton and Peter Evans (Manchester University Press, 
£25.00). 


which focused on recondite doctrinal men t, which has certainly not en- 

issues: b bbcal chronology; doubt ab- deared them to the public at large, has 

long-held doctrine that only yielded the result of almost uninter- 

cZi fo [ heavenly rupted growth. Penton casts some 

salvation while the other sheep” were doubt on the efficiency of this method, 

c f K pene r ^ u 3rt ^ y P arat Jj«e; and however. Witnesses throughout the 
TS^JSSr^ and ol 5 er P®. 1- world spent 436 million hours in 
»Sl 4il! XpenenC f a h ® flve ” ] y evangelism in 1983, but only 159,000 
a J* f*is- new Witnesses were recorded. Tnus, 
appointment that God s kingdom had for each new active Witness, over 
manifested in 3,600 hours of evangelism were ex- 
V 1 S?„ n S ab,y for a , J rec ?n‘ pended. Evangelism, however, is an 

<nnn! B tn *!h nton d e vows considerable agency not only of conversion, but also 
552. -ii 1SS !j e 5' bm ackn ? w - o? retention: how would Witnesses 

* e .A ’ 7 SB,C J ant * d°P B », ^t they repiain committed were they not jjer- 

Lhi™ d ly rolaUvely nunor suaded to do all this canvasing? TJ e 
Discreditable f'S'i™ "V »« » •»“? £ 


appointed ecneion tp the organization- schisms. * 

R^SaS’ ? gaine « d . in Discreditable tales feature In all 

Efon as& stm*: 
malm'.anfSL^KuSrmS: 7SST 'SS^SSS 


not, as expected, been manifested in 
1975. Understandably for a recent 
apostate, Penton devotes considerable 
space to these issues, but acknow- 


inefffcfency of the method as the 
increasing difficulty of converting 
modem, secular man to any sort oi 
religion at all. One notes that since uie 
1960s more converts come from 
man Catholic than from Protestant 
(hence, more secularized) countries^ 
today, Penton estimates, ex-Catnoncs 
account for 50 per cent of 
Penton observes institutionalismi 
declining zeal, diminishing returns tor 
effort, and some disenchantment w» n - 


commitment to evangelism, has been inmates arel from hS?*: J The: in thc movement. Such phenomena 

noted by various scholars, but Penton them. Mcrifio k, 'MS* and * to , «e predictable aspects of orgaiuza- 

records other hitherto unrecognized th e MM ‘il! **“' ““ of OonaT growth, but other responses arc 


changes. Poignantly, He notes the 
chanamg policy towards those who 




i.i t:*(V 


umcr nuneno unrerognlzed the Bethels * case 01 «onal growth, but o 

changes. Poignantly, He notes the suppose that S if“° n to also possible, and Pt 

chanring po% towards those who SSSmocSS^.hS? 1 l i Bcenfie or chantmem - valuab! 
have been disfellows hipped: from the the w „!™i KQn , . ere f^an among as his work certain! 

^Sasp 1 ""^ s£S 

rsAssrsst aSsass: ssai- 

num*' 


: Respite recent troubles, the Witnes- 
•JS2Stea*5* ‘"P""1b B r:,Thst 


*» w mu suppose that mn» * also possible, and Pent on's own riisffn 

trds those who alrohollsm occurs there ^ rtJS 61166 ° r chant mem - valuable and informalijj 

Ipped: from the the f~t b 1 ponuintin^ ^ han „ a , I H 0 ?^ “ hi* work certainly is - should^ not 

rere completely hood, very mJch lea?"' " ^ llke ^ unduly prompt the conclusion that the 

qapenocfoftess DwDitereZT.S,-. Witnesses may soon experience any 

absolute decline. ... * _ 
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On 29 August 1985 the Penguin 
Classics series will undergo its first 
major transformation since it was 
founded four decades ago. On that 
date, Penguin Classics, The Penguin 
English Library and The Penguin 
American Library will join forces in a 
brand new series of Penguin Classics 
to form a genuinely comprehensive 
library of world literature ranging 
from Jane Austen and Aristotle to 
Mark Twain and Zola, from 
Hawthorne and Hoffmann to Hazlitt 
and Victor Hugo. 

To celebrate the launch of the series 
in August, thirteen new titles will be 
published; and a further ten will be 
published in September and October 
(with a great many more in 1986). 


New Titles in 1985 


August 

Bacon 

Hasho 

Chekhov 

Cleland 

Dostoyevsky 

James 


Kierkegaard 

Mayhew 

Pater 

Propertius 

Richardson 

Richardson 

Shelley 

Yuan et al 


The Essays 
On Love and Barley 
The Party and Other 
Stories 
Fanny Hill 

Netnchka Nezvanova 
An Internationa! 
Episode and Other 
Stories 

Fear and Trembling 
London Labour and The 
l,ondon Poor 
Marius the Epicurean - 
The Poems 
Clarissa 

Clarissa (Hardback) 

Frankenstein 

The Songs of the South 


M.95 

£3.95 

£3.95 

£9.95 

£19.95 

£2.95 

£4.95 


September 

Congreve 

Dostoyevsky 
Engels 
Lamb 
Palsson & 
Edwards (ed) 
Tolstoy 


October 

Cicero 

Douglas Brown 

Kempe 

Ruskin 


The Comedies of William 
Congreve 

The House of the Dead 
The Origin of the Family 
Selected Prose 

Seven Viking Romances 
The Kreutzer Sonata 
and Other Stories 


Selected Letters 
The House with the 
Green Shutters 
The Book of Margery 
Kempe 

Unto This Last 


Write now for your free full colour Penguin Classics 
brochure to: The Academic Marketing Department, 
Penguin Books Ltd. , 536 King's Road, 

London SW100UH 
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Live and 
respect 

Aspects ofToleral Ion: philosophical 
studies 

edited by Jobn Horton and 
Susan Mend us 
Mcrhuen.X 15.00 
lSBN04Jfi39290J 

Si net: 19H1, the C'. and J. H. Morrell 
Trust has supported a programme or 
graduate studies, fellowships, confer' 
ences, public lectures, and seminars on 
issues related to toleration at the 
University of York. This collection of 
seminnr papers, mainly by members of 
the philosophy and politics depart- 
ments at York is one of the fruits of 
that programme; nnd, judging by (lie 
quality nf the material it contnins, the 
Morrell money hns been very well 
spent indeed. Every one of the papers 
is voluahlc: between them they con- 
front some of the uglier issues of Ufc in 
modern society - pornography, patcr- 
nnlism, the toleration or rncisls - and 
they relate them intelligently and sys- 
tematically to the foundations of pni- 
losphical thought in the area. 

in many wavs, toleration -is the 
central issue of liberal ideology, for it 
raises the whole question of whether 
an irrcdueibty plural society is possi- 
ble, whether (here are just and pra ctic- 




little hit further. Air* < ‘alliliMM jiro- 
sides a powerful critiqur nf Heilierl 
Marcuse s view time ;i genuine umeem 
for truth requires us to lie in filler. nil nf 
right-wing views nml nlenlngy: but he 
firuis nevertheless re.isnu to withnld 
toleration frum faicisl groups who use 
the freedom they linve in modern 
society riot for genuine participation in 
debate but fur public shows uf force 
nnd demonstrations of their capacity 
[or violence. David Edwards discusses 
the recent history of blasphemy, and 

S ests a new principle associated 
respect for religious feeling and 

K ublic order on which a rational law of 
lusphemy might he bused: "where 
those offended are judged to have 
good cause to be profoundly wounded 
and distressed by desecrations that are 
in no way arguments and left with no 
means of rejoinder short of violence, 1 
do not sec why fas a matter of 
principle) the law should not interpose 
on their behalf.” 

'[be most interesting papers, 
though, are those that go beyond the 
framework of the harm principle. The 
essay by Susun Mend us on pornogra- 
phy reflects the growing consensus that 


able principles whereby people can 
live and work together with those 
whose views and lifestyle they despise. 
One of the merits of the papers in this 
collection is their insistence that tol- 
eration is not to be identified with 
promiscuous approval of everything or 
even with moral indifference: on the 
contrary, we can be said to tolerate 
something only if we disapprove of it 
and have the power to stop it. So 
toleration cannot be based on a moral 
evaluation of the view or lifestyle being 
tolerated; it hns got to be founded on 
independent moral reasons which in 
some sense can appeal to everyone. 

What are those reasons? Since 1B59 , 
the debate Bbout toleration has been 
conducted largely in the shadow of J. 

S. MIU’b argument in On Liberty to the 
effect that a society which sought to 
stifle dissent or to punish deviance for 
any reason other than the harm it 
caused to othera would pay a high price 
in individuality, in strength of convic- 
tion, and ultimately in social and 
cultural progress. Two of the papers - 
by John Horton and Peter Jones - 
discuss some of the difficulties in- 
volved In the application of Mill’s 
"harm principle": Jones considers the 
harm that a person does by engagingin 
a risky activity (for example, financial 
profligacy, mountain-climbing, or fail- 
ing to wear a seat-belt) in circumst- 
ances where others have a moral duty 
to come to his rescue; and Horton 
expresses doubts about whether 
"harm" con be riven a definition which 
is sufficiently independent of the va- 
rious rival views we are supposed to be 
tolerating. 

In a famous passage, Mill suggested 
that "an opinion that corn-dealers are 
starvers of the poor ought to be 
unmolested when simply circulated 
through the press, but may justly Incur 
punishment when delivered orally to 
an excited mob assembled before the 
house of a corn-dealer." Two of the 
papers take this sort of suggestion a 
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Skepticism and Naturalism: some 
varieties 

by P.F, Strawson 

Methuen, £10. 05 

ISBN 0416 390706 

The Significance of Philosophical 

Scepticism 

by Barry Stroud 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £15.00 and£6.95 
ISBN 0 19 824730 3 and 824761 3 
Perceptual Acquaintance from 
Descartes to Reid 
I by John W. Yolton 
Blackwell, £19 .SO 
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we flunild he looking nnt at the effects 
<>[ pomujmiphy on people - what 
iHuungrajihy docs - but rather nt wn:it 
ii is: tnc depravity and insult inherent 
in n form of entertainment which 
associates the visible degradation and 
objectification of women with the 
satisfaction of some of the less attrac- 
tive but more powerful drives in mas- 
culine life. Here (he keyword is not 
■•harm” but " respect". In a more 
theoretical piece, Albert Wcalc de- 
velops the theme of respect for per- 
sons. associating it convincingly with 
the requirement that a society must be 
able to justify its arrangements to its 
citizens and therefore that it must treat 
them always as potential participants 


in jusliticarorv oiscourse. oum n«- 
Mendus are able to show then that this 
principle of respect underlies both the 
value of toleration and the queasiness 
that wc feel about its extension into 
marginal areas like pornography. 

Jeremy Waldron 

Jeremy Waldron is lecturer in politics at 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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Busy 

polymath 

Leibniz: a biography 
by E.J. Alton 
Adam Hilger, £29.50 
ISBN0852744706 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646- 
1716) was at the forefront of almost 
every sphere of intellectual activity. 
Nowadays he is known primarily as a 
philosopher, but in fact philosophy 
took up a relatively small proportion of 
his time. 

He prepared the way for modem 
symbolic logic and foresaw the advent 
of the computer (he himself con- 
structed a calculator with features still 
present in non-elcctronic machines). 
He invented the infinitesimal calculus 
independently of Isaac Newton; in- 
deed, it is Leibniz's notation which is 
used today. He laid the foundations of 
topology and of the theory of determi- 
nants, and independently discovered 
binary arithmetic, He was the first to 
see the need for a concept of energy ln 
dynamics; and he devised improve- 
ments to the design of pumps, clocks, 
coaches and barometers. 

He made important advances in the 
theory and practice of librarianship 
and of book-keeping; he worked on 
the systematic codification of law; and 
he produced new theoretical 
frameworks for facilitating the rc- 


a reinterpretation of Descartes, 
Hume, ana other lesser known philo- 
sophers designed to show that they 
were not really os engaged in promot- 
ing or resisting scepticism as now 
seems to be the case to us. 

Strawson finished his justly famous 
book Individuals (1959) with the re- 


unification of the churches. He set new 
standards in historiography and tex- 
tual criticism; he was one of tne 
pioneers of scientific linguistics; and he 
was a passable poet in three languages. 
And this list by no means exhausts the 
ranee of his original work. 

Until now, the lack of any adequate 
biography has made it difficult to sec 
how one man could have combined all 
this activity with the onerous duties of 
librarian, historian and political advis- 
er to the Court of Hanover. Since the 
middle of the 19th century, the only 
comprehensive work has been MUllcr 
and Krdnerfs Leben und Werk vonG. 
W. Leibniz (1969) - a chronological 
table rather than an actual biography. 
The position is now radically trans- 
formed. however, by the appearance 
of Dr Aiton's book. Here at Inst is a 
fascinating, scholarly, balanced and 
reasonably comprehensive account of 
how Leibniz’s intellectual pursuits fit- 
ted in with his other doings. It may lack 
the completeness of Mtiller nnd 
Krftnert, out it is not intended prim- 
arily as a research tool for Leibniz 
scholars. 

Aiton's principles of selection are 
almost always sound, giving due emph- 
asis to Leibniz’s efforts at reuniting the 
churches, to his involvement in poli- 
tics, and to his complex relationships 
with his various employers, patrons 
and friends. The only serious omis- 
sions seem to be of any reference to his 
continuing involvement in alchemy, to 
his innovations as a librarian, or to the 
details of his calculating machine. 

As most of Lcbniz's activities were 
in the realm of ideas, Aiton quite 
rightly devotes considerable space to 
expounding Leibniz’s thought in all 
major areas - so much so, that to call 
the book a mere biography is perhaps a 
misnomer. However, to include an 
account of Leibniz’s thought poses a 
number of problems for the biog- 
rapher, the most fundamental of which 
is whether to treat his developing 


mark "if metaphysics is the finding of 
reasons, good, bad or Indifferent, for 
what we believe on instinct, then this 
has been metaphysics’*. The remark is 
an adaptation of an aphorism of F. H. 
Bradley and expresses Strawson’s sup- 
port both for a subject luiown as 
metaphysics and the contention that 
such a subject proceeds by the produc- 
tion of Tea sons or argument. Some- 
thing over 25 years later we still get 
support for what is, on both occasions, 
called “descriptive metaphysics". 
However, the attitude to argument has 


each theme Is riven a separate chapter 
or so that each stage of his develop- 
ment is treated across the whole range 
of themes, linked with his personal life 
and social background. 

Aiton adopts the synchronic 
approach, promising to "trace the 
evolution of Leibniz^ thought, within 
the context of the social, political and 
intellectual background". This prom- 
ise is certainly fulfilled in the case of 
Leibniz’s thoughts about concrete 
problems, such as the uniting of the 
churches, Hanoverian politics, mining 
engineering, and the foundation or 
teamed societies. But in such matters, 
reference to the relevant context 
would be equally possible in u diachro- 
nic treatment. In the case of more 


are originally or instinctively regarded 

S o that facts which seem to be about 
e mind, for example, are really about 
the body) and there is “soft” natural- 
ism which holds that things are really 
much as we originally take them to be. 
Strawson's sympathies are more with 
the latter kind of naturalism, but he 
also wants to show that the former 
does not support a global scepticism. 

The aim of this latest project is to 
keep us happy with where we pre- 
phlfosophlcally thought that we were, 
even once we have started Dhilosonhiz- 


abstract areas, such as metaplS 
logic or dynamics, Aiton says lint! 
about any cross-fertilization of idef, 
between disciplines; nor docs he eajrv 
out his apparently Marxist programm! 
of explaining the evolution of Leibofr 
thought in terms of his socio-political 
circumstances. 

The consequence of this is that then 
arc no perceptible gains to outweirt 
(he overwhelming drawback of a jyn. 
chronic treatment - that it disrupts {h t 
exposition of the development of Leib. 
niz’s thought within any given field 
For example, the book contains all the 
elements of a First-class chapter on the 
life-long dispute with Newton over the 
invention of the calculus; but the only 
way readers can fit the whole slot? 
together is by looking up "priority 
dispute" in the index, where they will 
find ten different entries spread ov« 
nearly 300 pages. The position is even 
more serious in the case of broader 
topics, such as dynamics and metaphy- 
sics, where it is difficult to keep track 
of how Leibniz’s theories changed 
through time, especially in the absence 
of any cross-references In the ten. 

A further problem facing the Leib- 
niz biographer is that of deciding the 
level at which to pitch the exposition ol 
Leibniz's ideas. To include all hh 
major ideas and at the same time to 
make them accessible to the lay reader 
would require far more than a single 
volume. Aiton is therefore perfectly 
justified in directing his account to 
those who already possess quite adv- 
anced mathematics and mechanics. In 
the case of philosophy, however, he 
tends to fall between two stools. His 
general method is to expound Leib- 
niz's philosophical ideas in the form ol 
summaries of his more important writ- 
ings or sets of correspondence daring 
any given period. For someone already 
well versed in the history of philoso- 
phy, these summaries will be largely 
unnecessary and repetitive; for the 
non-philosopher, they lack sufficient 
explanation or comment to provide an 
entry into Leibniz's philosophical 
ideas. 

However, although the book is 
flawed, the flaws arise from the very 
ambitious nature of the task Alton has 
undertaken. He may not have come up 
with the optimal solution to an intract- 
able set of conflicting requirements; 
but it remains the case that scholar 
now for the first time have at thtu 
disposal b coherent, judicious awl 
eminently readable biography of Leib- 
niz, and one which is also detailed 
enough to serve as n valuable work ol 
reference for Leibniz scholan. 

George MacDonald Ross 

George MacDonald Ross Is lecturer In 
philosophy at the University of Leeds. 

However, Stroud is prclty clear that 
attempts to say that the sceptic misuses 
language, or presupposes some picture 
that he is not entitled to. or generally 
lacks sense, will not work. , 
Both Stroud and Strawson use wen 


How significant is see] 
form an important cha 


rrrr — — r 'greatest of modern’’ philosophers, 

ipticiam? Does it the spirit is now much more the Bpirit 
Lllenge to reason, of Hume. Among the modems U is 


central of our beliefs? Or is it in feet a 

mere dummy opponent, allowing the 
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presence. The key term to signal this, 
which appean in the title of the book, 
Is “naturalism". In the end philosophy 
describes facts about human and other 


keep us happy with where we pre- 
phliosophicauy thought that we were, 
even once we have started philosophiz- 
ing. The trick is, as in parts of the later 
work of Wittgenstein, to prevent the 
relevant questions even arising; for 
example, by showing that they are 
meaningless, or iU-fonned. The trou- 
ble is that, mistakenly or otherwise, 
these questions nevertheless do tend to 
keep on arising. 

Hume is fairly enough quoted by 
Strawsbn as holding that nature deter- 
mines us to judge just as it determines 
us to breathe; that is, that there is a 
natural necessity about how we think 
which goes beyond reason. However, 
Hume also held that it was part of our 
natural instincts to philosophize, and 
hence to look for reasons for those 
tmngs which wc naturally believe. 
Barry Stroud, whose 1977 book on 


Decause mo lugu-m uiuw «. "tl-, if 
of Stroud’s book means that he 
natural to consider G. E. M«£ 
before Kant he can say things m 


itu-i inai rbiii ui6u • — o.j . w 

Moore was born that he would ha 
had very little chance of thmkMg 
anything at all about him. DescartM 
used, as in numerous pMtJJg 
courses, as a means of getting scepw^ 


Harry Stroud, whose 1977 book on 
Hume was designed to bring out the 
naturalism in Hume, nevertheless now 
wants to show in his latest work how 


wtsnes to snow inai own u. 

Hume were both much more 
terested in the actual psychology, 
perception and much more rncmw* 
take perception as direct acquaint^ 
than is standardly thought. 
tlon is not representative b ^ So 
the room and motive for «*P |tew . 
disappears, and this should no ■ jjwj 
fore fee tafcen to be at the centre « 
their interests. „ u 

Strawson’s and Stroud a^. 
recommended for students of pwi 
_u.. f u#>ar UP"”. 
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ism were really interested in scepticism 
at all? These questions form the centre 
of these three book?. Sfrawson’s is a 
short and elcgnnt treatment inclined to 
dismiss the importance of both sceptic- 
al argument and the need for philo- 
sophical defence; Stroud engages con- 


sonbical defence; St 
siderably more ful 
greater length with s 
; bring out that, and 
, merits are import arit 
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uestion wen properly arise, will not 
JL^**®* 8 “eptical, or enquiring. 
»pint the tone is questioning and 


those with no phdosophicat 
ground); YoUon’s is 
of thought suspicions of the way, 
sophers move around 
the names of the great, dead 
sophers inscribed on them- 

Ross Harrison 

. Dr Harrison 1 : is: a< feUow 
CoilesKi Cambridge!^ n-v,:; ■: 
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Neil Evernden has set himself a diffi- 
cuntask. It is to question the legitima- 
evof the worldwide movement among 
industrial nations to protect the en- 
vironment. The gathenng power be- 
hind the movement is one of the 
astonishing features of our time. From 
Tokyo through Europe to North Amer- 
ica millions of people belong to con- 
servation societies and anti-pollution 
pressure groups. Every year new laws 
to protect landscapes and species are 
pased, and every year more curbs are 
putupon the discharge of wastes into 
iir and water. 

At the international level, there are 
agreements between nations to re- 
medy damage already done; a conven- 
tion to dean up the Mediterranean; a 
determination among EEC countries 

S t Britain) to reduce sulphur 
>ns by 30 per cent; a consensus 
to limit the hunting of whales. Furth- 
ermore, (hex efforts are succeeding; 
peMoup fogs in England arc beyond 
the memory of anyone under 30; fish 
could be caught in the Thames off the 
terrace of the Houses of Parliament ; it 
b aa indictable offence to expel bats 
from those parts of your property 
there you don't reside yourself. 
Evemden’s thesis is that the cn- 
mamenta] movement has failed (o 
ahieve its goals and will continue to 
fml. IndectC he questions whether we 
have goals; and if we have, they are the 
wrong ones. He admits on the first 
page that "this may sound rather 
perverse." Never mind. Perversity 
simulates discussion. Evemdcn de- 
serve: a hearing; he asks only to hold 
our mention for 144 paces. 

He opens his case well. What, lie 
mis, arc the philosophical assump- 
tion: made by people who campaign 
on behalf of tnc environment? And 
what ii the epistemology of the techni- 
que: used to protect the environment? 
The campaigners fail into two broad 
categories. There are those who regard 
ftwter, natural habitats (called 
roMeraess" by Americans), nnd the 
Jtiwroir of genes in undomesticatcd 
as resources which arc becom- 
es contaminated or scarce. It is there- 
| tore prudent in the public interest to 
; C0IB ^ VC them - a simple policy of 
np^ency, easily understood even by 
ronbdMs and sufficiendy vote-catch- 
“g to justify public expenditure. The 
rategory of campaigners are 
«« who believe in a proposition that 
“mot be proved empirically, namely 
^ everything In what is called “na- 
™ (that is, not human or made by 
®aui wings) has Intrinsic value for 
i Ej** 11 MW. not just because it is 

i Of even beautiful in thn rminion 


There are flaws in the assumptions 
of both kinds of campaigners. Those 
who rely on prudent expediency have 
to do a cost-benefit reckoning every 
time they make a decision. Will the 
possible reduction in acid rain be 
worth the certain high cost of cutting 
sulphur emissions from power sta- 
tions? The welfare of the environment 
is at the mercy of economists. The 
assumptions of the intrinsic-worth 
campaigners are flawed too. If life is 
sacred, as the defenders of animal 
rights claim it is, why stop at rabbits, 
rats and mice? Arc not mosquitos, 
wasps, houseflies equally sacreu? 

As to the techniques used to protect 
the environment, Evernden believes 
that environmentalists “have come to 
adopt the strategy and assumptions of 
their opponents." He reminds us of the 
totally contradictory views of the two 
kinds of people who call themselves 
ecologists: on one hand, the vague and 
emotional sentiments of those people 
(uncharitably described by someone as 
"long-haired lentil-eaters") who re- 
gard ecology as “wholistic [sicj, recep- 
tive, trustful . . . deeply grounded in 
aesthetic intuition” and wno reject the 
objective rational approach to the 
study of nature; ana, on the other 


hand, professionals whose nidi is fn 
apply ihe rigorous reductionist techni- 
ques of the exact sciences to Ihe study 
of communities of plums and animals. 

The rest of Evcrndcn's essay is an 
attempt to persuade us that (in Wurds- 
worths words) “wc murder to dis- 
sect": the ecologist, who is the expert 
called in to advise on policy for the 
environment, applies a set of assump- 
tions which blind him to the reality of 
nature. He has towards everything 
except himself the attitude of l-it and 
not the attitude of l-thou. So all 
environmental policy has its founda- 
tions in sand. As for the holistic 
“ecologist", he must inevitably realize 
that he is an alien among living things 
because even his lifestyle does not fit 
him into a niche in the environment; 
for humans arc “globnl locusts" whose 
inevitable destiny is to exploit and 
destroy. 

So what is to be done? So far as 
practical politics are concerned, no- 
thing. Even organized protest from 
holistic "ecologists" is (if I understand 
the argument) futile. All that those of 
us who are concerned about (he en- 
vironment can hope to do is to culti- 
vate in ourselves the I-thou faith 
and, like members of a contemplative 
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specialization usually taught at post- 

S raduate level. These wo books, 
Dwever, are intended to fulfill the 
geological requirements of under- 
graduate civil engineers, rather than 
those of more specialist courses. 

Both authors are aware that radical 
changes in engineering education are 
making greater demands on time, so 
that the more esoteric aspects of 
geology are becoming, in Pitts s words, 
“an unaffordable luxury . However, 
although they both attempt to present 
an adequate view of engineering geol- 
ogy within the confines of a short 
orimer, the two authors adopt sigmfi- 
Snrty different styles. ***** 

teaching approach, nut covera less 
CTound^S abject areas common to both 
He rock composition and ctassjftea- 
tion, properties and mechanical class- 
fiction of r«kt 


tional chapters in Engineering Geology 
deal with hydrogeology, geological 
factors which affect engineering 
works, and environmental geology. 

Pitts makes good use of flow charts 
for rock identification and classifica- 
tion, and his chapter on weathering 
includes useful information on residud 
deposits in the tropics (laterites). As 
residual deposits started to accumulate 
about 65 million years ago, and the 
present dimate is still largely condu- 
cive to their formation, engineering 
geology In the tropics Is a very different 
matter from that practised in more 
temnente climes. 


a traditional style: it Is more descrip- 
tive and (daces greater emphasis on 
observational geology. Case-histories 
are well illustrated by figures and 

S ites, but a number are dUappolnt- 
these might have been more 
urinative if further engineering de- 
tails had been provided. In this con- 
text, both bookstand to shy away from 
civil engineering topics like soil mecha- 
nics and site Investigation require- 
ments. For example, in ids chapter on 
seolodcal investigations, Beavis coti- 


rcliginusurdcr, to testify to (he faith by 
the pattern of our lives The environ- 
mental crisis, says Evernden, is 
ourselves. 

I confess I am not persuaded by 
Evemden’s argument and 1 agree with 
his own confession , that he is perverse. 
For he seems to be under the impress- 
ion that professional ecologists, who 
use quantitative methods to study 
communities of plants und animals, 
have never been deeply stirred by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and arc 
the first to admit that their scientific 
hypo dieses arc no more than facets of 
a crystal that cannot be described in 
terms of science. A. N. Whitehead 
made all this clear, in pellucid prose, 
over 50 years ago. Evernden. in prose 
which is at times uncomfortably mur- 
ky, has questioned the assumptions 
that lie beneath the environmental 
movement. For this wc should thank 
him, but for my part, I cling still to the 
assumptions. 

Eric Asbby 

Lord Ashby is a fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and author of 
"Reconciling Man with the Environ- 
ment " (1978). 


(heir applications to a huge range of 
subjects of which the most prominent 
arc biology and mHlcrials science. The 
two techniques, though superficially 
similar because they both exploit fairly 
high-energy electrons, achieve their 
effect in very different ways. The TEM 
operates in a way closely analogous to 
tne light microscope as it is commonly 
used by the biologist - a beam of 
illumination (in this case electrons) is 
passed through a thin specimen, a 
magnified image being produced by 
the action of one or more subsequent 
lenses. The SEM, on the other hand, 
works more Uke a television camera; 
each point of the object is examined in 
turn as a fine beam of electrons is 
scanned across its surface, the resul- 
tant image being displayed at a larger 
scale on a television screen. 

With a TEM we can study the 
internal structure of a specimen, while 
with a SEM we can study its external 
morphology. In both instruments the 
resolving power is far superior to that 


light. Neither instrument, however, 
achieves the resolution of which it 
appears in principle to be capable 


ludes that “engineers will not expect 




Close 

quarters 

HreFriadplca tad Practice of 
bdra Microscopy 

by lanM. Watt 

Cambridge University Press, £40.00 
ISBN 052 1 255570 

The idea that wc can study the detailed 
structure of the solid (or at least, fairly 
solid) materials around us just by 
looking at them is very appealing, 
especially as microscopes are now 
capable of making structure visible on 
all scales from one millimetre to ore 
atom (about two ten-millionths of a 
millimetre). So why are all students of 
matter, whether it be biological, geolo- 
gical, metallurgical or semiconductor, 
not unravelling the inmost secrets of 
their subjects just by looking at a 
picture or two? The answer lies in the 
difficulty of persuading a microscope, 
even an electron microscope, to pro- 
duce the highest resolving power of 
which it is In principle capable. In fact 
direct viewing of atomic arrangements 
in solids is only possible in very 
specialized circumstances which are 
not generally feasible for most speci- 
mens. 

Ian Watt’s book is devoted to the 
remaining 99 per cent of applications 
of electron microscopy, which tend to 
be easier than resolving atoms, but still 
extremely complex m achievement 
and inteiprotatioa. The book is aimed 
at the non-mlcroscopist who encoun- 
ters electron micrographs and wishes 
to know more. 1 would rather say needs 
to know more, since without an under- 
standing of how each type of micro- 
scope works, you would have little 
chance of appreciating the information 
contained in the images. 

Electron microscopy is a portman- 
teau phrase which embraces the very 
different techniques of scanning elec- 
tron microscopy (SEM) and transmis- 
sion electron microscopy (TEM) and 

facets as purely the civil engineer’s 
preserve. There is a lot to be said for 
integrated undergraduate engineering 
courses in which such barriers can be 
reduced. 

Another important omission in both 
texts is the engineering behaviour of 
clays and mudrocks, which account for 
over 60 per cent of fine-grained 
sedimentary rocks. In the united 
States, for example, expansive days 
cover about 20 per cent of the land 
surface. For a better understanding of 
tiie physical breakdown of mudrocks 
and the nature of natural slope-form- 
ing processes, a fuller treatment of the 
compaction and exhumation of clays 
would have been useful. 

Apart from basic principles, stra- 
tigraphy has been purposely excluded 
in both books, even though a case 
could be made for induding a short 
chapter on tins topic. The Quaternary 

A second edition of A. C. McLean and 
C. D. Gribble’s Geology for Civil 
Engineers, revised by C. D. Gribble, 
has been published by Allen & Unwin 
at £20.00 and £9.95. And a collection 
of papers on Archaeological Geology 
has been edited by George Rapp, Jr 
■' and’Xbffn Q jHftrd ’dftti ^ibllsHM BV v 

•f YaleUniwAtyTtesi 'al -£».00‘" 


appears in principle to be capable 
(about one-fortieth of the diameter of 
an atom), mainly because ex- 
perimentalists are not satisfied with 
principles and insist on putting real 
specimens into the microscope, thus 
degrading its performance. 

watt’s txmk covers all these topics, 
and more, with a tremendous attention 
to the detail of the hardware and the 
many potentially misleading artefacts. 
The book is particularly strong on 
SEM techniques; indeed, I have never 
before seen so many pictures of effects 
which the practising microscopist 
knows to bedevil his art but which arc 
rarely adequately explored in text- 
books. Although this may not appeal 
to the “non-microscopisr, who may 
feel that the subject is difficult 
enough already, it can only be helpful 
to the “user" of one type of micro- 
scope. 

I doubt very much whether there are 
many practising microscopists who 
would not leant something about their 
instrument, or why they use it in the 
way they do, from reading this book. 
There are, as you might expect in such 
a broad treatment, some substantial 
omissions. Most glaring of these, 
though readily admitted in the text, 
is the total failure to consider the 
extensive and important topic of image 
contrast from crystalline specimens in 
the TEM. 

Watt’s book provides a broad qual- 
itative view of most of electron micro- 
scopy. Although it is better on SEM 
than TEM, and serves the biologist 
better than the physical scientist, it 
could be a useful addition to any 
general electron microscopy labora- 
tory. The index is adequate; and the 
bibliography superb, guiding the rend- 
er not only through other books and 
review papers- but also the regular 
series of handbooks, national and 
international conference proceedings, 
and even the most useful scientific 
periodicals. 


Peter Goodhew 

Peter Goodhew is reader and director 
of the Microstnictural Studies Unit at 
the University of Surrey. 

geology of the past million years is a 
case in paint, since site investigations 
in northern Europe are commonly 
concerned entirely with superficial de- 
posits which blanket much of the 
surface. Details of glacial history and 
the complexity of the deposits are 
important in relation to investigation 
practice. 

Short primers cannot be expected to 
cover the same ground as more exten- 
sive and rigorous textbooks on en- 
gineering geology. Nevertheless, as 
they provide quick sources of informa- 
tion for students, these two books 
should complement more comprehen- 
. stve texts. 


Roy Taylor 

Roy Taylor is reader in engineering 
geology at the University of Durham. 

Cambridge University Press has pub- 
lished paperback editions of the fol- 
lowing titles: The Global Climate. 
edited by John T. Houghton, is avail- 
able at £11.95 (for a review of the 
hardback, see the Issue of 6th July, 
1984): and Martin Glaessncr’s The 
P’pwh iff Animal Life: a biohistoriced 
Study Ts available at £935. 
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The Nature uf the Child 
by Jerome Kagan 

Basie Books/ Harper & Row, 

£14.95 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 465 W850 1 and«H633HM3 X 


professor 


developmental 


psychology at Harvard University, 
Jerome Kagan has u considerable 
influence on the popular view of 
children and their development. As 
co-author of a long-standing, best- 
selling text on child psychology, he has 
shaped the views of millions of psycho- 
logists, paediatricians, teachers and 
nurses, with some impact on everyone 
concerned with the developing child. 
tic is a very futpular lecturer. The only 

E srson like him is David Bellamy. 

oth share a tremendous enthusiasm 
that picks up the listener and carries 
him nr, somewhere. I have always 
enjoyed hearing Kagan speuk, hilt 
have invariably wondered afterwards 
wliat wns the aim of the barrage of facts 
he had thrown out over the preceding 
hour. His previous books, mostly with 
co-authors, lucked his own joyous 
enthusiasm and are to my mind joyless 
assemblages of experimental results, 
as unmemorablc as a four-year-old’s 
tachistc collage. 

As a researcher, Kagan is best 
known for having undertaken a longi- 
tudinal study of a group from birth to 
maturity - an immensely brave under- 
taking for one man, however talented. 
Indeed, no one would lightly embark 
on a study that would take 25 years to 
complete. But it does provide some 
seasoning for the larger "officiaT stu- 
dies, like our own National Childbirth 
Study. In addition, he is known for 
some amazingly eclectic studies of 
infants of various ages, for studies in 
which changes in facial expression are 
gathered with changes in heart rate 
and looking behaviour to tell us some- 
thing about the mind of the developing 
child, and for some Intrepid trips to 
look at child rearing in non- American 
cultures. 

I had hoped that this book, written 
alone, would capture and convey 
Kalian's own enthusiasms and pre- 


h.id m.idc the lint jwiint. flic child's 
iimk'rstaridhig n( wfi.it nthvn <h> is ;t* 
nifMiri.ini iis wli.it Ihcv dm I- min re I" 
l.ikc this into atOMinl fuss undermined 
a great deal nf expensive psyclmlogiiul 
research As Kupun says, “rarely will 
there he a fixed consequence uf any 
single event - however traumatic -ur 
special set of family conditions". 

I fear, however, that the message in 
all of this may well he widely popular: 
that, in general, mi one is a prisoner of 
his or her past - wc can all break loose 
and be reborn - and that in particular, 
parents need not agonize that what 
they do will have irreversible consequ- 
ences for their children. Any broad 
acceptance of these notions would be 
disnstrous, although I can understand 
why Kagan feels pressed to utter them. 
Psychology is, almost certainly, the 
only .science where (henries cun change 
the data, can hecome true. Many 
scientists have wondered whether any- 
one had an Oedipus complex before 


Freud. Older clinicians frequently say 
that they never saw anyone with an 
iilentitv crisis before Eriksnn wrote 


about "it. As Oliver Twist shows, 
muternal deprivation did not produce 
psychopathy uml was not seen as a 
reason or excuse for psychopathy in 
the 19th century. People seize on 
psychological theories nnd net as if 
they were true, thereby making them 
true. The major developmental 
theories huve made many individuals 
nnd many parents less happy than they 
otherwise might have been. 

But that should rot lead us to 
withdraw from developmental theory, 
as Kagan has done. Such theories 
predate the science of psychology and 
are found in many cultures mth no 
formal science of any sort. To say they 
are absurd does not help. Such shying 
away is olso of no help to a 'paediatri- 
cian or psychologist faced with a blind 
child woo has had a sight restoration 
operation but who persists in acting 
like a blind child. To help that child, I 
have to understand how her early 
experience produced this long-term 
and potentially long-lasting effect. 
Only if I can get into her own subjec- 
tive frame, can 1 help. Only If 1 
understand how that frame was estab- 
lished can I help prevent it securing. 
Kagan stays away from extreme cases 
where stability in development is tragi- 
cally obvious. 

To get at less obvious stabilities, 
Kagan does point out the way. We 


i u dices, the forces and beliefs that 
nave sustained his long career In child 
psychology. Before reading It, 1 did 
not know what to expect in it. My 
reaction, however, is disappointment 
on all counts. The book Is light on 
M faclB" but flows like a river of tar, with 
much the same sparkle. It is more the 
book of a weary castaway than of the 
intrepid venturer I used to know. 
Indeed, the mood of (he book is given 
in his closing paragraph: 

My own image of a life Is that of a 
traveller whose knapsack Is slowly 
filled with doubts, dogma, and 
desires during the first dozen years. 
Bach traveller spends the adult 
years trying to empty the heavy 
load in ihc knapsack until ho or she 
can confront the opportunities that 
ore present in each fresh day. Some 
adults approach this state; most 
carry their collection of uncertain- 
ties, prejudices, and frustrated 
wishes into middle and old age 
trying to prove what musL remain 
uncertain while raging wildly at 
ghosts. 

What hBs produced this profound 
pessimism? 

The book addresses itself to five 
themes: maturation versus experience 
in development; continuity versus 
discontinuity in life; whether peopld 
fall into classes or can be viewed as 
points in continua; the appropriate 
level for psychological description ("x 
la anxious” versus “x has a high heart 
rate”); and finally, the role or subjec- 
tive versus objective characterizations 
of psychological events. Kagan’s con- 
clusions, after Looking at infancy, 
morality, emotion, thought, con- 
nectedness and the role of the family, 
is that there is not much stability 
throughout the life span; that evdn 
where there is some, this is probably 
due to biological rathor than psycholo- 
gical factors; that our studies arc 
bedevilled by a lack of consensus on 
measurement; and that many of the 
studies that have been done are 
meaningless because they fall even to 
attempt to work out the , subjective 
consequences! of some 1 object lvely .de- < 
scribfldeOehf: T vtasglud that 'Kagan • 
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reasons to go to such trouble:^ legged 

' H notentiallv even wide chasms; they can 

1 nrnmp K at>n n achieve a smooth ride over rough 

Jerome Kagnn. ground; and they cause less ground 

have to enter the subjective frame of damage than do tracks. Indeed, a large 
the child to understand how external proportion of the world's surface simp- 
e vents are being interpreted. The sume |y cannot be reached using wheeled or 
events will have different effects, if tracked transport, 
seen in different frames. The child’s Yet it is only recently that the 

frame, his way of understanding the increased sophistication of available 

world, will be a joint product o? the computing has meant that it is becom- 

competcnccs the child brings into the ing feasible for the complex control 

world and the experience he has had in task to be managed automatically, 
the world. It is here, however, that the Even so, the required control algor- 
book causes its greatest disappoint- ithrns are very complex, requiring as 

ment. ft wc are ever to understand they do varying gaits depending on the 

subjective frames we must begin as type of terrain and speed of travel. All 

early in their elaboration as possible, tms ideally requires substantial sen- 


Legged 

robots 

Walking Machines: an Introduction 

to legged robots 

byD. J.Todd 

Kogan Page, £15.00 

ISBN 0850389321 

Walking machines are vehicles in 
which more conventional tracks or 
wheels are replaced by articulated 
systems of levers. Each joint of such a 
system tends to be individually po- 
wered and coordinated by a central 
controller. There can be very good 
reasons to go to such trouble: legged 
vehicles can step over obstacles and 
potentially even wide chasms; they can 
achieve a smooth ride over rough 
ground; and they cause less ground 
damage than do tracks. Indeed, a large 
proportion of the world's surface simp- 
ly cannot be reached using wheeled or 
tracked transport. 

Yet it is only recently that the 
increased sophistication of available 
computing has meant that it is becom- 
ing feasible for the complex control 
task to be managed automatically. 
Even so, the required control algor- 
ithms are very complex, requiring as 
they do varying gaits depending on the 


in infancy. The past 20 years have seen 
a revolution in our knowledge and 
understanding of infancy, but that 
revolution has passed Kagan by. He 
completely ignores work done by his 
own students, colleagues and peers. 
His chapter on infancy, for example, 
could have been written 20 years ago. 
The theory outlined was inadequate 
then, more so now. Its attempted 
extension, to morality, is pointless. 

If Kagan would load his knapsack 
with some new information and ideas, 
they might push out the old ones which 
seem to have crushed his enthusiasm. 
He might then produce the book that 
this one’s cover might lead us to 
expect. 

T. G, R. Bower 

T. G. R. Bower la professor of psychol- 
ogy ai the University of Edinburgh. 




Antarctica 

edited by W. N. Bonner 
audD.W.H. Walton 
Pergamon, £14.95 
ISBN 008 028881 2 

The International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources (IUCN) is cooperating with 
PeTgamon to produce a “key environ- 
ments” series, the aim of which, 
according to the general editor John 
Treherne, is “to identify environments 
of international ecological import- 
ance, to summarize the present know- 
ledge of the flora and fauna, to relate 
this to recent environmental change, 
and to suggest, where passible, effec- 
tive management ana conservation 
strategics (or the future". Thus, we 
have Tour criteria against which to 
assess individual titles in the series. 

The Antarctic regions undoubtedly 
qualify a 9 a "key environment" for 
four reasons. First, they are of im- 
mense extent. Second, the Antarctic 
continent is the principal heat rink of 
the world climate system, and haB a 
major influence on ocean circulation. 
Third, although man's destruction of 
fur-seal and whale stocks has altered 
tho balance of the marine ecosystem, 
the Antarctic is the only major area on 
Earth where science can study a lamely 
natural environment. Fourth, these 
regions ore the scene of new pressures 
because of the development of flshor? 
ics for krill (Euphausip superba, a 
shrimp-like marine organism, the prin- 
cipal diet of major species of whale) 
and fin-fishes, and because exploitable 
minerals may be discovered, The 
world community is faced with the 
challenge of managing these natural 
resources, in a region of disputed 
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instinctive empathy as when a devU 
actually walks. Whether it is tSS. 
er-Uke “Odex 1” or “Titan IPS 
human-like bipeds from WasedaUrJ 


this ideally requires substantial sen- 
sory feedback. An idea of the ad- 
vanced nature of the task can be 
gathered by shutting one's eyes and 
trying first to walk and then run 
upstairs- without the benefit of visual 
feedback; Impair your sophisticated 
balancing systems with a little alcohol 
and then try. 

The massive potential of legged 
vehicles is slowly being recognize d^But 
practical designs still tend to be very 
slow and trapped in a few select 
research laboratories. This fascinating 
book, an excellent introduction to all 
aspects of legged locomotion, should 
help improve awareness. Although the 
subject is esoteric, the book should be 
accessible to the general reader, even 
If he has no intention of studying it in 
detail. This may be due to the anthro- 
pomorphism of the whole field: there 
can be few activities in robotics (in its 
widest sense) which can instil such an 


This Victorian engrt 
reproduced In A. V 


avtag depicting the University Museum in i860 is 
. Sbncock s The Ashmolean Museum and Oxford 


Science, 1683-1983 (Museum of the History of Science, £3.00). 
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Meuon university, legged devEi 
somehow seem to inspire a certain 
sense of familiarity. Thus, when the 
text discusses different sails and strut- 
lures, it naturally flips Between refer! 
ences to nature and engineering. 

Todd first traces the history of the 
development of walking machine* 
from tnc original ideas of man-ampb. 
Tiers and military rough-ground traru- 
port to today’s diverse academic and 
industrial research projects. Then.ina 
chapter on the general principles of 
land locomotion, he explains fafo 
hardly any mathematics) such cob- 
cepts as energetics, discusses enem 
losses, and considers tails as balanang 
aids and methods of getting up after 


mm 


national cooperation, leads to chapter; 
oo Antarctic physical characteristics 
terrestrial and freshwater habitats 


marine ecology, marine mammals and 
birds, which take up three-quarters of 
the book. 

Almost ipevitably, these sections 


trotting, walking, and so on, for qua!, 
rupeds, what are the equivalents for 
hexapods, and octopods? 

Todd continues By outlining the 
mechanics of legged vehicles, the 
choice of leg number and arrange- 
ment, mechanical designs, and actua- 
tion methods. He then describes the 
aims of control theory and the methods 
of modelling and control being im- 
plemented in both highly dynamic 
robots and multi-legged machines. 
Short mathematical sections hereab- 
out seven pages in total) may not be 
readily accessible to all readers. 
Nevertheless, although the treatment 
of control theory will be of interest to 
the specialist, it could be skipped by 
the more general reader, without any 
loss of understanding. 

The book ends with discussion of 
the computing and sensing systems 
necessary for walking robots, followed 
by highly readable summaries of cur- 
rent walking machine research pro- 
jects, and the potential applications of 
the whole field. It should Be of interest 
to a far wider readership than its title 
might suggest. 

Peter Scott 

Peter Scott is with the consulting grow 
PEP Lid, London, and author of Tht 
Robotics Revolution" (BlackeO, 
1984). 


mals get a quarter of the text. wW 
thorough accounts of seals by W.N- 
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The final quarter of the booktoo- 
sists of three rather loosely 
sections. D. W. H. Walton and Nig 
Leader- Williams describe the ^ 
antarctic islands and their introduce 
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tncir Significance hi — a. . 

island conservation. .Andrew 
contributes a good discussion ot tw 
interactions between the armpownu 
of marine, terrestrial and frewra** 
systems; and Bryan Sage dwcnbesuK 
history of conservation and e^““r 
tion; but their efforts at syothejuonty 
partly succeed in drawing together uw 
preceding separate accounts. F 
under 20 pages for his review, aw . . 
some of them to duplicate era 
about resource exploitation w 
chapters on seals, wnales and gwiogy- 
ft is unfortunate that his text 
have gone to press too soon to reoo 
series of recent international ffljjr 
sions and publications on envIroDJW 
tal resource management in Ang«jjj 
in which IUCN has been closely »■ 
volvcd. ^ 

This book meets one of the 
aims of the series - *5? c desriy 
present knowledge - well. It 

written, concise, well ^ Uu f t ™Vnblit«' 
indexed, with good chapter to ^ 
raphies (in the main, only up to 1 
It is probably the best summary g 
able for the scientist wanting^ 
broad-ranging view of the gjjjgj 
characteristics of the region. 
the development of a c0 ^. 
strategy for Antarctica T. no noseS sa 
talkeaabout internationally - P 
urgent challenge to ecology d i &cu5 9 
a pity that the book does«rt^j 
more fully how the WO i n C |Hi deep 
safeguard the assets frozen in i» 
south. 

Martin Holdgate 

Martin Holdgate is 

tt3S*Sg«Vf i 

Brim AhtOfcdb Survey. 
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T^jjoa in Anna: asocial study of the 
BridiAnnyln the First World War 
edjtedby Ian F.W. Beckett and 

KtUh Simpson 

Manchester University Press, £25.00 
ISBN07190 17378 

Hk Unknown Anuy: mutinies I a the 
British army In World War I 
bvGtodea Dallas and Douglas GUI 

Vciso.f 18-50 and £5.95 
ISBN086091 1063and8149 

When the First World War began, the 
British Army was a small regular force 
of roughly 250,000 men. It was a proud 
ind professional body, but puny along- 
side the massive armies of the other 

S at powers. By the end of the war, 
xever.it had been transformed into 
a major national army of over five 
million men. The main steos in that 
cipansion are well-known But, until 
quite recently, there has been a 
uadency to take- this transformation 
lor granted. The two books under 
review indicate a rather different pers- 
pective. Their central concern is with 
the complex social world of this new 
may and the ways in which it mirrored 
the class structure of early-20th-ccn- 
m Britain. The authors by no means 
exhaust the subject, but they demons- 
trate how much can be gained by 
seeing the history of an army as an 
used of general social history, 
uie idea of a British nation at 
ns had been vigorously, but unsuc- 
cessfully, canvassed before 1914. Hal- 
dffle had launched his version of the 

S t, but was well aware of the 
tion to “militarism” both in the 
i Party and in the country at 
large. Only some 8 per cent of the male 
population had experienced training in 
&e auxiliary forces by 1914. That was 
scucely an adequate basis for the 
weedy creation of a muss army. After 
Ibe outbreak of the war, new recruits 
1 Hooded in, though not immudiutely, 
andihcre were significant sectoral and 
, regional differences in the response. 

• Nearly half a million men - the highest 

[ nootily total - volunteered In 
kptember 1914 and the figure reached 
J*o and a half million by December 
Wti.The following month, the first of 
to Military Service Acts was passed 


Grain 

prices 


and the new conscripted army began to 
take shape. 

Opposition to conscription had been 
widespread, and political as well as 
practical considerations had delayed 
its introduction - though the resistance 
proved, in the event, to be less sub- 
stantial than had been anticipated. 
Even so, the steady introduction of 
hundreds of thousands of men who 
were being compelled to fight neces- 
sarily hnd repercussions on the atmos- 
phere and outlook of the army. It is 
worth remarking, however, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of men were given 
exemption on cither health or occupa- 
tional grounds, and a much smaller 
number on grounds of conscience. 

Beckett, Simpson and their col- 
leagues then proceed to examine in 
detail the structure and administration 
of this force. Spiers contributes a 
characteristically clear and informed 
piece on the regular army as it existed 
in 1914, embellished by tables illustrat- 
ing the social composition of the 
military leadership, its niral/urban 
background, and the trades of men 
who offered themselves for enlist- 
ment. Simpson draws on memoirs and 
other material to present both an 
impressionistic sketch of the officers 
and statistical detail on tbeir back- 
grounds, careers and the casualties 
they sustained. There was much de- 
bate on the subject of the “new” officer 
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^Agrarian History of England and 

VdunuV 1640-1750 

OT onei Regional Fanning Systems 
OT twoi Agrarian Change 
“Why Joan Thlrek 
”®®ndge University Press, £35 .00 
one) and £55.(xl (part two) 
^N0521 200768, 25775 Iand26257 
7 W»set) 

the predilection of agricultural 
HP* tor unearthing agricultural 
Hjj&jpit in the three centuries 
tehr? J sV “ttres a* something of a 
Ito Flrvd that this volume characte- 

i »2!< l5Cn » ur y ? fter the Civil War as 
wStTl °‘ agricultural depression. 
ptodL? 6 demand for agricultural 
cJjSS 5 remained static, output in- 
jjT™. »o that underconsumption 
LV*5!°duction led to a sustained 

these adverse conditions 
»> woifi op i ed , a variety of strategics 
livelihoods. Some 
MflTSw . r production of grain 

ctotm introduced new fodder 

foefo^/^hed to livestock pro- 
and irJ,? , w wcre rnore adventurous 
• kdsmriai Rowing a variety of 
Bn < i CI ?P s auc ^ M liquorice, 

•SSreSrh^r 6 P lants ’ whHc Wme 

tohorUmTuV °* “roan markets turned 
^e*tioJ Ur fi, &nd ^ market gardening. 

P ron tpied innova- 
Itovtit offense, although the full 
reaped mgenuity was not to be 


agricultural innovation during the 
period 1640-1750 paved the way for an 
agricultural revolution but does not 
itself deserve that appellation. 

This conclusion is derived from new 
research by 19 contributors and two 
research assistants in nearly 1,500 
pages of text. Their distillation of such 
a quantity of primary source material 
ensures tnat this volume will remain an 
authoritative work of reference for 
many years to come. The new research 
is set in the familiar framework of the 
preceding volume IV covering the 
years 15UO-1640 (published In 1967 
and also edited by Dr Thirsk) so it is no 
surprise that regional farming systems 
get a book to themselves which will no 
doubt prove a useful source of refer- 
ence for those Interested in the farming 
characteristics of particular areas of 
the country. Although the individual 
contributions demonstrate the diversi- 
fication and specialization of agricultu- 
ral activity, taken as a whole they are 
uncoordinated and lack an interpretive 
framework (which could have been 
found in the extensive geographical 

... ..... (.mini rpmnnil 


who was thrown up hy the war. 
Indeed, the theme that runs through- 
out the volume (particularly in the 
chapters by Hughes on the new armies 
and Beckett on the Territorial Force) 
is the tension between the old and the 
new in practically every aspect of 
military life. 

We learn a great deal about recruit- 
ment patterns and the composition of 
regiments. Sometimes the traditions of 
the latter could be upheld with some 
semblance of continuity, but more 
often the decimation ol officers and 
men meant that battalions were filled 
up with men from whatever source was 
available. The erosion of tradition was 
inevitable. New officers and new men 
mingled, or remained aloof, in fighting 
contexts which brought into question 
the social' conventions of peacetime. 
Simkins, in a most interesting essay, 
explores the tensions between soldiers 
and civilians in Britain itself and across 
the Channel. Winter displays his cus- 
tomary expertise in demographic mat- 
ters, though in a summary chapter 
there must inevitably be some over- 
simplification of the social picture. 
Finally, Jeffrey looks at the problems 
involved in disposing of this army with 
the return of what passed for peace. 
He discusses the extent to which 
ex-soldicrs were influenced in the 
1920s by their experience of army life, 
and how, in turn, the peacetime army 
hadchanged from the regular army of 

Douglas Gill and the late Gloden 
Dallas are interested in the same 
general area. They discuss changes and 
continuities in recruitment, style and 
ethos in a competent and clear fashion. 
After chapters of general discussion, 
some of which seem rather too wide- 
rangins for a book with an emphasis 
upon ‘Incidents of rank and file rebel- 
lion”, the authors focus on the events 
at the Etaples camp in 1917. The 
mutiny is carefully described - they 
have had an article in print for a decade 
- and we are told what lessons the army 
learned or failed to learn in its handling 
of this affair. The book concludes with 
a consideration of the unrest surround- 
ing demobilization after the war was 
over. 

The authors tell the story adequately 
but their account would have gained in 
subtlety if they had been able to read 
and reflect on the Beckett/Simpson 
collection. The reader who can consult 
both books is in a fortunate position. 
Together they emphasize that the 
creation of the wartime army was not a 
process free of conflict: oven so, with 
oil Its shortcomings, it remains a 
remarkable achievement. 

K. G. Robbins 

K- C. Robbins Is professor of modem 
history at the University of Glasgow. 


lords and the richly illustrated chapters 
on rural buildings, by Barley for 
England and Smith for Wales, are less 
novel but are nevertheless excellent 
surveys of the primary and secondaiy 
material. The weakest contribution ra- 
the commentary on the compendium 
of agricultural prices (although the 
new statistics will be useful) which has 
an uncertain grasp of the secondary 
literature and too frequently drifts 
away from the seventeenth century 
into the abstract and unreal world of 
the neoclassical economist. It is 
difficult to imagine an illiterate 
17th-century farmer, whose “rational- 
ity" was defined as much by custom 
and tradition as by the market, draw- 


literature on fanning regions). 

The second book consists of a senes 
of long thematic essays, with chapters 
on prices, wages and profits, landlords 
and estate management, market 
gardening, the diffusion of agricultural 
innovations, agricultural marketing, 
agricultural policy, and rural building- 
a rather partial coverage of agrarian 
matters perhaps, although these i topiw 
are complemented by some of thcrae in 
the previous volume (on farm labour- 
ers and enclosure for example). 

Two essays, by Ch^«°n market- 
ing and Thirsk on agricultural policy, 
open up relatively neglected areas of 
agrarian history 
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Oxford 


Henry V 

The Practice of Kingship 
Edited by G. L. Harriss 

This collodion of essays presents a portrait of late tnedicv.il kingship at Us most effective. 

It Is tho first scholarly appraisal of Henry V as a mler, and his government In genoial, 
to appeal for ovei Ally yours. L8.95, 0 19 873079 9 

Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth 
Century 

Edited by Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable, 
with Carol D. Lanham 

Written by outstanding scholars in a variety ol fields, twonty-slx studies re-examine all 
that was new and vital In ihe twelfth century, and all that drew its inspiration from a 
lost past £12.60, 8200B3 8 

Reason and Society in the Middle Ages 

Alexander Murray 

’A summary cannot begin to do justtce to the liveliness and virtuosity of the book. Far 
(torn being dry or abstract scholarship, it is full of entertaining anecdote and fresh 
speculation on many aspects ol medieval history.’ History £12.60, B21985 7 

The Dissenters 

From the Reformation to the French Revolution 
Michael A. Watts 

‘a fascinating study, bioad in conception and scholarly In execution, firmly grounded la 
tho immense literature produced ovor the years by dissenters and theii critics ... Dr 
Watts has given us here an absorbing chronicle of the power and pervoisity of the human 
spirit. 1 Histoiy £12.50, B22966 9 

The Glorious Cause 

The American Revolution 1763-1789 
Robert Mlddlekauff 

‘the story of the war between Britain and America is bnlllantly told . . . Mlddlekauff 
writes with wit, clarity and compassion. 1 do not know of anything better or faster 
moving.’ J. H. Plumb In TJis Sunday Telegraph £9.95, Oxford Paperbacks, 0 19 603575 5 


England 1870-1914 


While these economic assumptions 
are very conspicuous in this chapter 
they are also implicit in Joan Thirsk’s 
interpretation of the period, under- 
lying her narrow notion of “depress- 
ion ,F as a spell of low prices for grain 
producers. Certain aspects of formers’ 
behaviour (such as their economic 
rationality and price responsiveness) 
are merely assumed when, in this 
period at least, they need to be 
demonstrated. Thus the tone of this 
volume Is more likely to appeal to the 
agricultural economist than the rural 
sociologist, although neither would 
regard it as an overtly theoretical 
took. But they, and all those with an 
interest in farming, agricultural his- 
tory, or the history of England and 
Wales during the century after 1640 
will find the opportunities here for a 
rich harvest provided they are pre- 
pared to make the ef fort to reap it. 

Mark Overton 

rirOvertmlsalKturrfng&graphY at;: 




Six Robert Ensoi 

‘A woik of outstanding merit ... It deserves the widest possible audience (or the high 
qualities it reveals on every pagB. 1 New Statesman ‘A remarkable achievement ...'The 
Sunday Times £B.9E, 0 IB S21721 8 Oxford History of England 

Labour In Power 1945-1951 

Konnetb O. Morgan 

'a remarkable achievement ol political history.’ A. J. P. Taylor 'This (a history at Its very 
host.' New Society 'it will be required reading lor students of modem history for at least 
a generation to come.' The Economist £6.95, 0 19 2BE150 0, Oxford Paperbacks 

The Expansion of International Society 

Edited by Hedlay Bull and Adam Watson 

This constitutes a splendid achievement; both as a rich repository of Information and 
analysis . . . and as a detonator of reflection about the political state ol our world and 
its chances. In tho long nin, of holding together.' The Timas Literary SuppJoniom 
£12.50, 0 19 821997 0 

British Empire in the Middle East 
1945-1951 

Arab Nationalism, the United States, and Postwar Imperialism 
W. R. Louis 

"The story he tells la an enthralling one ... the author has used the British archives with 
great Industry and has produced a work which may be read with pleasure and profit by 
students of the Middle East, ol British Foreign policy, and of the Imperial sags.' The 
Times Literary Supplement £15.00, 0 19 822960 7 

Lenin and the Problem of Marxist Peasant 
Revolution 

Esther Kingaton-Mann 

'A scholarly, balanced, critical yet sympathetic study of the problem of bow Lenin dealt 
with the prospect of peasant revolution in RusbIs throughout his revolutionary career. 1 
Choice £10.96, OUP USA, 0 19 E03618 2 

Revival and Reaction 

The Right in Contemporary America 
Gillian Peele ' 

'Gillian Peele la now directing our gaze to Eighties America and unfolding the lineaments 
of a world in which Rightness 1 b an ... hat subject la as superbly topical as her treatment 
Is shrewd and knowledgeable.' H. G. Nicholas in The Times Higher Education Supplement 
£0.95, 0 19 821132 5 

Essays In Social History 

Volume 2 

Edited by Pat Thane and Anthony Sutcliffe 

This new collection gathers together the beat work in social history published in essay 
form In the past decade. Analyses why soda] history has expanded so much in the last 
tan years; why the expansion has taken the form It has; and how and why those forms 
have differed from the exportations of ten years ago. £25.00. 0 19 873078 0 £9.95, Paper 
covers, 0 19 873070 2 
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Sense of 
deja 


vu 


HISTORY AND 
CRITICISM 

Qv Dominick La Capra. FocusJny 
on I he rebilonsliip helween Inivller 
lual and vxlal history. laL'apra suc- 
cinctly formulates lhe problems of In 
lerprelallon In history, flivi he assesses 
the cunt-nl state of research and ic- 
(lcctinn hi hlslorioyr.nphy. 419.25 

Also of interest... 

RETHINKING 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 

Texts, Contexts , Language 
By Dominick LaCapra. 

$ 1 7.55 paper, $46.75 cloth 

MODERN EUROPEAN 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 

Reappraisals and 
New Perspectives 
Edited by Dominick LaCapra and 
Steven L. Kaplan. 418.65 paper 

WAGNERISM IN 
EUROPEAN 
CULTURE 
AND POLITICS 

Edited by David C. Large and Wil- 
liam Weber. "This Interesting volume 
of six essays with an introduction and 
conclusion traces some of the ramlft- \ 
cations of Wagnarism both as an or- 1 
ganlzed movement and as an artistic 
and Intellectual influence In several 
countries"— James Jolt, New York 
I Review of Books. "Rich in suggestions 
and Insights." — Neui York Times. 

$16.45 paper: $37.95 doth 

PANOFSKY 
AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF 
ART HISTORY 

By Michael Ann Holly. A compre- 
hensive Interdisciplinary account that 
places Panofsky's Intellectual heritage 
In the wider context of late 19th- and 
20th-century humanistic theory, this 
hook presents new concepts In the 
theory of history and the philosophy 
of culture. $8.75 paper, $27.45 cloth 


Tfae French NobilKy In the Eighteenth 
Century: from feudalism lo 
enlightenment 

by G uy Chausslnand -Nogaret 
translated by William Doyle 

Cambridge University Press, £22.50 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0521 256232 and 275903 

When this book was first published in 
French in 1976, the English reader 
might have been forgivenfor feeling a 
distinct sense of dtid vu. It was remark- 
able that Guy Cnaussinand-Nogaret 
had laboured long and hard to reach 
the same general conclusions that 
English-speaking historians rind 
reached and published during the 
preceding decade. In this version, the 
translator has provided a discreetly 
entitled “supplemcniary bibliogra- 
phy” of English titles which obscures 
the author '5 ignorance of them. 

This is an interesting illustration not 
so much of the isolation of some 
national currents of research (though Lt 
is certainly that) as of the way in which 
the inadequacies of a previously 
accepted scholarly orthodoxy can be- 
come contested by simultaneous 
though quite separate revision. Yet, to 
say that English-speaking historians 
got lo the general conclusions first is 
not to deny the merits of this book. 

This is a lurid, sensible, well- 
documented study which further des- 
troys the vision of the pre-revolution- 
ary nobility as a homogeneous class, 
parasitic, entrenched behind privilege 
which it alone possessed and occupy- 
ing a feudal relationship to the eco- 
nomy. Rather we discover here a 
nobility deeply split upon lines of 
wealth, influence and marriage • 
alliance; a nobility in which, after 
1760, notions of individual merit were 
rapidly replacing corporate notions of 
heredity and worthiness; a nobility 
whose elite was merging with non- 
noble elites and whose attitudes to 
state and society were Increasingly 
reformist. 

None the less, there are senous 
defects in the analysis which brings the 
author to sec the nobility ana the 
middle class essentially allied on a 
common programme in 1789. In the 
first place , the author carefully demon- 
strates the irreparable fragmentation 
of the nobility; yet at the same time he 
proceeds to argue about the outbreak 
of the Revolution in terms of a single 
noble attitudo or programme. Similar- 
ly, in his discussion of the anden 
regime, he has a lot to say about the 
very rich and the veiy poor nobles, but 
little to say about the well-to-do and 


im some issue* like Uixalxmor art 
prepared tn set- vote hy licjd if 
Hern j live is the desliuclior. of the 
EslJles-Gcnciai does not make hoWl 
opinion liberal or egalitarian, me 
widespread willingness to abandon tax 
privilege (the least exclusively nf hie of 
privileges') when confronted by royal 
bankruptcy and the chance to end 
absolutism does not make them liberal 
or egalitarian either. There are better 
issues to test real attitudes - only six 
cahiers demand equality of access to 
puhlic offices and only four wish to 
open army commissions to tlie_ tnira 
estate. Cnaussinand-Nogaret is on 
really thin ground when he concludes 
that “the others, who declared no 
view, had at least given up their 
comfortable certainties and left the 
boldest to speak in their name.” 

This book certainly points to the 
structural and intellectual confusions 
and contradictions in the nobility. This 
is why the second estate fell apart in 
1789. But he is being too hopeful in 
inviting us to see a liberal, generous, 
individualistic nobility. In a postscript 
for this edition, he does try to confront 
i he question of why so many nobles 
turned against the Revolution. He 
ends up by saying that the nobility 
elected the least appropriate repre- 
sentatives to the Estates-General. One 
might equally well say that the cahiers 
(produced by the same assemblies) did 
not represent its views either. 

Colin Lucas 

Dr Lucas is fellow and tutor in modern 
history at Balliol College, Oxford. 

Powers 
of the 
bench 

The Justices of the Peace 1679-1760 
by Norma Landau 

University of California Press, £40.50 
ISBN 0520046234 

Few would contest that the major 
outcome of the constitutional straggles 
of the 17th century was the triumph of 
England’s landed elite. The institution 
which represented them nationally, 
parliament, has long been an object of 
attention for historians of the late 17th 
and 18th centuries, and much has been 
published on political struggles there. 
Equally, it has long been recognized 
that this ascendancy of peers and 
gentry at Westminster was matched by 
their ascendancy in the localities, ana 
that this local ascendancy was epito- 
mized in the office of justice of the 
peace. So for, however, little work has 
been done to explore either the wark- 


BREAD AND 
CIRCUSES 

Theories of Mass Culture 
as Social Decay 
By Patrick Brantllnger. In this pro- 
vocative critical survey of the mosl In- 
fluential and representative theories 
of mass culture. Branding*? ranges 
widely: from Greek and Roman ori- 
gins, lluougli Moix, Nietzsche, Freud. 
Ortega y Gasset, T. S. EHot, and the 
theorists of the Frankfurt Institute, 
down to Marshall McLuhen and Denial 
Bell. $10.95 paper. $29.65 cloth | 

THE DISCOURSE 
OF MODERNISM 

By Timothy J. Raise. “Challenging 
and rewarding. ... In tire Issues It 
raises, In the historical llhimliwlicin It 
brings, and In many of Us readings. The 
Discourse of Modernism remains an 
effort of substantial Intelligence and 
Interest.” — Modem Lnngunye Notes. 

$14.25 paper; $35.75 doih 

CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 

c/o Trevor Brown Associates, ■ 
Suite 7B, 26 Charipg;poSS [food 

London WC2H OLN England 


little to say about the well-to-do end 
the comfortably off provincial nobles. 
His nrgument about the fusion of elites 
through marriage and ideas seems 

{ trinclpally to concern the great nobil- 
ty of court and capital. Yet, by and 
I large, there was real resistance to the 



The Douglas fortress of Hermitage Castle in Roxburghshire, 
ScoUand; an illustration from the new Cambridge Historical Encyc- 
lopedia of Great Britain and Ireland edited by Christopher Halgh 
(Cambridge University Press, £19.50). 


au’s use of her material to argue for 
changes in the way in which political 
authority in England was exercised: 
indeed, she performs the difficult feat 
of combining the political universe 
delineated by Sir Lewis Namier with 
that sketched more recently by Ed- 
ward Thompson. Her argument is that 
her period witnessed a transition away 
from a “patriarchal” rule, in which the 
justice's authority rested on his pre- 
stige and power as a private individual 
within his locality, to a “patrician" 
rule, in which the justice’s power was 
expressed in a more distanced and 
disinterested fashion. 

If there is one major criticism to be 
made of this book, it; is that this 
transition was not elaborated and 
discussed more fully in a concluding 
chapter; which would have performed 
the some digestive function for the 
20th-century intellect as did port in the 
aftermath of a Hanoverian justice’s 
dinner. A number of elements in this 
transition are raised briefly, only to be 
lost sight of. The different perceptions 
of the justice’s role given in Richard 
Bum’s 18th-century '.JP’s handbook 


and that given bysuch earlier writers m 
L ambarde and Dalton might, to toko 
one example, have been examined in 
greater depth. Nevertheless, this re- 
mains an important and exellent book, 
offering a convincing exploration of 
what is in many respects new grounci, 
and based on the application ofa lively 
and imaginative intelligence to an 
impressive bulk of archival material. 
Perhaps its greatest contribution, 
however, lies in the possibility that it 
might encourage the writing of other 
works on local administration in the 
same period. One can only hope that 
they will be o f a comparable quality. 

J. A. Sharpe 

J. A. Sharpe is lecturer in history at the 
University of York. 

The Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts has issued a new volume 
in its senes of Guides to Sources tor 
British History, Private PwersofBnt- 

ish Diplomats 1782-1900 (HMS0, 
£5.95). _ 


Revolution here. 

One cannot escape the feeling that 
there was an Influential provincial 
nobility which retained attitudes that 
wo think, of, perhaps in caricature, os 
"noble". This becomes important in, 
my second criticism. The author uses ' 
the noble cahiers to show that the 
nobility shared a common reform 
programme with the third estate. 
Much of this is irrefutable but the 
crucial question is the meaning of 
reform, especially in terms of noble 
perceptions of the future of their, 
power and rank. 

The issue of vote by head or by order 
illustrates the problem well. The au- 
thor discovert that 41.04 per cent of 
cahiers demand vote by order (1c to 
preserve noble rank and access to 
future power intact) and 8.2 per cent 
demand vote by head. However, a 
substantial number take up intermedi- 
ary positions of some voting by head or 
of acquiescence in vote by head. 
Cliaussinand-Nogarct lumps ail that is 
not a demand for vote by order as an 
acceptance of equality with the third 
estate with the result that he sees a 
majority to be liberal oa this central 
issue. . 

ThiS jUi liOjustiFwblij. The, foci, that 
nobles arc prepared for vote by head 


ingof local government or the office of 
justice In the century after the Restora- 
tion. While such matters have pro- 
vided the themes of numerous studies 
dealing with the century or so before 
1660, the century before 1760, prob- 
ably because there was no civil war to 
explain at the end of it, has attracted 
far less attention. 

Professor Landau's book, therefore, 

S irovtdes a reconaissance in strength 
nto what is in many ways an historio- 
graphical terra incognita. She defines 
ana explores a wide number of issues, 
ail of them illustrated by a solid core of 
evidence relating to the magistracy of 
Kent. Thus the impact of national 
parly and local faction politics upon 
the beach, the actual work of the 
justices, and the nature of the social 
composition of the magistracy are all 
discussed at length. As far as the 
description of the justices’ work is 
concerned, Landau’s great contribu- 
tion is to demonstrate in detail what 
has long been suspected, that in local 
administration find law enforcement 
the county quarter sessions were effec- 
tively replaced by divisional petty 
sessions and by the justice working 
through summary conviction. The I 
growth of the justice's local powers is 
encapsulated neatly in Landau’s cal- 
culation that the seventy or so offences 
open to summary conviction in 1663 
had rison to over two hundred by 1776. 
As for the social composition of the 
bench, Landau contends that by the 
terminal date of her study tye tradi- 
tional dominance of great gentry fami- 
lies was being diluted, at least in the 
urbanizing areas just sou th of London, 
by the arrival of new justices who owed 
I ; : (heir substance to activities other than 
that of landowner. 

t i Eerjipps ’the; ^b.jhjjtoftailt’iaod- 
[: intriguing theme, hbwever, 1$ 


Prostitution in Medieval Society 

The History of an Urban Inslilution in Languedoc 
LEAH LYDIA OTIS 

in this pioneering work of social history, Leah Lydia Otis reveals 
profound changes in the perception of prostitution. Prostitution in me 
Middle Ages was a recognised, if not particularly respected 
profession, which was largely institutionalised. 

Women In Culture and Society series 
£1 8.95 Hardback 240pp 0-226-64032-9 

The Great Devonian Controversy 

The Shaping of Scientific Knowledge among Gentlemanly 
Specialists 

MARTIN J.5. RUDW1CK 

This is a definitive study - a work which is going to be accorded 
classical status.' Nature ,. 

' . . . a fascinating book . . . clearly confirms his place as a leading 
figure in the. world of the history and philosophy of science. New 
■Scientist 

£33.95 Hardback 494pp illus. 0-226-73101-4 

Women, Family, and Ritual in Renaissance Italy 

CHRISTIAN E KLAPISCH-ZUBER 
(translated by Lydia G. Cochrane ) 

A brilliant historian of the Anna/es school, Christiane Klapisch-Zuber 
uses the records of tax collectors and households to piece together a 
vivid picture of family life in Renaissance Italy. 

£23.50 Hardback 36Bpp 0-226-43925-9 

Britain in Transition 

The Twentieth Century 

(Fourth Edition) 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

This new edition extends and brings up to date the story O' 
political, economic and social change in Britain. An entirely ne 
chapter covers the Thatcher years. : 

£12.75 Paperback 692pp 0-226-31970-9 ; (4eflJ j 
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A new 
diaspora 

Gcrman-Jewish Refugees in England: 
ambiguities of assimilation 
by Marion Berghahn 
Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0333 25356 6 

Beyond the conventional wisdom that 
tbey made a remarkable contribution 
to Britain's economic and cultural life, 
particularly well-attested in such fields 
as business and music, there has been 
little systematic study of the experi- 
ence of the Jewish refugees who came 
to this country to escape Nazi persecu- 
tion. 

Beginning as a trickle in the early 
thirties, Jewish emigration from Cen- 
tral Europe had become a major 
movement of population by 1939. lt 
ba; been estimated that between the 
Nazi seizure of power in 1933 and the 
outbreak of the Second World War, a 
total of 226.000 Jews left Germany, to 
which were added a further 134,000 to 
144,000 who fled from Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Britain was one of the 
main destinations for those taking part 
in this new diaspora and, as elsewhere, 
the Government soon began to fear a 
greater flood of immigrants than could 
euily be accommodated given the still 

Cultural 

shifts 

Popular Culture In Seventeenth- 
Century England 
edited by Barry Reay 
CtoomHelm,£l9.95 
ISBN 07099 2268 X 

In this series of essays “culture’’ is 
defined in (he anthropological sense of 
asystem of shared values and patterns 
of behaviour, and “popular", somc- 
tat innocently, us non-elite. Some 
tssaysarc new, sonic revised or famil- 
hr from earlier work of Ihc nut hors. 
Some represent attempts at synthesis 
oferistingstudics, some offer valuable 
new evidence. Most offer bold, some 
pedwps bald, overviews of ihcir 
chosen topic. 

The volume opens with two case 
tauies of urban popular culture. Peter 
make's attempt to comprehend the 
nch diversity of London papular cul- 
ture wil] be familiar to readers; 
J ®*lhan Barry’s study of Bristol is 
refresh inoly new and takes issue with 
current thinking on shifts in urban 
Mture. In an essay notable for the 
*«<oce of much discussion of popular 
cpflure, Barry argues that in Bristol a 
wong communal and civic identity 
Prevented any clear division between 
FPnlar and elite culture. By contrast 
“fry Reay's essay on popular reli- 
largely a work of synthesis, offers 
Jnaiderabfe evidence on the rich 
pretty of popular religious beliefs. 
Jtowsity is also the hallmark of Ber- 
r™ gupp s study of popular litera- 
Here, Bn essay with some sensi- 
of the content of this 
6Hif, atUre s , perhaps weakened by a 
™rure to discuss whether it repre- 
culture from, orfor, the people, 
before historians can mine 
rich source the problems of the 
j^nance of the texts and the rcla- 
SS between reader (or listener) 
ri^wxt requires more critical di&cus- 

SCX Slid marriaop iuhir>h nrrtvMr»H 


high levels of unemployment and the 
views of some professional bodies, 
such as the British Medical Associa- 
tion, that there were few vacancies 
available even for well-qualified re- 
fugees. None the less, in comparison 
with other countries, Britain main- 
tained a relatively generous policy, 
some 56,000 refugees, the great major- 
ity of them Jewish, being admitted into 
the country before hostilities began. 

The Government's position , howev- 
er, was one which virtually required 
Anglo-Jewish and other sympathetic 
bodies to take on most of the organiza- 
tion and expense of dealing with the 


new immigrants. Fortunately, many 
non-Jewish people offered what help 
they could in a climate where, as A. J. 
P. Taylor hns remarked, the Nazi 
treatment of the Jews “did more than 
anything else to turn English moral 
feeling against Germany”. For exam- 
ple, ex-Premier Baldwin came out of 
retirement to launch an appeal on 
behalf of Jewish refugees, while 
Harold Macmillan not only took a full 
port in the Parliamentary Qunmittee on 
Refugees as well as other semi-official 
organizations, but also used his own 
resources and those of neighbours to 
shelter forty men and women, mostly 
Jews, at his home in Sussex. 

A significant number of the Jews 
coming to Britain were transmigrants, 
intending to move on to the United 
States, Palestine, or elsewhere, but 
who found themselves trapped by the 
coming of war. With the end of 
hostilities some of these people con- 
tinued their journeys or even returned 
to the Continent. A substantial num- 
ber, however, some 50,000 or more, 
were to remain as permanent resi- 
dents. Marion Berghnhn gives a soph- 
isticated and sensitive portrayal of the 
problems of assimilation encountered 


rhymes demonstrates the boisterous 
popular self-policing of this sexual 
culture. This was condoned by author- 
ity. or so Ingram would argue, since it 
addressed key areas of gender roles on 
which the more directly political rela- 
tionship of superior ana inferior was 
modelled. 

In an essay on the people and the 
law, James Snarpe argues the central- 
ity of the law for this relationship 
between rulers and ruled. Popular 
attitudes to the rule of law, despite the 
obvious advantages of its acceptance 
within popular culture to those in 
authority, remain loss certain. These 
form something of the basis of Bucha- 
nan Sharp's essay on popular protest. 
Sharp focuses on (hose forms of dis- 
order which concerned protest over 
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by the refugees, based upon interviews 
with almost two hundred people of all 
age groups including the children of 
refugee parents. From these inter- 
views she has derived a more complex 
picture than is commonly assumed 
about their experiences.. 

The Jewish refugees to Britain 
brought with them a complex identity, 
part Jewish, part German, itself tlic 
product of years of assimilation in their 
European homelands. By the British, 
they were met with ambivalence, evi- 
dent sympathy on the part of some, 
while others feared competition for 
jobs and were quick to display only 
barely concealed xenophobia at the 
least real or supposed signs of ingrati- 
tude or lack of deference among the 
newcomers. They in their turn had to 
grapple with the inevitable problems 
of refugees of all ages, finding work, 
somewhere to live, and re-establishing 
their lives in a new and often alien 
environment. Language, for many of 
the older generation of refugees espe- 
cially, remained an insuperable handi- 
cap to positions of commensurate 
status to those they have previously 
held. Culturally too, for some of the 
more sophisticated, cosmopolitan re- 
fugees, the Britain of the thirties 
seemed irretrievably provincial, en- 
couraging many to return to Europe 
after the war or move on to the more 
receptive climate offered by the Un- 
ited States, particularly for artists and 
architects. 

Evidently it was the “Continental- 
ness" of the German-Jcwish refugees 
which created greater barriers to tneir 
full assimilation into British life rather 
than their Jewishness. Different tastes 
in food, clothes, even in furnishings 
and room arrangement created some- 
times unbridgeable gaps. What 
emerged, as this most lucid study 
suggests, was not a total absorption 
into the majority culture into which the 
refugees were thrust, but the forging of 
a new cultural identity which inte- 
grated elements of the old and the new 
and was identical with neither. How- 
ever immense their contribution to 
British life, many of the refugees and 
their descendants were to remain 
“Continental” Britons. 

John Stevenson 

Dr Stevenson is reader in history at the 
University of Sheffield. 


itself docs some injustice to the 
realities of the 17th century. Signifi- 
cantly, Sharp’s treatment of these riots 
seems to represent a shift away from 
his earlier tendency to see them as 
class-based and back towards a greater 
acceptance of the value of the concept 
of the "moral economy" in explaining 
the form (hey took. 

Taken together, these essays repre- 
sent a significant maturing in the 
writing of the social history of early 
modern England. In contrast to earlier 
discussions under the label of popular 
culture they extend the range of topics 
thought worthy of discussion, rescuing 
it from the restrictive association with 
ritual and festivals in some social 
history and moving it closer to a fuller 
anthropological usage. Other topics 
might have been discussed, notably 
those differences of cultural experi- 
ence based on gender, age and region. 
Beyond this, there lies the larger, and 
more difficult, problem of the approp- 
riateness of the equation of popular 
with non-elite. There is scope for 
historical studies of culture to chal- 
lenge the neatness of the anthropolo- 
gical distinction between “great and 
"little" traditions. And there are prob- 
lems of which social groups “popular 
should include in a society and century 
which saw increasing social differentia- 
tion, a process which gave an in- 
creasingly restrictive definition ol tne 
people . These are problems the 
volume tend* to skirt. But while indi- 
vidual authors emphasize cultural con- 
tinuities with a medieval past, there 
is clearly scope for a volume that 
would tackle the 17th century as a 
period of cultural differentiation. 
None the less, the appearance ^of thft 
volume, despite the poor quality ofirt 
print and production, is something to 
c elebrate. _ 

John Walter _ 

John Waher fr lecturer in history at ihe 
University of Essex. 


Britain and Joseph Chamberlain 
Michael Balfour 

An important Imuk by u iJislin^uishud author which adds lo the 
evaluation nf Chfunberlfiin as an historical figure the perspective 
provided by the conai derail It amount of recent writing abuul Britain in 
the lalc-r nineteenth century, especially in the economic and social fields. 
Likely to become required rending for students of nineteenth -century 
political history. 

October 1985 Hardback £20.00 

British Food Policies During the 
First World War 
L. Margaret Barnett 

Because of the exceptionally high proportion of imports in Britain's food 
supply and determined efforts of the enemy to sever the supply lines, 
efficient management of food resources was an essential element in the 
British nationahvar effort. This book fills a gap In the hlstroiography of 
the period by examining a vital aspect of government strategy. 

September 1985 Hardback £25.00 

Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution 
in France 
F. P. Lock 

The first full-length treatment of one of the major texts in the western 
intellectual tradition. Written in response to iho outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Burke's Reflect ions has survived as a classic of conservative 
thought and continues to attract readers for its historical value, for its 
political wisdom and for its magnificent style. 

August 1986 Hardback £18.00 

Unwin Critical Library 

Egypt 

Politics and Society 1945-1984 
Derek Hopwood 
Second Edition 

a comprehensive introductory survey of modern Egypt which manages to 
be both balanced and Judicious and stimulating and provocative of further 
thought and enquiry.' Arab Gulf Journal 

April 1985 Paperback £6.50 

Fire-Power 

British Army Weapons and Theories of War 1904-1945 

Shelford Bidwell and Dominick Graham 

'an account of technical and typical change that is os entertaining as it is 
well-researched Military Review 
July 1986 Paperback £8.95 

Alien & Unwin 
(Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE (0508) 


New Archaeology Titles 


Exploration ofa Drowned Landscape 
Archaeology and Hlstoiy of the Isles ofSdlly 
Charles Thomas 

lint iKlcstii'Scllly arc fo 111 Is day being submergml ly n 
rising sen level; this fuel provides Ihe background lo tills 
din first full-scale study nf nil area rich In archaeology The 
anUmr covers almost eveiy aspect of the archipelago, 
including Llie first human settlements, the Intricate 
process nf place-name creation and the stniy of 
Christianity Lnvishly Illustrated with maps, line drawings 
and phuiographs. this Is an authoritative and exciting 
work. 

£19.95 Hb 320pp 131 Ulus 0713448520 Available 

Guide to the Archaeological Sites of Britain 
Peter Clayion 

This selection of the Top' slies(2f>0 In all. 150 Illustrated ) in 
Britain Is an Indispensable and unrivalled guide which can 
be used In the field or read for pleasure ai home. Over the 
nine years that have elapsed since the first edition of this, 
guide, many new sites have been found, excavated and 
desircyed. These changes have been Incorporated Into the 
new edition, which will surely earn toe same wholehearted 
praise ftom reviewers who commended die usefulness and 
readability of its predecessor. 

£14,95 Hb 0713448431 £9.95 Pb 071344844X 
240pp 180illus October 

Interpreting the Landscape 
Michael Aston 

Using old maps and ducuments, as well as his own and 
others' fieldwork, toe author has prepared a study of Lhe 
complex and dynamic hlstoiy of the countryside. 
Archaeologists, historians and geographers, as well as 
anyone performing a local study or Interested In Britains 
historic environment will find Lhlsan Informative 
Introduction to landscape archaeology The wealth of 
illustrations ensures that toe points discussed are broughL 
clearly to life. 

£14.95 Hb 0713436492 £9.95 Pb 0713436506 
192pp 121 illus Just Published 


Investigating Old Buildings 

Lance Smith 

A wcll-rcsen relied. Informative hnnrihonk In which the 
author explains how lodeler mine the methods of 
construe Moil material content and pmliablc use ami 
occupancy uTultl hull dings. He provides thorough 
Information on fieldwork techrmiues. research sources, 
equip menumd the different methods for recording finds. 
Illustrated with excellent plans a rid line drawings, this 
iHKikwllI he or value to archaeulnglsis. architects, anil 
students and keen amateurs In this field. 

£14.95 Hb 07134 36336 £9.95 Pb 0713436344 
160pp 52i!lus November 

The Port of Roman London 

Gustav Milne 

Between I979and 1982 excavations directed Lry Gustav 
Milne exposed the port of Roman London. The scale of the 
harbourside development stretching In lime from AU50 to 
the (Kill century is (iramaUc. This study plots the 
development or this crucial area of the Roman city and 
concludes with a critical reappraisal of the role oi this 
Roman provincial porLThe texL edited hy Gustav Milne, is 
written by the arcnacnloglsis who excavated lhe siies and 
the specialists who examined the site material at first 
hand. 

£17.50 Hb 0713443642 £9.95 Pb 0713443650 
176pp 99 Illus Ociober 

Using Environmental Archaeology 

MyraShackley 

The author confronts Lhe question of how we can find out 
about how people lived In the past In a strikingly original 
way Chapters are not arranged chronologically but reflect 
distinct human activities, such as. hunting, ealing. moving. 
Each activity is Illustrated by two or three examples taken 
from many geographical ureas and historical periods. The 
■ cou ntless techniques used by modern archaeologists are 
revealed in a highly readable manner. 

£14.95 Hb 0713443164 £7.95 Pb 0713448504 
IGOpp 69 illus Available 
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Longman!!* 


Fiscal Accounts of Catalonia under the Early 
Count-Kings (1151-1213) 

THOMAS N. BISSON 

% A^rdedtb^^^t^^h^ e Institut d‘Estudis Catalans 
£80.75 2 volume set 663pp illus. 0-520-04588-2 

Rich and Poor in Grenoble, 1600-1814 

KATHYRN NORBERG 

This wide-ranging study analyses the relationship between the rich and 
the poor in seventeenth-century France at their dosest point of contact. 

?31.$5 Hardback 3B4pp 0-520-05260-9 

Muzhik and Muscovite 
Urbanization in Late Imperial Russia 
JOSEPH BRADLEY 

KrlXfdttS 

did this undcrdfliiscome from, and what condition* favoured its growth? 
£31.95 Hardback 440pp illus. 0-520-05168-8 
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BOOKS 


Defending 

Hanover 

British Foreign Policy In the Age of 
Walpole 

by Jeremy Black 
JohnDonald.fl6.Q0 
ISBN 085976 1266 

Hie Bells of Victory: the Pilt-Newcastle 
Ministry and the conduct of the Seven 
Years War 
by Richard Middleton 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0521 2 65460 

Throughout the modem history of 
most nations questions of peace and 
war have been of momentous signifi- 
cance. They concern the security of the 
state, the salvation of governments, 
the morale of the people. In Hanove- 
rian Britain they brought into question 
the legitimacy of the dynasty, the 
stability of politics and society, the 
creation of an empire and the raising of 
the standard of rebellion. 

The formulation and execution of 
"foreign policy" cannot be a ranned 
activity, somehow divorced from poli- 
tical pressures and social realities. It is 
inextricably linked into them and to a 
very considerable degree determined 
by them. Astonishingly, these ques- 
tions have been for generations among 
the poor relations of Hanoverian his- 
toriography. These two books will not 
of themselves transform this distres- 
sing state of affairs but they should 
sharpen our appreciation of certain 
key themes ana they do begin to ask 
some, at least, of the questions for too 
long ignored by professional scholars. 

Both books very properly investi- 
gate the sources of diplomatic action 
and find it in the courts of the Hanove- 
rian monarchs. After all, diplomats 
were personally appointed by the 


Neglected 

period 

The Cambridge History of Latin 
America 

volume three: From Independence to c 
1870 

edited by Leslie Bethel! 

Cambridge University Press, £55.00 
ISBN 0521 232244 

I The Cambridge History of Latin Amer- 
ica differs from other Cambridge His- 
tories in two respects. One editor, 
Leslie Bethell, has had sole responsi- 
bility for the entire project, and the 
eight volumes are appearing in chrono- 
logical order. The positive results of 
these innovations are to be seen in 
volume three, which covers the first 
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The Making of Urban Europe, 1000-1950 

PAUL M. HOHENBERG & LYNN HOLLEN LEES 
By tracing the large scale processcss of social, economic and political 
change within cities, ns well as the evolving relationships between 
town and country and between city find city, the authors present an 
original synthesis of European urbanization within a global context. 
Harvard Studies in Urban Histoiy 
£25.50 Hardback 416pp illus. 0-1574-54360-2 

A History of the Jewish People 

Edited by 

H.H. BEN-SASSON 

‘Here is a work that triumphantly makes available the fruits of a 
wealth of learning and scholarship that will surely establish new , 
standards for the presentation of research.’ 

The Literary Underground of the Old Regime 

ROBERT DARNTON B 

‘The French Revolution was a continuous conflict between peoole as 
we l as a battle of ideas, and anyone who wants to understand the 
people had better start with the work of Robert Darnton.’ 

M ARVARP , 

UNIVERSITY PRESS . l201\ircklnahkmTal&te Ro&i .UntjpH SW[iW $SD 
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crown and paid out of the Civil 1 List. 
Ihcy had their own channels of m- 
fun nation and influence. They were 
careful to retain supervision of the War 
Office and they prided ihcnueWes 
upon their military sk } ,l ^ a ™ . 
might! The defence of Hanover de 
mended it. The electorate was a recent 
creation and its establishment had 
aroused considerable hostility in Cen- 
tral Europe. The Electors of Hanover 
used their power as Kings of England 

protect 


Such interests demanded consistent 
opposition to the rival naval, commer- 
cial and Imperial powers of France and 
Spain. For that, we needed the 
friendship of Austria. Prussia and 
Russia. Because of differences and 
rivalries on account of Hanover this 
was not always forthcoming. 

Among the informal cluster of 
bodies and practices which collectively 
made up the political “system of 
Hanoverian Britain there did not yet 
exist any countervailing source of 
power to that of the monarch. The two 
Secretaries of State were responsible 


Amherst? Alas, no. As he knew 
precious little about warfare, he kit 
die military to appoint its own. 

One is left a little sad in th» 
knowledge that even William Pitt the 
Elder rarely looked beyond immediate 
needs. Nevertheless, what he surely 
did have was some conception of 
Britain's place in the world. Prom Dr 
Middleton's relentless narrative and 
painstaking research it is just a little 
too easy to forget that William Pitt was 
sustained by a commercial and impe- 
rial vision of Britain's future which he 
was able to some extent to communi- 
cate to the political nation, albeit fora 
remarkably brief period. 

Nevertheless, politics and diploma- 
cy had become too complicated forme 
politician, be it Walpole in peace or 
Pitt in war, to impose himself upon 

E revailing institutions and practices. 
Ir Black is an excellent and Informs. 
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two introductory volumes on the colo- 
nial period (reviewed In The THES, 
March 29, 1985). 

In many ways this volume must have 
been among the most difficult to plan 
and execute. The independence 
period, aB David Bushnell notes in his 
bibliographical essay on Spanish South 
America, "baa long been a favourite 
topic among conservative historians,' 
while attracting rather few innovative 
scholars either in Latin America or in 
other countries" (page 849). And the 
fifty years after emancipation are the 
most neglected in the historiography of 
many countries. Frank Safford, in his 
survey hero of politics and ideology in 
Spanish America, states bluntly that to 
develop general statements for the 
period Is formidable task” because 
of “the paucity of systematic, re- 
search”. 

In pert the ■ problem is one of 
sources, especially compared to the 
richness of the. Archive General de 
Iiidias in Seville for the late colonial 
period. This is the result of -the fre- 
quent political strife of the early repub- 
lics, the weakness of Bn archival tradi- 
tion, and the overwhelming shortage 
of funds to preserve and catalogue 
records In a hostile physical and human 
environment. Thera are also problems . 

Wri Rpnwftch. ifcftpp. 
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to the King not to a party. Traditions of 
collective responsibility were un- 
known. Although militaiy operations 
might be discussed at cabinet level it 
was less common to discuss naval and 
diplomatic issues. Much depended on 
the initiative, personality and power of 
individuals. 

Even in peacetime, as Dr Black's 
lively and revealing study indicates, it 
was difficult enough for any minister to 
coordinate diplomatic activity with any 
consistency. And what Walpole was 
not able to achieve in time of peace the 
Eider Pitt was not able to achieve in 
rimft of war. Dr Middleton is at pains to 
emphasize in his careful study that 
there was never any prospect of Wil- 
liam Pitt stamping nfs personality on 
the conduct ot the Seven Years War. 
When he assumed the premiership, the 
main outlines of the war had already 
been determined. Far from planning 
every move in some worldwide game 
of imperial chess he found it extremely 
difficult to command his own Admiral- 
ty and Ordnance. Did he not at least 
select and promote men in the right 
heroic mould, men like Wolfe and 


rians almost always work within a 
national framework, as in much of this 
volume, but in this period the state was 
often financially and politically debili- 
tated, even under centralist rather 
than federalist systems, and real power 
tended to reside at the local or regional 
level. The opening of Latin America to 
foreign trade in tne early 19th century 
Taises questions of imperialism and 
dependence, yet the truly rapid expan- 
sion of foreign influence took place 
after 1870, and in writing economic 
history it is difficult to strike the right 
balance between the external sector, 
where sources are good, and the 
internal economy, where information 
is more fragmentary. 

Such problems are handled, with 
varying degrees of success, in the core 
of this volume, which consists of two 
general chapters, by Safford on politics 
and ideology and Tulio Halpenn Don- 
ghi on the economy, and eight on the 
individual Spanish American coun- 
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butors into a rather tedious chronicle 
of revolt and revolution, with little 
reference to local social, economic and 
political structures. More successful 
are those who avoid a political narra- 
tive in favour of an interpretative 
essay, particularly Malcolm Deas who 

E rovides a whole range of refreshing 
isights in considering Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. Elsewhere 
the relative stability of an individual 
country, like Chile, or Argentina 
under Rosas, allows authors to analyse 
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country, like Chile, or Argentina 
under Rosas, allows authors to analyse 
the social and economic conditions 
which underpinned political power, 
while not neglecting the tensions which 
threatened it. 

These chapters, . along with Saf- 
ford's, provide a good analysis of some 
of the important themes of 19th- 
centuiy Latin American history, such 
as caaaillismo in its different forms and 
the networks of patron-client and 
familial relationships on which influ- 
ence depended. We also learn some- 
thing of the workings of the internal 
economy, the role of forgotten people 
like artisans and mule-drivers, and the 
complexities of a rural society where 
most worked to produce goods for 
themselves or local market* rather 
than fbrexport. As Deas points out, in 
many localities the power of the land- 

iriui rjfixi ciii >o. Diovs ii<iit-.ri* --t? 
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worked as well as it did, and at least as 
well as comparable structures io 
Europe. He goes further, however, 
and endeavours to demonstrate (be 
purposes to which diplomacy was put: 
the defence of Hanover, the (admit- 
tedly ambiguous) enhancement of 
British commercial interests and the 
defeat of Jacobitism. On these issues 
there was never unity of sentiment Id 
the political nation. Consequently, 
diplomatic questions were constantly 
in the forefront of political attention. 

The real strength of the British 
diplomatic and military position was 
less the genius of its statesmen, thoush 
this should not be discounted, but the 
astonishing success of commercial 
capitalism, the availability of cheap 
money and the ability of the country 
rapidly to mobilize its resources. Dr 
Middleton touches on some of these 
issues but they require extended dis- 
cussion. Both books succeed in expot 
ing to view the Hanoverian practices of 
war and diplomacy. They arouse^ 
rather than satisfy, the need to place 
these in their political and social 
contexts. 

Fr ank O’ Gorman 

Dr O'Gorman is senior lecturer in 
history at the University of Manchester. 


limited, the concept of peonage can 
oversimplify rural structures, political 
change m tne capital might have little 
real importance, and significant social 
and economic developments could 
occur despite the absence of major 
lines ‘of international commerce. 

But only half the volume Is on 
Spanish Americn between indepe- 
deuce and the late 19th century. Tm 
opening chapters, on the process oi 
emancipation itself, supplement rattier 
than supersede the standard tcxtbfflS 
on the period, John Lynch 
Spanish American Revolutions. /«»- 
7826 (1973). Lynch himself has in- 
corporated a lot of recent material into 
his new survey of the on»QS o] 
independence, and D. A. O- Waddw 
provides a good synthesis of the inter- 
national context of the era, whi™ 
Lynch’s earlier book does not cover. 
However, one of the reallyn°tewort!iy 
aspects of the Cambridge Hlstory 
is its treatment of Brazil, the tap* 
country in the region, yet often some 
what neglected in textlx)oks ’ 
or perhaps because of, its . 
Portuguese, monarchical, and Anwin 
heritage. Until now there has been 
succinct, reliable essay on Small 
independence, and the stands^ 
gjish-Ianguage survey of the Bi^n 
Empire (1822-89) was pubUsM D 
1958. Between them Leslie Bethed, 
Josd Murilo de Carvalho, and 
Graham have filled these gap- ® 
taining the standards set by thfi > 
ters on Brazil in the earlier volume- . 
there any chance of Cambridge u 
versity Press publishing a one-w» 
paperback history of Brazil ^ , basea 
the chapters in the Cambridge 
toryl — 

Rory Miller 

Dr Miller Is lecturer in 

history at the University of Liverpo^ 

Three of Martin Gilbert’s 
atlases have been published 
editions of Weidenfeld * 

£5.95 each. The Jewish History 
(first published in 1970) 
updated to include such 0S PF c S c 1 , v jet 
Jewish emigration from the s 
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Sdencc and the Enlightenment 
by noma* L. Hankins 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
aiid £6.95 

ISBN 0521 24349 1 and 28619 0 

]7j s now almost half a century since 
Abraham Wolf published his History 
of Science, Technology and Philoso- 
X in the Eighteenth Century. Re- 
markably, Wolfs 400,000 words are 
still in print, but a remorselessly de- 
scriptive style and a musty predilection 
for the gadgetry of science have long 
oven the work a dated air. Thomas 
Hankins's treatment of science during 
the Enlightenment is at once more 
finely focused and altogether crisper. 
Cast as a study of tne interaction 
between concepts and observation, 
with a due regard for social and 
cultural context, it also conforms to the 
belt trends in recent historiography, 
allhough it achieves modernity and 
freshness without the modishness that 
hu come to afflict much writing on 
18th-century science. Hankins has cer- 
tainly written, in part, for his disciplin- 
ary peers, but he has also kept in view 
the mainly pedagogical aim of the 
Cambridge History of Science series 


and produced a work of quite out- 
ilarufing lucidity. 

Science and the Enlightenment con- 


history was riven by the burning ques- 
tion of classification, which set the 
system-builders loyal to Linnaeus 
against Buffon, the enemy of any 
attempt to foist the abstractions of the 
human mind on the natural world; and 
in physics, there were running battles 
on many aspects of the fluid theories 
that were used to explain heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism. Inevitably, 
such debates were complex, both in 
their strictly technical content and in 
their philosophical ramifications, and 
it is no small achievement to have 
treated them, as incisively and com- 
prehensively as Hankins has done, in 
fewer than 200 pages. 

It is one of the considerable virtues 
of Hankins’s book that it allows loose 
ends and lacunae to be plainly identi- 
fied. In particular, it points repeatedly 
to the historiographical challenges 
arising from the problem of identifying 
the place of science in the broad 
current of Enlightenment thought. 
What import did the scientific debates 
have in the eyes of the wider commun- 
ity that constituted the Republic of 
Letters? We can be sure, for example, 
that, as a purely literary philosopher 
Edward Gibbon would have regarded 
the issues that riveted the attention of 
men of science as either tedious or 
irrelevant. Rousseau and Diderot, by 
contrast, had some scientific preten- 
sions and would have rejoiced at every 
dent that was made in the Newtonian 
world-view, although even they would 
not have engaged seriously with the 
technicalities that an onslaught on 
Newton demanded. 

But go beyond these towering fi- 


sattof a brief but notable introductory 
vignette of the character of the En- 
Hgntenment, followed by five chap- 
ters, each devoted to a particular 
branch of science. Although the divi- 
sion by disciplines helps to give the 
book Its clarity, it is not an easy 
stricture on which to mount a sus- 
tained thesis. Accordingly, such broad 
matters as the role of science in the 
ndicaJlzation of the Enlightenment or 
tie effect on scientific thought of the 
emergence of distinct national tradi- 
tion! in culture arc simply touched on 
in passing. Nevertheless, some strong 

S essions do emerge. Above all, the 
century ispnrtraycd as an ugc of 
kaleidoscopic diversity in which even 
the basic principles to he followed in 
tna study and interpretation of nature 
*era at issue. Controversy erupted 
frequently on questions both great and 
trivial, dividing the enlightened from 
tbc unenlightened and, no less com- 
tjonly, splitting asunder the ranks of 
loose who would have preened them- 
wlveson their loyalty to the Enlightcn- 
M P f ideal of “reasonableness”. 

Among the great issues, none could 
Jhal, In either intensity or intellectual 


gurcs and we grupc uncertainly for 
some purchase on the relations be- 
tween the culture of science ;ind other 
forms of Icurneii or nnlitc culture. We 
still know little ul science in the 
Janscnist tradition, or among the 
Jesuits - Christians whom it is all too 
easy and misleading to cluss with the 
most benighted enemies of both the 
Enlightenment and science. And what 
of the patrons? What thoughts ran 
through the heads of the King and 
Queen of France as they watched the 
Abbf Nollcl subjecting 180 gendarmes 
to a brisk dose of electrification? Did 
they see the demonstration ns mere 
entertainment, a stray camel entering 
from an alien and marginal cultural 
sphere? Or did they dimly see the 
reaction of the victims for wnat it was, 
a display of the rise of a bubbling new 
intellectual pursuit that promised not 
only understanding but also the power 
over nature of which Bacon had 
dreamed? 

Such questions arc not ones that 
Hankins could or should have treated 
in a book of this succinctness. But it is 
to be hoped that his account of the 
world of science as it looked from 
within will receive the attention it 
deserves from historians and others 
concerned with studying science from 
the outside. They could nave no better 
guide. 


Robert Fox 

Robert Fox holds a British Academy 
readership in the humanities at the 
University of Lancaster. 
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States and Rulers in Later Medieval 
Europe 

by Bernard Guen£e 
translated by Juliet Vale 
Blackwell, £25.00 

ISBN 063 1 136738 

Was there such a thing as “the stale” in 
the Nth and 15th centuries? 

Whereas the surface of modem 
Europe is covered by a moderate 
number of political units which have a 
good deal in common this was not so 
in the Middle Ages. There were a few 
great monarchies, (he ancestors of the 
modern nation states. Of these Eng- 
land had some fairly obvious similarity 
with Castile. France was a monster of a 
different kind, which had been pul 
together only a short time before by 
the conquest of formerly separate 
provinces. Us parliamentary and admi- 
nistrative structures were quite diffe- 
rent from those of England. 

But at least half of western Europe 
lived under political systems which did 
not fall into this pattern. The com- 
mune of Siena, the peasant confedera- 
tion of the Swiss cantons and the 
monarchy of the king of the Romans 
all belonged to quite different types of 
political organization. There was an 
enormous number of independent or 
semi-independent units, ruled in very 


tot quantity that was conserved in 
tod s universe. But every science, it 
was capable of raising con- 
“Wersy. Chemistry had its contronta- 
. between Lavoisier and the phlo- 

e usts (an episode that Hankins 
ibes particularly well); natural 
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5°*^ and History In English 
J^^sance Verse 
gUuro Martinas 1 
^weU,£17.50 

BBN0631141154 

^.historians afford to neglect poet- 
,he antral issue raised here, 
.rely on documents and 
^™ai data of all kinds, and are willing 
the imaginative prose of a period 
bistoncal evidence, but they tend to 
. „ P° ctr 7 as too subjective, elusive 
Jhfrustwcrthy. In consequence, 
a.' H 1 danger of losing touch with 
vhHou, ousne&s °f the age, so often 
in verse: 

.r^Martmes sets out to alert his 
^ r 8,0 £ ans to the potential of 
wiSrf 9 ? instructive mediunt 

SSi enn 8 the tensions of the sodal 
^“wgnments that were taking place at 
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different ways hy towns, nobles and 
clergy. Probably several hundred: no 
one has ever counted them. The 
confused political fragmentation 
which survives in modern times in 

f laces like Monaco, Andorra and the 
sic of Man was normality over much 
of western Europe. And Inis of course 
is not to mention the difficulties pre- 
sented by an international ecclesiastic- 
al organization which left no lay state 
autonomous. 

Professor Guende had an impossible 
job, partly because it is doubtful 
whether he had a subject, partly 
because the number and variety of 
different political units makes it im- 
possible for anyone , in a brief lifetime , 
to grasp the nature of more than a 
small proportion of them. Specialists 
in every area are bound to doubt 
whether M. Gucnfie'has got it quite 
right. For example, he says on page 
106: “Thus the Florentines Museiatto 
and Albizi Franzcsi (Biche and 
Mouchc) aided Philip the Fair from 
1297 until their death in 1307." Albizi 
should be Albizzo; they started to 
work for Philip long before 1297 and 
did very little for him after 1303. 
However, M. Guende. is not to be 
condemned for such mistakes; on (he 
contrary he is an extremely learned 
writer attempting the unenviable task 
of spanning multifarious and difficult 
sources relating to an enormous num- 
ber of political units. 

When these doubts have been ex- 

J ressed it should also be said that, in 
uliet Vale's admirable translation, 
this is much the best book on the 
subject in English. M. Guenfie is well 
informed about England, France and 
Western Germany. Students will find 
in his book useful comparative 
accounts of administration, parliamen- 
tary systems, political thought, taxa- 
tion and many other aspects of political 
life which will facilitate their entry into 
the writings of national historians. A 
very large number of topics, tanging 
from bastard Feudalism to symbols of 
monarchy and prophetic political dissi- 
dence, are discussed and put into 
perspective. M. Gucn6e is always 
aware of the relations between rulers 
and subjects. 

What the student will not find is a 
unified account of changes in political 
structure related to economic and 
demographic history: It is surprising 
how Tittle account investigators of 

f iolilical history and politicafstruclure 
iave taken of tne Black Death and the 
century-long population collapse 
which followed it and which dominates 
the minds of economic historians of 
this period. M. Gucnfie is vague about 
these secular trends. He speaks of two 
centuries of depression after 1250; 
when surely economic life was still 
extremely buoyant in 1300. He sug- 
gests a general decline of parliamen- 
tary institutions in the late 15th cen- 
tury, which is certainly not true of a 
large number of states. He could 
profitably have investigated the 
tremendous impact of population de- 
cline, which made the cost of hiring 
soldiers greater, reduced the possibili- 
ties of taxation in the countryside, 
weakened monarchies and increased 
the relative power of urban politics 
throughout the period from 1350 to 
1450. The impact of the great popula- 
tion crisis on political structure re- 
mains one of the big: unexamined 
problems of European history. 

George Holmes 

Dr Holmes Is a fellow of St Catherine's 
College, Oxford. 
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centring on their "views concemln 
authority, status, property, self, Go 
and Nature’’. In all these areas im- 
aginative literature retains important 
• ctaes. Some kind or model has already 
been achieved in the French historical 
school associated with Le Roy Ladur- 
ie. but as Martines suggests the inten- 
sive studies of this group have been 
directed primarily to popular, culture. 

The type of study ot the English 
Renaissance elite now called for will 
require a similarly multi-disciplinary 
approach, with a critical rise of poetic 
source material. To start the ball 
rolling, Martines recommends a num- 
ber of helpful strategies. What were 
the genres favoured m particular de- 
cades, and what might one expect to 
find discussed under cover of a particu- 
lar genre? What kind of social rituals 
were being enacted within sonnet 
sequences, for example, and what do 
make of the disaffection from 
iPetrarchan conventions? What were 
social implications of changes in 
lyric 1 style? To what extent was Hora- 


might we learn from the commenda- 
tory poems that helped to launch a new 
volume of verse or prose? More dell- 
rft fr issues arise over the interpretation 
of tone or of modes of address; syntax 
reveals the nuances of relationships; 
figurative language might be associ- 
ated with certain interest groups or 
religious trends. Metaphors often have 
an economic basis in trade, explore- . 
don or international affairs-- Donne's 
mistress will reward an economic 
historian as well as a lover. 

Although this book is aimed at 
historians, encouraging them to cross 
literary frontiers , Its profusion of ideas 
about the semiotics of Renaissance 


poetnr and about the information that 
can be decoded from that poetry 
makes it of considerable interest to all 


involved in English Renaissance stu- 
dies. At times, however, the theorizing 
draws confidence more from its own 
generalizations than from the actuali- 
ties of verse. The few attempts at 
practical demonstration stay aloft for 
only a short time, but I have no doubt 


and poems 
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psychology behind panegyric 
ns of compliment, 1 and what 


rians in America, for leading Stuart 
historians in this countiy already make 
excellent use of poetry in their analysis 
of “mentalities and milieux" - vide 
Christopher Hill, C. V. Wedgwood or 
Keith Thomas. Moreover, Lauro 
Martines’ s proposals are already being 
overtaken by events. David Nor- 
b rook’s recent Poetry and Politics In 
the English Renaissance fulfils many of 
Martines’s requirements in virtuoso 
fashion, while this past summer's 17th- 
century studies conference at Durham 
featured several interdisciplinary pap- 
ers of the kind recommended here. 

What one would now like to see is a . 
model study, along the tines suggested 
in this book, of a significant area of 
Renaissance polfticafculture, such as 
the Pembroke circle or the Fairfax 
milieu. Perhaps Professor Martines 
might oblige? 


Graham Parry , 

Dr Parry Is lecturer in English at the 
Ilnlvmuv of York. • 
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£32,013 from AFRC (repHcnlion nf 
Irunsfccicd deletion dcitvntives of the 
i CaMV genome in nicotian a and bras- 
sies ecu lines); Biocentre, £26,000 
from Shell Research Lid (research 
i training agreement); Professor W. J. 

L Drain mar. £366,000 from University 

[ Grants Committee (biochemical 

: equipment); Dr I. C, Epcroa and Dr 

U . V. L. Potter, £83,440 from SERC 
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Chairs 

The University or Eue , . 
announced the appolninteoiof Di ft 
Turner to a chan in ufUkU^L 

Glasgow University has annomuri 
the appointment of Mr DavWP»S 
to the newly created chair of 
cloi law inthe department of nfrl 
law; Mr Powles is at peicoisS 
lecturer m law at UWIST. CoiS 
the department of public law kV, 
Thomas Bates, at present senior fc* 
turcr in the department of canstiro- 
tlonal and DdmlmsUBlive law to du 
University of Edinburgh; Mr B«k 
U P «**e newly created lob 
Millar chair of law. 

Three new professors have takes m 
their posts at Herlot-Watt. JohsW 
field is the new professor of buMu 
services engineering. Paul Hurt* 
comes professor oT ecoeamia ud 
Richard Dale professor of inttnu- 
tional hanking and financial Etudiei. 

Dr Oliver G. Brooke his bets 
appointed to the chair of child health 
at St George's Hospital Medal 
School. He replaces Profcwx Jut 
Lloyd, who has been appointed totbe 
Nuffield chair of child health it be 
Institute of Child Health, Uoivenitt 
of London. 

Lancaster University has announced 
two appointments to chain; Dr Erk].' 
Evans, reader in history, has beu 
appointed to the chair of sodil hit- 
tory; Dr Raman Selden, currently 
senior lecturer in English at the Unf- 
veraiiy of Durham, is to become 
professor of English literature. 

The University of Salford hu 
announced two professorial appoint- 
ments; Mr Peter Branden, bead of the 
department of surveying at Ports- 
mouth Polytechnic, comes lo a chair 
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In quantity and surveying while Dr 
John Spencer, lecturer In chanhinii 
Bristol University, takes over a entir 
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WUUam Cuningham’s The Cosmographical glasse of 1559; one of the illustrations 
featured in The Grounde of Arles, an exhibition of mathematical books of 16th 
century England on show until October 31 at the Whipple Museum of the History of 
Science, Cambridge. 


in organic chemistry. 

The University of Southampton hu 
announced appointments to di 
chain; Dr R. A. East, to the chair of 
aeronautics; Dr A. Jackson, currently 
director of the MRC Tropical Meta- 
bolism Unit, to the chair of lumun 
nutrition; Dr P. Kodaenikl. lecturer 
in orgunic chemistry In (he univmilj 
of Leeds, to the chair of chemistry. Dr 
D. McLean, reader In aerospace con- 
trol and stability at Lougnboram 
University, to the Westland chair o 
aeronautics; Dr B. D. Rainford,uo 
the chair of physics; Dr R. 0. Jwf* 
lock, to the BOC chair of cryogenic 
engineering. 

Tltc University of Olasgo* ha 
announced two appoiniraenu to 
chairs. Professor Cornelius J. «» 
Kfishcrgcn, nresenfly profcoor ©• 
head ot the dcpartntonl I of comp^r 
science at University College. Do®; 
has been unpointed to a newcnurir 


RNA): Professor J. HaUorBD, £25,000 
from Central Television (future of 
broadcasting); Professor J. Hollornn, 
£90,000 from Health Education 
Council (evaluation of Asian mother 
and baby, campaign); Professor J. 
Hallo ran, £90,000 from DHSS (eva- 
luation q[ Aslan mother and onby 
camp aim); Professor J. Hallorao, 
0,500 from Central Television (fu- 
ture of broatkastlng); Dr D. M. 
Adams, £59 $93 from 5ERC (slructu- 


cquipnient); Dr 1, C. Epcroa nnd Dr 
U. V. L. Potter, £83,446 from SERC 
(mechanistic studies of RNA splicing 
using phosphoroihioatc analogues of 


for the Study of infant Deaths (ven- 
irllatory control of Infants thought to 
be at increased risk); Dr L J. Donald- 
son, £107,300 from Leicestershire 
Health Authority, (health promotion 
and disease-prevention); Mr D. L. 
Fuller, ^£37,143 from Numerical 
Algorithms Group (NAG graphical 
supplement); Dr R. G. Ttodger, 
£37,145 from ESRC (boushig, build- 
ing and estate management In Victo- 
rian Edinburgh); Dr D. Kelly, 
£13,420 from Ministry of Debate 
(mechanisms of scuffing); Professor 
A. R. S. Ponter, £30;000 EAEC 
(compulation of shakedown limits for 
structural components): Professor 
Swabs and Dr V. J. Redrjbig, £17^55 
from Rlkur Laboratories- (compara- 
tive effects of PropranOl and Fle- 
. colnlde In atrial flbnllatlon). 


Appointments 

Mn Pat Twyman has been appointed 
principal ofBouniville College of FE 
In Birmingham. 

Essex 

Lectureships: Miss Oriel Sullivan' 
(sociology); Dr P. M. Camilhen 
(philosophy); Mn S. A. Babiker 
(compuier science); Dr M. T. Sander- 
son (computer science); Mr A. J. 
Arnold (economics); Mr S. W. D. 
Steel (computer science). 

Professor John Rorke, vice principal 
of Heriot-Watt University, nas been 
installed as president of the Institution , 
of Englneen and Sbipbidldera in Scot- 
land. 


Stallworlhy (law); Mr Charles Wilkin- 
son (Recounting and finance); Mr 
Michael B. Wright (operational re- 
search). 


Lectureships: Dr Keith J. Seven (en- 
gineering hydrology); Dr Gordon S. 
Blair (computing); Dr Peter M. 
Goodyear (educational research); Dr 
Michael Green (Centre for Applied 
Statistics); Dr Vivien B. Hodgson 
(management learning); Mr Paul J. 
Lewis (Inform at Ion management); Dr 
Maurice W. Kirby (economics); Mr 
David O. Nott (French studies); Dr 
John F. O'Hankn (accounting andf 
finance): Mr Mark A. Richardson 
(electronic engineering); Mr Mark 


Leeds Polytechnic has made four new 
appointments to Its directorate. They 
are Mr G. C. Wright (senior assistant 
director); Mr D. E. Davidson (assis- 
tant director, academic affaire); Dr G. 
D. Hllchlns (assistant director, per- 
sonnel); Mrr. Gould (assistanl direc- 
tor, resources). 

The University of Warwick's new 
department or continuing and adult 
education hu just announced four 
Staff appointments. Joining Professor 
Orris Duke will be Mr Tom Schuller 
of the Institute of Community Studies 
in London, Dr John Field, currently a 
tutor In continuing education at 
Northern College, Dr Peter Byrd, on 
secondment from Warwick's depart- 
ment of politics, and Mr Peter Green, 
who Is returning to Britain after 18 
yean .in Australia, latterly as business 
officer of the Australian National 
University, Canberra. 

Professor Neil Hood has been 
appointed dean of Strathclyde Busl- 
msi School. Professor Hood holds the 
chair of business policy and is co- 
dfrertor of Strathclyde international 
Busin eu Unit, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


~~~~ The Advertisement Manager, 
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Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

Ail advertisements published subject to ihe Terms and Conditions of 
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copy deadlines: 


Rates 


Classified Display - £13.35 pscc n . 
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Minimum 3 lines - @ £7.74 Classified Linage: 
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Exclusive of V.A.T. 


week of publication 


Universities 



Sharpe (phUnophy) 
tu reships: Dr P. J- L» 
phy); Dr D. A. Thome 

Kingston Polyfechnte „,|i a ,i|it«tf 
Readership: Dr G. H«V 
(mocioconomics and app' 
nometrics); Mr I. 
and public history); DrP-B** daisdl 
national history); gfombai 

of earthwork*)- 


Leicester ... Dr Cb 

Personal professorship- 
Since (plant taxonomy L 'fSriy 
Dr John Beaumont (psych«ofi» 


Events 

The History Workshop Centre for 
Social History, based at Ruskln 
College, Oxford, has sponsored a 
seminar on psychoanalysis and Us 
applications In clinical practice and 
the humanities to be held at Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Square, Lon- 
dtm WCl on October 12 (tumor- 
row) from 2 to 5 p.m. Detaljs from ;• 


Jennifer Jeynes on 01-387 7050 x 
801. 

After detailed study of environmen- 
tal conditions In the bookstack of 
the New Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
It has been decided to Install a new 
environmental control system for 
' the belowground (tyors. work will 


but preparatory work on moving 
material In the stack - to enable 
Installation to begin on time - will 
take place from now onwards. 
Some Inconvenience and disruption 
Is Inevitable, though the fall extend 
will not be known until early 
spring.. For detailed Information 
about serv^ pi™ write. to . the 
Secretary of HuXiUrary-, Bodleian, 

• Oxford tyU iSBG.jL. I, ... ; ,. o w '. 


Open 

University 

viewing 

'•-■. -•I i.i. .. i i . 
i 


Saturday October 12 


l£Sr H»aWi tod 

(PD770; prog 4) 

Sunday October 13 

. .wisaa^i^^r 

‘repMWd programme 

•r t ■ > ■•Pv .» ^ >m 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

Chair in 

Numerical Analysis 

ApphcaQons are Invited for the post of Professor of Numerical Analysis from 
1 October, 1986 or some earlier date. The person appointed will have Interests 
— gr- — -g— | and experience In the appbeatton of numerical analysis lo engineering and 

science problems and will provide academic leadership in Ihe area, especially hr 
research and post-graduale activities. 

omJfJ Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar and Secretary, 

/ University of Bradford, Bradford, West Yorkshire. BD7 1DP- 

'v Closing daw /or receipt of applications Is Friday/, 15th November, 1985. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

Chairm Pharmacology 



hove o primary quafiflcation In pharmacy although candidates tram outer are 
will be considered. 

Further particulars from the Registrar and Secretary, University of 
Bradford. Bradford, West Yorkshire, BD7 1DP. 

Closing dale for receipt of oppItazHom - Friday 15ih November, 1985. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP (TENURABLE) - 
Reference no. 38/01 
^7 ART ME NT OF PSYCHIATRY 

wort pnmarfr at We«m«»d Hwp<Ul but wfl ba r»«yiftd w 
dutlo a other uria uwcaud wi* lh* IM. truly. Tnchie djln hw*« » 
lotmdwpadmie *nd ei^trltne* wd«up*rtli* hiliapenofiiWKJioa 

rtunJwy^Hi teyclwy e r»qund Thwi wi &o be i Sifinaml poWffriAaw 

of sadert*. duWB. *nd dw tpfante v^b« la 

ki rtlulon » wjdrtir/. ^ . 

^^ .4Mionawed iha itft, to lent » conhAiUon ^ 

*• H«d of the Ur»v O mstuikm of t<* f* ,h « r w 

of Ps/dilnrte Scnxt ai V/Huraid Hitfuu* tor cOrnul son*:«. 
waa *» Hoi* js to, enter |9BS. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
. (TENURABLE) Reference no. 38/02 

£££ lofphys,cs . 

Stared •A* “"''“"J 

a^BWK5SS , 3!S^^ 

daw; M Dwcnter 1 98i. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
. (TENURABLE) - Reference no. 38/05 


w 

LECTURESHIPS 
AT THE PROJECT 
PLANNING CENTRE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

The Centre run (In Bredoiri andAbroeO 
apachriBed post-ewrianoe ' Wj™« ■» 
prelect planning. knplwfMMttaBwirio. for 
specific sectors tor 

Sesgr 

asaa Kaga 

raSSSte to etfw of the Mowing 
potfe: 



g INFflAffTBUOTURAL PLANNING «-0- 

wtlW, ppwBf. ir*n*pofi 


— 

Uttimhp, ira, toad 10 omw. ton ireiaw»rP r «* llK, *7 

h ibo inUli from A**od*Uon oT CommonwwMi 
London WCIH CPP. , . MMn . 

*e rife not lopreuaU nrt my appoinimmi ftwra * or ' ^ ^ ^ 



rprme end further 


Appointments 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Feiiowshipfl 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

j Other classifications 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars 

Holidays and 

Courses 

Accommodation 

| All box no. replies should be Bent to THES 

I at the above address 


University of Oxford 

PERSONNEL OFFICER/ 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 


ReeponelhliilDS Include giving advice to n vrfde range ol Bmptoyho departmanle and 
Btati on matters over the whole HaU of employ mo rrt, the aeivtonn of a number of lotrn 
cammWeei with emptoyee representattves, and the grading of norvacademle staff. 
Considerable organisation skMli era required. In addition to relevant peraornai/wjinln- 
latrettva experience. 

The salary wfl beta grade 2X (Cl 2, 140 - C16.S6S) of tae ednUnfelreUve etoH auudira 
depending on ego and axparianee. 

Further pertleulera may be obtained tram ihe Depute Heglnlrar, Admlnlatmtlan, 
Unlvurnfly Offices, Wsfilngton Square. Oxford OX1 UE vultti whom appBcatloni 
giving names of three refsreea emHito be lodged by iBth November fflflS. 


Cambridge 
Girton College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

ApplfcBtiau* >rn invited for 
b Bclantlfic Research Fel- 
lowship opon to oraduataa or 
any university and tenable for 
thnse yoaro rrom 1 October 
1086. Tha applications should 
bo In tha fields of Mathema- 
tics. Natural Scion cun. 
G nourn phy and allied sub- 
jects. 

Thu nnuilutmnilB or the Fel- 
lowship aro reviewed annual- 
ly. From 1 October I BBS the 
stipend for a person who lias 
not completed a rh.D la 
£4,300 per annum: for a par- 
eon With a Ph.D. Ed.0d6.80* 
per annum rlslnaby two Incre- 
ments to £6,870* p«r annum. 
Financial support from other 
sources may ho taken Into 
account. 

Fellowships or a pension- 
able under USB. If the Re- 
search Follow la married, a 
child allowance or £830 par 
annum ror tho lint child le 
made. Research Fellows will, 
ir they wish, be permitted to 
teach up to six hours per 
week. Residence is provided, 
If required , and commons (l.e. 
meals] ore free of charge. 

Applications an a form 
which may bo obtained from 
tho Secretary to tha Council, 
Olrton College, Cambridge 
CBS Oja, must be returned to 
her not later than 5 November 
1083. A statement or approx- 
imately 1000 words outlining 
the work candidates wish to 
submit In support of tholr 
applications and the research 
they propose to do if elected, 
will do required at the same 
Ume ae the application is 
returned. The applicant 
should sleo Include a short 
resume of his/her research for 
an Informed layman. If the 
applicant Is short-dated he/ 
shB will ba asked to aubmlt 
work In support of the ap- 
plication. 

Since the College la adver- 
tising for s Research Fellow In 
tha Arts as well applicants 
should stats when writing tar 
an application Torm whether 
their subject or research la an 
Arts or a Brian ce subject . 

*It is likely that these 
stipends will be Inrreosad by 
the coal of ilvlna Increase 
allowed lo University teaching 
officers, <318461 fff 

University of 
Keele 

LECTURER 
IN GEOPHYSICS 

Applications are Invited for 
out In tho Department of 
uauaugy, Keele unlvorr'*" 
which will become vacant in 
January, 1B86 following the 
appointment of Dr N.J, Kusz- 

<n the University of Z-irsrpo of. 

The successful applicant 
will bo expected to have In- 
terests In theoretical and/or 
applied aspects of aoud-eerth 
geophysics. An ability to con 
tribute to the Department 
teaching and research In ap- 
plied aspects of Earth Science 
will be an advantage. 

The salary will be In! tha 
range £7,380 - £16,933 per 
annum funder review). 

Application fonrs and 
further particulars may bs 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Duaineaa 
Organisation 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

A. Research Assoc lata fa 
required Tor a one year 
appointment do an bsrc 
sponsored project Invest fgat- 
IhB the Innovation process In 
hi Dh technology small rirms 
end review impact on regional 
development, 

A _P?!*5? n l* ,,hould Possess a 

good first danrae and a rele- 
vant discipline. 

For further Information on 
the. post contact Dr. R. p. 
Oakoy, Deportment Of Buel- 
nam^aronnlsaUon <031-883 

.ttssffi 

review!. 

Send latter or application 
and currJcuJum vlcaa to tha 
Starr Officer. Herloi-Wat 


:> ' :!(7fisrt 


obtained rrom the Registrar, 
University of Keele, Stafford- 
shire STS 3BO to wham jthey 
should.be returned nht later 


than list .November, 4883. 
‘(0281 9> -Jfl 


Lincoln College 
(University College 
of Agriculture) 

New Zealand 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications ora Invited for 
tha position which will be- 
come vacant with Uia retire- 
ment of Mr. Kan Ackley. 
Preference will be given to 
applicants who hold hlatiar 
degree? In tha fields of region- 
al planning, law or policy 
analysis, and who have de- 
monstrated performance fn an 
aspect of resource manage- 
ment. 

The euccaseful applicant 
will Join a email. Interdisci- 
plinary group of teachers 
working primarily at a poat- 

K raduate level. Ha/ahe will 
■ve a shared responsibility 
for maintaining the Indentlft- 
able rocus of tha Centre's 
poat graduate teaching prog- 
ramme which leads students 
to the degrees M.Bc. CRn- 
sourcs Management!, Ph.D., 
end to tha postgraduate Diplo- 
ma In Natural Resources, 

Salary scale for lecturing 
staff are in the range: Lectur- 
er NZS28.QOO - NZiSB.OOO; 
Senior Lecturer NZS37.000 - 
NZ$47,000 par annum. Travel 
and removal expenses ere 
reimbursed up to apeclfled 
limits. Qovrrnment Super- 
annuation la available. 

Conditions of Appointment 
containing furthar do rat Is of 
thla position are available 
from the Secretary General. 
Association or Common- 
wealth Universities fAppta), 
36 Oordon Square, London 
WCIH OPF, or from tha Reg- 
istrar. Lincoln Collage, Can- 

— — mmn 


University of 
Keele 

TEACHING 
STUDENTSHIPS 
IN ECONOMICS/ 
POUTICS 
AT KEELE 

(RD-odvortlsamcnt - provlous 
applicants neod not ra-apply) 

Applications are invited 
from honours graduates with 
a degree classification of at 
least all upper aocond Tar a 
teaching studentship. 

Tha studentship Is available 
for up to three years. Tho 
■uccaasful applicant will ba 
required to undertake a max- 
imum of ten weeks teaching In 
each academic year on the 
Industrial Relations program- 
me of the Department of 
Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion. Regletratlun for re- 
search may be either In the 
□apartment of Economics and 
Management Science or tha 
Deportment of Politics, 

For furthar details writs to 
The Registrar. University of 
Keele, Staffordshire STB 


Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 

LECTURESHIPS 
INELECTRONICS 
AND DIGITAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

For thB poat In Electronics 
experience In tho design of 


analogue and digital circuits 
and eyatema and ability to 
contribute to undorgradueto 


»v‘‘v<i uiiu .h* ytrr. 


and postgraduate teaching In 
Uili area ere required. Ability 
to contribute to research In 
tha (laid Of analog un Inte- 
grated Clrculta. com - 

f ilament In g the Department's 
nore oelng activity In VLSI 
design and monolithic ana- 
logue flltara would ba an 
advantage. 

The poat |n Conununice- 
tlona will be attached to the 
Digital Communications 

Croup whose current research 
activities are concerned with 
source end channel coding, 
signal dnalon. adaptlvo receiv- 
ers and tho design, optimisa- 
tion end control of com- 
munication networks, and the 
appointee will be required to 
contrlbuto to undergraduate 
and postgraduate teaching and 
to undertake research, prefer- 
ably In one or the arena 
mentioned above. 

fi alary i according to age and 
experience. In the scale 
C7.320 - £14,983 per annum 
plue £J.aS3 London Allo- 
wance. 

Applications containing mil 
CV and three rafereea to 
Professor n.Q. Mayne, 
F.R.H, , Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering , Imnarlal 
College. SWT 2BT. (02302) HI 


University of 
Reading 

Centre ror Applied Languega 
Studlea 

Applications are Invited ror 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 
AND TEFL 

Candidates should have an 
M.A- In Applied Linguistic a or 
similar qualifications together 
with experience in EPL 
Teaching- The hosts are from 
1 January 1986 ror a fixed 
term or three years. 

Salary scale £7,380 to 
£14.823 p.a. (under review) 
plus (JSS/tlSDPS bane fits. 

Further uartlculars end ap- 
pllcatlons forms (2 copies) era 
available fram the Personnel 
Officer. University of Reed- 
ing, WhlteknLqhts, p.o. Box 
217, Reading RCo 2 AH, Tell 
,10734) 875139. Ext. 220 

Please quote 1 Ref. AC; 8334. 
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Univcr.sitiu.s continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

*(¥'<(!■«'* *»« «r.i’C"l <« it* |c:i* 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP IN THE 
FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 

DEPARTMENT OF PRECUNICAL VETERINARY STUDIES (2 poiu) 

POST A: II* UiCCCnful Le IQ (.j iclth r.k>;*r*lemJ, .#«vi of 

Vci tm-ttf Gie-i AMicaTt^. H-iicA>fy *wl EmU ,ct.f)r t^utfrih ita itqjut mfr*nn«rut «o 
tuw'fV'cri if* (ticfirg ■ofC'Mi AJMCdttf -tmi-n it* turr* iA.ri srdlmuin O.t inffon itig ttifhn 
it.e dufinm. AtyheiflU itwJd f.:l3 i ilfjrtc In Viwwii/ 5<kr*< lodo.'ed t; i Jtk'im paw- 
jrw> m« ifji'iU tlKH. b* ian*tr\u-l r, ■hwrvii co> ffft rj 1 1 nw(h'*folw||r if U»e iii ine 

■id h*«s ,4tquaie <iMl*f mditwifrii f-ptrtwit* 

POST B' Affkv.li thoull Kj.fi FtiU in Arniil PrcduiUf l>«Jrjir CBiv.Mcd 10 
f*i.l it insult, pjUKiiion m mtinmorul, rccoftttd Jo'vmfi P* 

■i1 b« r»jpa<iiibl*f<y irttNng * tonne oiAimuI Protbe w:nto il-rdrur Ar.rnilSc«we »nd l«'Vid 
ftu VMcnruo uuilcnii Tl<l luaw «dwdn|«*)uci*xi of tc«l vxl <U*f f-Ji ifcep iiJ 
paAtr, If* m if* wJ *ho t* 't jpom*i» tar If* HiiU durum of <*wir(h fuog.XTfiM in iVnul 
(toJuiiKSi wri tupertKJon of poufriduiu iiuOenii of tiu'i ilu^im. 

DEPARTMENT OF PARACUNICAL VETERINARY STUDIES 

II* luxteuM cmtfMU* «ll be ic^uliO lo IMf h ccuritt «, HiiirruuJt£r. |l>*Qp*uLCi Ud 
ToiH aloft oldomciilt jrvnili. m^JerLUciMVih */«) ,iuu nthe pfn.nran ufdjjnoiiK lerxti «i 
lei funkJif fold H or »fan raqwed AlfV 1 unit UvmU p,i\»n * du(>f* ■> VcH'-runr 5ci «>«ro 
latoorJb/ 1 poilpedujie duilibaun IfttUxtUi » Doiiorji*! In PUnrueobjrTc.solugr md 
JUierifcn d lowta'j ind re With opc'erne 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY (Occupational Psychology) 

A pail A i.jftUr lor an Oci upnluud hythcloglii H lUdi end lo wpcrviio field week n bciih poll- 
and uvtaig«*du*a biUi Apf/ciLlora ir« aulirt I rant al niiraiud Occuuikxul Pirdvobfaii 
IVeUrtn,* nu r be gNcn in iffCcenci vmh orgjnnUQMl pi)il>o*ojji roicerch and apfAcd 
(■ffibiKa 

DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(VfrMlinli Zoology) 

The Dffunnwnr li Kctkig ar oiperitnced Zoologiil *t«ti an ipproprUu doctoral dejrte In 
,-cn «t» lie j r<>a>| f . The uaaiM (intfdue uni be rwjiired lo teicfi undngradune and peai- 
griduaMKwrHI hcompirtitrenntbniebitloff. a»j»f*emipe/v*ioMS< andDBVijrwJenohlhe 
Htld of verirbnie coologf Canddaia h in/ field Cl wietnie loofot/ nu/ apply bui iKo 
Dtpirvntni wll pankulMl/ Mikoma apstuiiOM from iho veil of mammalogy. onudieloD> or 
tihofei/. Tfw appokiwe MilbeeapacUil lokiUMaanuUvi.fonff/rebvwirtKeirefipropammaaa 
wtU ai iq devalcfi • rt^«nal ilifourbihhiher tuna 

DEPARTMENT OP SURGERY 

POST A fThortck and Canflovaacuh* Surgwy]) Applmnu ifioukj be quaiM SfMiitiit 
TfnKMfcCvdlayuciWir Surgoam. ARCS ar tquUilcrU. trthu-wV yeen dwfcilanpertmce at nel 

U lev Nn* « »ptn*nca al bodi u«Scr|T»dii Mind poujraduiwleveb Baokgroundofdeacalnanafch 

wlbe in him 

POST B (Neurouirgery): AiqiOcanim thould be SfMclaht Nurolcgical Wfaana. FRCS or 
eqid*alentifiodiflui|ual)flni>oniMHih«ddecliiicefa^ari(mee VVifahoberMfutrcdioieadiatindeK 
l/aduaie end pnigraAaiia hreh. luerau In rawarth wB be in earn. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
(PhyakaU or Inorganic Chemlisy) 

A/f>4cinaiKouk| bcfdaPtiD in MhtrPhyiicU or Inorganic Che niury. TKanicoiufulewiiidail xllbe 
•iqiacicd ao aeath «W*i boili araaa and to uKkrtak.1 renerch m Na/her aroa of apedilmion. 
DEPARTMENT OF RURAL AND URBAN PLANNING (2 poitn) 

POST A (Duffdlna TechnofoglilAPIunii); Recognlied quabfkenon in fluid ng Techndag// 
Quamity Survoylng plus profaiitorul aapeH«ncelnduiln| broader plarnluj rvort Required to teach 
end datehp cane geuwf far mdvgndtai! end {reduce phnidng ifodorti. 

POST B (AreW«oct/Pfcmner}i Recognhed ArtMucoeal degree pfia pnafaulonat experience 
bidudqi tandar pfanrUy work. Hequlradio leadigndtote vitl undjrgnduaiocoivteahdodgn To 
be reapondHe for die ovanl co-.odnuon el aa^ovyark. 

DEPARTMENT OP ANIMAL SaBNCfi (MkroWotegy) 

The iffteinteo vdl be rtqaoraUe f or aewMif Mkrableiogy coune* to Anfanai Sdence and MSt Food 
Sdwiu lauttoM*. CanAdbiM nwatlwe a good (IrKdepeebi Food Science era rthied ire* and a 
ponpeOuaca qyi Allcadon preferably i doctorate tn Food Mkrobtalo®r frocn ■ rtcogriud univemty, 
vddi reiamnt indNng experitneo Afglc mu mutthere the eWey IQ embhh and Area rwaardi 
prayenmei and d)0Mr mldtnea of reaearth wperianev and e anund portgreduat* haelrgrwvid la 
Food MicrobWogy. 

DEPARTMENT OP CURRICULUM STUDIES 
(RoUglout EfiUCAthHl) 

Afgikamadwtdd have at beat anHonoundegreeto fUlgftm Educadonandai bait aMuter’idepa* 

In Cwrrtndum Theory. Than vdih Mauen* degreei lit Reh^out Education and a Grid C E. phn 
(■brail leeching enfiBlmoa mlgjha alio be condtUred. The MCcewfuInniSdita be raqdred to 
uacfiGrelC.E., Reigloua EducHboietcHiig medioah andB^d. Rtflgtous Education. Ablhy loieaifl 
Currfnh) Theory at paii gredki ate hwl vdl be an advantage 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS (2 post*) 

A rrMnum of a good Itonai degme In Rtyiia b required. Preference «A be gfven to time 
Of Tkanu *U/i t PhD and ayporleiKe of EiploratJon G eopfryUct. Expeftnencil Soltd State Phyda. 
Indiootd Fh/dci andTor KJcreprocsaor fcpplutlora. bit cvaSdiiea vitdi oaperience ki other 
ndevam areea wB aha bo eonddered. The tuccesJiil caeldau vvli be required to pardcipiw In the 
underg/aAawindHanauriprogrunnviinliDeuunM reapomfalty for iho turning of one or more 
of the underpedwu taborauvtu. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP/SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
IN THE DEPARTMENT DP ANIMAL SCIENCE 

An* area ahoidd hold a good Hflnoun degree Wi Aptcilure or related Btabgfcal Science. The 
MctcoafJ appuumuRbe required to tutdysmaliuiiiniMprodiicilofi and to weric In the foflointng 
cHe|pUwc itutnuoa breedm and gtnetka, fdiydoiogy, jriuqj and tm-rtlng behavior of genu. 
Aminmi ahauid bo {refused b» fpend a port Ion of iheir time «wrk»ig whhh the canmwul Umilng 
tot tor at vel u an rmeifth farm and Ina tabor uory. 

SALARY SCALES I 

(Non-Medical)] Lecturer: ZSII.SH • 2110,076. Sonhv Leeiurer. ZIU.5D0 - 2$2].fD4. 
Auodaie Profenor; Zf2l.004-ZfU.Ml (Inciudint a'kwwce). 

(MedkalFVeterinary) (Indulge of the Profenlqrul Suppiement): Lecturer Zf 1 4 .454 « Z 120,904; 
Senior Letlucn 2f 2i, 1 08 - ZS 21, 1 56. Attodite Profew. ZS21.732-ZS14.672.N B.lnaddtloa 
Raff appointed lo iho above padiu receive abvuM at fottowa: Lecnrer. ZS2.1SD - ZU.ISQ, 
Senior Leciurer. Zf 1,1 SO- If 1,600, Asaoclate Profaucf: ZS1.100 - Zfl.AOOper anman. 

neteerth Peflowa: lieteardi fe"a* Grado It ZS0.II2 - ZHO.I20, fteuarch Fetow Grade l- 
ZSI 1,721 - Zf 13.016; Senior Htmarth Fellow 2*13.020 - Zf 16.461. 

Agfwlntniint on the above acaka accanlng id qmiDcatleni and ■apenence. 

CONDITIONS OP EEltViCEl Both pemtanonl end afurc-terni contracture offered Rnom 
vd» ore not Ztnvbabwun cit Item may bo appointed only on thorvierm contract task with at hud 
period of mo yean. Short-tor m comncii may. in aatepuona) tuot be wtended (In Votartrary 
Studn. pouUy for Ore yean). 

Six coplea of atfspUeatfaii giving Uperacnal pardeulnwHcli thould include fJt tume, plan end 
ditaofblilfi,quil;Bcatiaiii. ongdciintemerdeMiicilente.preiiniutary.dafeofBraBabGiy^eieflhorvB 
number and name* and etUreaaoi of iNeo refereet, iheadd be oddraaied to dw Dirwor, Appoint- 
menu and Rpnonoet, UnhrenJty of Zfcnbelrm. PO Boa MP 1 67. Mount Pleaunt, Mar**, Zhdiobne 
|Tel«: 4-152 ZW). 

Appbcanaabi ihe UK il-otJd ibovcnd accjr/ ol iheirapplcttl oh to Secretary General, AiwctWon of 
ConvwuMeaUi UnNmhlet (Appu). 36 Gordon Square, London VYCIH OPF. from whom further 
puitcuhn miy be obtained. 

CkHlngdne tar receipt of appHcanom It 6 November 1 9 LS. except for tAe Rowarch PolowFSenfor 
ReasareliFthour wWdi b2S October 1 90S. 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


UuivcrsUy of 
fii-unci DnruHHalmn 

LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
IN EDUCATION 

■Xr.pl li . 111011-1 nrr> lnvff<-U fur 
tvv-ii hi - 1 tier Lr-ctlirt-re' 

Li-ritarrre Ira E.lti* utlon. fla« 
3 tric. t--.-i/ it) i wlJJ In. 

n-siniiiellilo lnr n roua-er- will* U 
iiilujita *■> Inteirratntl approtirn 
In r«.urhina M'" foiniJaiioii 
illm lp]ln.-i tif ntliicltlnil, vvftlt 
ilinc-rctltril content cloetrly 
linked Id IrhiIiIiiU I'rattKe. 
CaneltJilfi ahmiJd finve « 
wliio know ledii" of rlio 

aiiidtiniic -llsrlpllnes wltirli 

iiinrrilitite to u studs’ nitti 
unit r-c-sluiitll ns of education, 
arid datetiBlvo experience in 
upplyltto tltosn In school sot- 
tirreth- A drtirw fn a nodal 
sr lencr. tenchtno experience 
jiit.i a Itiyitiir tlouron ere castrn- 
tiul. us ure treininq and ex- 

I iorJnm- clthur In sorfulouV or 
n niiucHtlaiinl or suciul 
psy i liolouy . 

Bturtlnq Hulury and qi adu. 
wit It I ii u i-taiifiu from B52.4nu 
tit USA, 200 pur nit milt tCI 
Hlni-lliiii *= liSCS. 06 unui-uv 
lulHlr-lyi. u -111 ilnpi-iu! mi •|iiial- 
iflcutlintti mill nximrlenrii. Ill 
tnlriltfiirt to xulurv. artnrrruia 
HlU>ivnnt.'t>e unit nruliiltlns will 
bn intltl. Arlvnriiuanouia rur 
loaiih mill nubuldlnnil iiicom- 
ninilHtion will nleu l>n pro. 
vldnU. iTtinru In. at prnnent. 
no Inroine lux In llrnnula. 

i-'urtlinr nurtidiilara nmy lm 
obtuimid from the Vfcn- 
Pi-Jnripul f Admin Intrnilnn) & 
RBuiatrar, Uiilvorslty Cullnuti. 
P.O. IIoa 78. Cardiff CFI 1 XL 
to whom iktipiltntloiM, Includ- 
fna fuff ritrrfctiiunt vftue, do- 
telle of touilalna ami rc-Bonrr.h 
oxperlenre and the nanios uuri 
addroMiu oT two rnfo reuu, 
should bn aunt lay Btla Novem- 
ber. 1983. Please quale refer- 
ence) number 30 I 8 . <519941(41 

Aberystwyth 

The University College 
of Wales 

TUTORSHIP 

INLAW 

Application* are Invited for 
the above poet to commence ne 
noon sh possible for an Initial 

S erlod extending to 80 
eptember 1986. 

Salary on the Scale £6,600 
to £B.9B0 per annum (aubject 
to review!. 

Application forme and 
further particulars can be 
obtained from tho Staffing 
Officer, The Univeralty Col- 
lege of Woles, Old College ■ 
Kina 6 1 root. Aberystwyth 
BYSRJ BAX (Tel: 0BT6 8177, 
Ext, 307 1. Closing date for 
application*; Friday, 33 Octo- 
ber 1BBB. (BIBBS) '* Ht 


University of 
Warwick 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF ECONOMICS 

Application* era Invited for 
a Professorship of Economics 
In the Department of Econo- 
mics following the resignation 
of Frofesscir Stern. While 
there la n prerarenae far some- 
one with a specialist interest 
111 Development Economics, 
economiHts from other fields 
or Interest are Invited to app- 
ly. Tho new Professor will 
Join s department with six 
other professors covering 
Economic Theory, Macroeco- 
nomic*. Econometrics. In- 
dustrial Economics and Eco- 
nomic History. 

Application forms and 
further particulars can bo 
obtained from The Registrar, 
University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7 Ah quoting 
Ref. No. B/A/B3/L. The clos- 
ing date for applications will 
I* ** Novombsr 1983. 
(03308) HI 

The Queen's University 
Belfast 

'NEW BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Department or Electrical end 
electronic Engineering 

-i u T ho »Ii-E? rtmon, J hl “ «*fon- 

slve teaching qnd ■ research 
programmes In pise trio pow- 
ering. alnit- 
m '« communion- 
tlons. nnd microelectronics. 
The cHiraan appointed will bo 
□xpected ta contribute to 

lowing oreasi olaatrla power 
syatams, electrical machines, 
powor electronics, energy, 
control annlnaarinn, mnesure- 
inante. vsackground In compu- 
ter appilcstlonx/new tsch- 
iioiagCeB would be wolcomo. 

Candldutcs should prefer- 
obh> Iiavo to levant research 
nnd/or Industrial experience. 
Tim past Is tenable from 1 
Jnnuary 1986 and candidates 
should preferably be under 33 
years of soe, 

£!§"&«? '* £7.83 1 - 

£14,033 psr_ annum (undsr 
ruviawi with contributory 
ponalpn riahts under USB, 
Initial Discing an scale de- 


University of London 
School Examinations 
Board 

GCSE ENGLISH 
SUBJECT OFFICER 

ion ker Olltlm>’UI) 

Tin.- University *«f London 
Sihnul ExaininiiHoiis Hoard is 
friin»gnd in ilio tlotfolopniL-nt of 
Joint O L*>vol/CSE •-»» ml na- 
tions In English my 1 Ennllsh 
f.ffvrnf ure [or i 987 and Iho 
CCSE raamliiHtlona in Enulfah 
mid English Lltui-aluro for 
1988 on bnhalf ar in'- London 
and East Anglian Group. 
There Is a luimsdfuta need for 
detailed work In establishing 
udm Inf strati vo urra/igertift/if* 
and settina up the necessary 
procedures essential for the 
successful running of these 
examinations. 

Tho Board le seeking a 
GCSE English Subject Offlrer 
to undertake this work Initial- 
ly over the next two years. 
Applicants should be full-time 
tenchnrs with n good dearer or 
onulvuloiit gradual" qualifica- 
tion. experience of lenchlng 
Emil lull nt tfie stir unitary level 
and ideuliy with some know- 
ledge of cxuiulninn methods, 
current trends in the teaching 
of English and an appreciation 
of hoslc statistics. 

Applications will only bo 
considered If nrratigemanta 
cun be inudo for uecondment. 

Further pnrtleiiiars are 
available from Mlea J.A. Sla- 
ter, Assistant Personnel 
Officer. School Examinations 
Board, Stownrl House, 32 
Rueaeil Square, London 
WClfl 5 ON. Tal: 01-636 

8000. Ext. 4334 to Whom 
applications should be sent no 
inter then 25 October 1983. 
(03336) HI 


The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

Dental School 

SENIOR LECTURER 
RESTORATIVE 
DENTISTRY 
(TENURED) 

Applications are Invited 
from dental graduates registr- 
able In Western Australia far 
appointment as Senior Lectur- 
er within the Dental School'* 
Division of Restorative De- 
ntistry. Applicants must hold 
■n appropriate higher qual- 
ification and previous 


teaching experience at both 
the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels la considered desir- 


able. Evidence or research 
capability, supported by pub- 
lications, should bo pre- 
sented. The appoints* will b« 
expected to present lectures, 
conduct seminars, provide 
laboratory and clinical In- 
struction in Raataratlvo De- 
ntistry and carry out roaaarch 
leading to publication In areas 
of Interest. 


should bo pro- 
i appointee will be 


par annum. 


annuatlon, fares to Perth for 
appolntse and fully dependant 
family, removal allowance and 
Imiialng loan achome. 

Applications In duplicate 
stating full personal particu- 
lars, qualifications and ex- 
perience and the namoa and 
addrssaes of three referees, 
should roach the staffing 
Officer, Univeralty of Western 
Australia, Nadlands, Western 
Australia 6009 by flth Novem- 
ber, 1 BBS. Conditions of 
appointment will ba specified 
In any o/Te r of appointment 
which may be made as a result 
or this advertisement. 

(02316) H) 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
New Zealand 

PROFESSOR 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons ror the position or Pro- 
■“■Pf Of Accounting and Fi- 
nance wi tli m the Faculty of 
Buelnsaa Studies. Tho appoin- 
tee should have a record or 
academlq and administrative 

laadarahlp and will be* ro- 
qulred to contribute to 
teaching at all levels, in addl- 
pon, the appointee would be 
expected to maintain a work- 
ing relationship with 
M P«*raaalonal, 
5S5L1}? pc Jf 1 Bnd governmental 
“ nd ‘ naoflB 

The Department of 
an ll «™lil n,, i BniJ Finance has 
an academic staff establish, 
SS££»' A- on* or Se two 
rrormoM, the auccessful an. 

9“ructed to tho' multf* 
i Phlloeophy Md 


--------- v.n*a., n was Bl-Uig t|«* — 

SSa 0 i n K fl pe°r? O n n 0 c Q e. qUttl '» ,c ‘ ,t, °'"‘ ^^rjietaUa of the 

PitrtlMr 'particular* maybe '■ ^ D|1Q " 

obi tuned from the Phrxonnel ’ 

orricor, The Queen'S-. Uni- wealth ihi— "A,, 
varsity or Dalfast. I-BT7 INN, 3B*g5-jA ,w « ,,| «6» 

K^^sv lr feb^ c ‘Tfl l S8 -i ffirV thVb - < 

jQgg^auM- w.wn^ 


Aston University 

PUBLICITY 

OFFICER 

up tu t: 1 3 . 3 20-00 per annum 

Alton University takes 
i/ubJJtliy very aurinusly. Wu 
want to le* the outside world 
know thut wu urn one of the 
country'* luadlnu tarhuolugli:- 
nl iiiilvarsltios and that to 
consolidate uur rousidcrubhi 
record of sustained achieve- 
ment we are developing new 
liiltliiilvns in tondilmi and ro- 
sunreh. We arc also In the 
middle of a substantial physic- 
al rednvolopmom of thn cam- 
pus to Improve thn environ- 
ment f or staff, students and 
tho paopte of flirmlrtiflinm. 

If you feel that you could 
rnnununicatn this nows to ex- 
tnrnnl audiences and to thn 
University community than we 
would like to hear from you. 

Naturullv, wu nrn seeklna 
someone with exceptional 
com muni cut Ion skills nnd 

organisational ability - prob- 
ably a graduate with substan- 
tial public relations ex parl- 
ance. Your enthusiasm, ener- 
gy and now ideas would be put 
to full ubo In developing links 
with national and (oral media, - 
mounting exhibitions and co- 
ordinating the University's 
public relations operations. 

Wu are offering this post 
for three years Initially but If 
you ure the ousiuiidfua candi- 
date thut wo am soaking there 
Is the possibility or a con- 
tinuing appointment. 

For further details and ap- 
plication form write ta the 
Personnel Orflcer (non- 
academic) Aston University. 
Aston Triangle. Blrmliiuham 
04 7ET or Tel: 021-859 3611. 
Ext. 4568 quoting reference 
83/29. (03221) HI 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Geography 

Applications are invited for 

* POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 

to work with Dr. Ann 
Handarson-SDUara on Synth- 
esis af Claud rllmatologios. . 

This project builds on prn- 
vioua work in tho department 
and is a contributory part of 
the International Batalllt* 
Cloud Climatology Project 
USCCP). The atudont will he 
expected to have, or acquire, a 
sound knowledge of motoorol- 
ogy. Much of the data analysis 
is computer- baaed so that pre- 
vious experience or computer 
programming would be uau- 
fut. The project Is funded by a 
grant from the U.S. Air Force 
and will Involve thn student 
collaborative work with U.6. 
and European scientist*. It Is 
anticipated that applicants 
will hold at lnast un upper 
second class honours degree 
In physics, niathemntlcs or 
physical aeagruphy or u simi- 
lar science aubject. 

Applications, together with 
the nnmoa of two rofnroea 
should be received oh soon ns 


possible by The Ituijistrur, 
The University, I’.O. Ui»x 147, 
Liverpool L69 .MIX. 


Quote Ref; RV/201/THES. 
(03313) (II 


Brunei University 

Department of Muthomntlcif 
and BtntlnUcs 

RE3EARGH 

FELLOWSHIP 

ApptfcufiuiiB aru Invited lor 
■ tlirne-yeor poet funded Ijy 
the BRRC on a project antltled 
'The Interpretation and Mod- 
elling or Turbulent Diffusion 
Data especially on Concentra- 
tion Fluctuations', This work 
will form an Important part of 
e developing programme of 
research whose mein elms are 
fundamental scientific under- 
standing and the assessment 
or hazards associated with 
pollution In tha natural en- 
vironment. The work will be 
directed by Professor P.C. 
Chatwin (0893 37188, Bxt. 
1671 from wham furthor par- 
ticulars can be obtained. 

It Is )Ike)y that the success- 
ful applicant will have a Ph.D. 
1? involving substantial 
fluid mechanics. Previous ex- 
perience of turbulence, or 
turbulent diffusion , 1 b not 
essential. 

The salary will be In the I A 
scale £7,830 - £13,636 per 
annum (under review), plus 
£1,297 per annum London 
Allowance, with UBS bo- 
tieflts. 


Applications, including 

B amea or two rereraes, should 
e sent to the Personnel 


win in puiifjci 

fY BC i^ e . t i l^y, B r uno1 Unlvoralt 
Uxbridge, Middlesex UDB 
,Bter than 
31 October 1988. (032 IS > HI 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 

AppKcntiona are invited for 

Aool?Iu r "i?J 11 JL ,D th ,° ,,eld ur 

R®5J r t**J Br {t of Mathematical 
from October 1986. 

.r,£i r , eror . en[ ' 0 "/111 be given to 

taro*i£f 1 iB*ah^ llh rB8BBrr -h Jn- 
5?£S!™ the areas of Partial 
Equations, Con- 
Analysis? 0ry °. r No ^H n enr 


■, Assoc 


a a nlt l?« “F !»** 610.720 

Svlfeo" EiS k« elurw scale; 
review). e ? 4 '^3 p.a. (under 

nitaSVI^fr. Wlicular* and ap- 

BSIK 
, ^r mbei : i9H u, 


Vni oSr 

computing reaching rc al| , 

COMPUTING 
TEACHING OFFICER 

Cunlrn .CT r cT» U 1 t i n 2 Teaxhlr., 
fopldly ex [.and Ing V™' 1 
which prnvldp, tuiiKEfew 
undoi-nroduateq anil Ik,| ‘' 
on most aspect* af coiS? u,,, ‘ 
An as result of recent 
moms litu CTC now 
appoint an lulditVnW^ 
Pitting Teaching Of? ,. C ° rtl 
order to extend hath ihf JL 
anil uuuiitlty of cowSLTJR 
rati law offered. *** , ™ 

ApplUmlouq r or ... 

are Invited from 
with h laltalw vel atJS 2£S» » 
exparleuce arid, Dr«K2S , » 
some exparlance In the 
‘ J “ ,a huse systems or ofb^? 
Plication packages, ftai® 
plncua great liwnn n.J^' .ffl 
quality or Ita t««h, m"'?» 
dcmoiistruble teaching JwR? 
In at least as important » 
toclinicul ('xporlise. 11 

The appointment wlllhaw 
“Fixed period of five yMn^ 
tho first hiBtaiico. with 
apnpintotem at a point du^ 
dent upon ago and e"p°nfaj» 
on J h< * “cadvmlc rslstw is 
fwdaa-y seals IS.flft) 

view). ' CUrrenllV “A 

^Furtherpardcuisrs „ii tu 
obtained from the oirttL? 
Computing To aching C*niri' 
SB On or ob Street. Oxford ox( 
JIHH, to whom appiicsiiani 
including the names of thn! 
referees should be submit ^ 
no later than Thursday si™ 

S3g£Si«.Vfln 


Fellowships 


The Univeralty of 
Mancheater 

SENIOR 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications ars Invited lor 
Simon Reaosrch Pellowihlpi 
In any or the 5or(af Sciencw. 
Including Law and Education, 
tenable during the acadtnlr 
session 1983/06. 

Stipends narinally within 
the range £7.520 - £14,91! 

& ,a. (under review) (Simon 
csoiii'ch Fcllowshlpai or 
£14,133 - £1 7,703 p.s. (undtr 
revlcw) r Simon Senior He 
aenrrh Fellowships) sccordlM 
to qualifications and «»p*r). 
ence. 

Applications are Invited tar 
Hailsworth Fellowships lo 
advanced work In thelnliM 
Political Economy tlncjudlog 
Public AdmlnUtrstioni 

Stipends within tha rsnp 
£7,330 • £21,233 p.e. lurtfar 



£7,330 - £21,233 p.e 
review) according to ausUflct- 
tioiiM mill experience. 


These Fellowships «ro ok 
awarded for pottomdn™ 
aliitly and applicants wow} 
liuvr iixpHrlanca which 
qualify tlu<m to carry oali 
HubNtuiitlnl pinca of onsiw 
rciNoiirdi. Enquiries opmii 


riiNoiircli. Enquiries oh.— - 
sctipo uf tlio Fellowship* *■ 
wnlmmoil. 


Further particulars snd «k 
llrution rormslroturnsbUM 
llnunmhur 1st) ara obtalniw 

frum thn Registrar (Aesdsa* 

Sti.rriiin). The unlvsrrtuj 
Mutit'llcsinr MI3 9PL, Pk“J 
ntutu for which 
Un tulle lira reqidrail sndtnjo" 
rof. 230/BH/THE8. (OaSOJlHI 


Personal 


1 0 0 % MORTdAflM^ I* 
Income. Aleo “vellsblo. « 

LOANS TO OALARifO *JSS! 
from 630 9™““ n ■■ Po* 1 " 

efts® 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
occasional 

Automation In W B «. prior) 

Details Box TEA I"®*' L inJ, 
House. 9* H” 

EC1M4HX. <02233) 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 




cons) for * n ’ a ^ , Expr*s». 9S 

| All adverltam*"** 

I are subject w J he 
I conditions of _• 


lUg TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 11.10.85 


Fellowships continued 


Ta s 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF ENGINEERING 
BRITISH GAS SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

art imiled by ihc Fellowship of iintlnccrlng for the Fellow, hip of 
rSwnni — Brilish Gat Senior lU'MMch Fcllowahin lnr independent nnd uilgmal 
61 m* io M carried oui In a UK unhertiiy or polyicchnic in u field ul engineering nr 

!S£wta#V or dlr«l 10 Brl,Wl Gai - 

c wbo mun be UK (or Common* calihl ipitaeni. are normally oupctis'l to be 

4 WWve'iH of age. Tiiei may cunenlly be working In a anlvcoliy or pohuvluiie, in 
Mriil R* n . ot in ■ public rctcBich KigDnitailun, nnd mutt be able to dcnvonsitaic 
in their chosen field of work and lit relevance to the Inictcsit of Biulth Gat . 
R^fenmr Rciearch Fellow will br tupcc ird to work clotely wlih Brliiih Oja and 
arc gdviied — before making ihclr applications — to ditcuts their ideux with i he 
|j|pj!opjjjte British Gas Research Slntlon(s). 

- unl) of (be Senior Rciesrch Fellowship will ho S yenrt, with the possibility of an 
MMdai lot * further two yean. The salary will be within the current range £1-1,000- 
funder review). Wgeihcr with supemnnustnrti benefits and. where appronrinie, 
UaJod weighting. Some ptovislrtn for tesestch expenses will be provided. 

Indsh bp pll cations, candidate) thould include a curriculum vitae and Ihe names ol two 
ItfaMj rowdier wilh details of anycurre nl gmni i and fonsulraneles held snclof any wider 
L^uiuial codIbcu They should give a description of the proposed row. arch, and provide 
ntfance ot content from the Head of Department nr authority In the univctdty or 
polyiertnfc In which (i ta proposed i o do the work. 

tv, conduloiw governing the appointment, and Infamuuion on iceem R4 D work carried 
on ht British Gas, arc ohiainablc from Miss G Sianncu , The Fellowship ol Engineering, 2 
imkSmlih Street, London SWITSDL — to whom cumple i ed application s should bo tem 
by December Jlsi. W85. 


Polytechnics 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR (ACADEMIC) 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

[ACADEMIC SERVICES & CONTINUING EDUCATION) 
Monthly salary HKS37.2B0 {approx £40,380 p.a.) 

Hong Kong Prfylgchnlc, established In 1972. la a large and dynamic inaillullon of higher 
Cduotion offering over 200 courses In a wide variety of aubjecta, al levels ranging Irani 
Oftama, Higher Diploma, and PraleMlonal Diploma through lo Degrees. Tha number ot 
motorf ttuda/rta Is approximately £6.000 with an equivalent ful-tfme population of 
sand 12,600. Recanl development proposals emriaage an Increase lo 1 3,260 FTEsby 
i907.08o1 which 2,000 will bs degree courses. Tha Infra-structure (under active review) 
amenity consists of 4 academic Division* containing 17 Departments and 8chool* 
tfeMttd to teaching end iBBasrch, and a number of Interdisciplinary Inadtulss and 
Cmlras. 

Mtough approaching maximum aludenl capacity In a lew yearn' time, Iho Polytechnic Is 
hi progressiva ital* of devgiopmenl «vfth currant priorltfos emphasising on Staff 
Omtopment Research. Technology Tranalsr, Information Technology and System, 
and Iha IntroducUon ol lurlher programmes relevant to the needs of Hong Kong. 

The peels advertised, tenable from mid 1988, are of major Importance with great 
efttfenge. They hym pert ol a revised and Functional Directorate consisting of Director, 
ftpily Director, and 4 Aseoclsis Directors designated: Academic, Academic Services 
ud Continuing Education; Research end Development: and Administration. 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR (ACADEMIC) 

CrndHatee should possess good academic and/or profeaslonatquBlltcauonB and wilt Da 
aqwcfsd to have enjoyed substantial end successful experience at Heed of Department 
wetfitva/snl level In a major Institution ol higher education. The principal objectives ol 
Kaposi are.-To reinforce tho Director end Ihe Deputy Director In tha development of the 
fttytedtnic In particular tha maintenance of academic standards of courses, end the 
bmulaBon of annual end milling academic programmes 

%***) trill be required lo demonstrate brand experience in aoadamla planning, 
4*tatopnrant and evaluation wlih elrong emphasis upon assurance of quality ot aoa- 
den* programmes. Specific reaponsfbtfflleo (ndurfe charrmana/ilp of (he Academic 
Vrthtion and Review Committee, one of the five wending oommtttoaa of Ihe Academic 
Board. 

W80CIATE DIRECTOR (ACADEMIC SERVICES CONTINUING 
EDUCATION) 

^taktees should possess good academic and/or profesBlonal quallticallona and wfll 


||btior equivalent level In a major Inaillullon of higher education. Tha princfpnl objec- 
™ of ihe poai are:- To reinforce Ihe DU actor and Deputy Director In the co-ordinaUon 
W ufls ctiva davefopmont ol ihe oenlrel aoBdomlo aonrices of Iho Polylochnlc, In Ilia 
wjBtopnigin Qf part-nmo and continuing education, In Iha Improvement ot community 
■Mbs to tertiary education, and (he darafopmortf of teaching anti learning procosw*. 

Jjjjwwesahil candidate will be required ta demonstrate an ability to co-ordinate 
review ol an extensive range of academic services urilhln tho Polytechnic. 
“Wtancaend sympafhy wfm Ihe demand and challenges ol part-time higher educobon 
hnportant, both wRh regard to the development of the operation of programmes 
initiatives In the formative stage. Epeotth) reaponslbnftias Include chalrmen- 
•m® Ihe Extended and ProlaaelonBl Education Committee and Central Academic and 
*Wtti Services Commute, iwo of tha five standing committee of Ihe Academic Board. 

rcAWB AND CONDITIONS OF 8ERVICE 

appointment wRl be made on a fixed-term contract al lour years, at the and ot 
r*" 1 treaty equal ta 26 % ol salary earned over the whole contract period wll bs. 
woe, Other benefits Include heavily subsidised housing, long leave with passages, 
“•«o«l & dental treatment and children’s education allowances. 

tonne and further Information are obtainable from Ihe Association of Com- 
Unhreralilea (Appointments), John Foster House, 38 Gordon Square, 
^«1H OPF, Completed application lorme should be returned by 9 November 
Mth tha tsi oopy (fired lo the General Secretary, Hong Kong Polytechnic, Hung 
^ ”' SHto 0n . HOn ° Ko ° 0 and 1,19 an<1 “W 10 thB Association of Commonwealth 

tehgffg' °" >h0 prallmlnBry Gh0f11, * t wm tflka Ptoce in London during the 


Paoulty of Architecture, Town Planning 
and Estate Management 
Applications an Invited for the full-time poet of 

head of the department of architecture 

Salary within the range £18,267-£20,130 


vwjjilt an design, and a wide range of development 
ih.,«.,° ps fln£ r tihqrl courses. Tha vacancy arises following 
B retirement of the present Heed of Department. 

arrtlu 1 !?*® ahou,rf be highly qualified end experienced In 
cwtecture, educBtion end admlnistretion. 


pylndl Gipsy L?ne, Headtngton, 

ITT 1 e Oxford, 0X3 OBP 

Tel: Oxford 64777 


lecturing Opportunities 

Principal Lecturers 

Required in iho following eubjocta: 

Advanced Manufacturing Technology 
Law Lecturer Grade (1/ Senior Lecturers 

Required in tho following subjects; 

Advanced Manufacturing Technology 
Compuier Aided Engineering (CAD/CAM) 

Politics (European Integration - Politics and 
Administration of the EEC) 

Law 

Education Psychology 
Sociology of Education 
UnguleUcB/PaycholIngulBlIcs 
Manpower Studies (Eyeercontract) 

Business 0 rg a nisati on/Busi ness Policy 

Organisation Studies 

Industrial Studies 

Fashion Design 

Building Services 

Salary Scales: 

Principal Leciurer £t 3,749-- £ 1 7,289 

Lecturer Grade I I/Senior 

Lecturer £7,926 -£14,763 

Further details and forma of application ara available 
from the Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic. Burton 
Street Nottingham NG1 4 BU. Closing date 18 
October, 1986. 

Nottinghamshire County Counolt is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. 1121 sgi 


sriem® 


T 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTINGHAM 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
NAB INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 
Faculty of Business & Management 
School of Business Analysis 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR 
LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
ANALYSIS 

Ref: A7/8S - Re-Advertisement 

The School ol Business Analysis Is al Ihe leading edge of developments In 
Business Information technology. The NAB has provided substantial fund- 
ing for new course provision and Ihe M8C la providing considerable support. 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons with expertise In the 
use of Business information Technology In one of the following areas. 

Business Policy end Business Decisions. 

Management Science, Operational Res parch end Quantitative Bus]- 
neea Methods. Management Information Systems, Office Information 
Systems and Information Technology. 

The School la particularly Interested In candidates who offer recent busi- 
ness or Industrial experience or a higher degree, but newly qualified people 
are encouraged to apply. 

Burnham FE; LU £7,540 - £12,009 p.a. 

8L £1 1,176 -£13,128 (bar) £14,081 p.e. pay award 
pending. 

For further details and application forma please call our 24 hour telephone 
answering service (0832 323126) or write enclosing foolscap BBS to Miss 
Elala Thorpe, Senior Clerk (Recruitment), Nowcasile upon Tyne Poly- 
technic, Ellison Building, Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 8ST, to 
whom completed forms should be relumed quoting ref by 18.10.86. „ 

(7 1 1ST) 


TEESSiDE POLYTECHNIC 
BIOCHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
North East Biotechnology 
Centre 

Department of 
Chemical 
Engineering 

A Biochemical Engineer to Join a 
teem of Blotechnoiogleta promoting 
research, teaching and consultancy 
In the North East Biotechnology 
Centre. The team wilt be expected 
lo develop teaching and reseeroh 
programmes In one or more of the 
following areas: Downstream Pro- 
cessing, Control of Fermentation 
Processes, end ihe Application of 
Microbial Physiology to Fermenter 
Design. 

Applicants should be well qualified 
academically In of e discipline 
related to Biotechnology or Bio- 
chemical Engineering; preferably 
with some Industrial experience; 
membership of e professional 
Institution would be an advantage. 
Salary; £ff,!75-fl3.J28 (wo* 
bar) -£14,06 1 per annum. 

Closing date for apps rations In 
respect ol the post : 29 November 
19B5, 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Application forme end further 
particulars from: Personnel Sec- 
tion, Teeaaide Polytechnic, Bor- 
ough Road, , Middlesbrough, 

'Cleveland) 'T81 '3&A,‘ tblephoril 

(DM2) 21*1>1 ferttfoatofi 4tli . . 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Department of Construction * 
Environmental Health 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
MEASUREMENT/ 
ESTIMATING/ 
COST ANALYSIS 

A dp Kean (a should be aradu- 
ata* with appropriate prorea- 
■lonal qualifications and ex- 
porlence tn the conaiructian 
Industry, with particular re- 
ference to the measurement 
and coat of reaourcea eaaocl- 
atad with tlie construction 
process. An active Interest In 
research, computer applica- 
tions and the ability to teach 
and provide academic lead- 
ership In this subject area to 
Honours degree level la desir- 
able. 

Salon' Sestet 1.11 £7,348 - 
£11.175 (bar) - £12.099 per 
annum. BL £11.173 - £13.128 
(ban - £14,061 par annum. 

The appointment will be 
made on tlie appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
■ervIcn/experinucB. (Progres- 
sion from the L1I scale to Hi a 
SL scale (a (n accordance with 
the provisions or tfie Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For further details und nil 
application form, lo be re- 
turned by 25 October 19B3 
please contact the Personnel 
orrics. Bristol Polytechnic. 
Co Id ha r Lour Latin. Fronchov. 
Bristol or rlnn Bristol 65 626! . 
Ext. 216 or 217. 


Please quota Reference 
Number L/110 In ail com- 
munications. 

Avon Count P Council I* an 

BI„iW,T” -■STi 

• 1 , I »• -J ,1 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF NURSING & COMMUNITY 
HEALTH STUDIES 

Salary up !o £21,168 pa incl. (Burnham Grads VI) 

Applications are Invited for Ihe post of Head of Ifte Department 
of Nursing and Community Health Studies, which will become 
vacant In 1986 on Ihe retirement of the present occupant This 
department offers a wide range ot cour&esln nursing education 
(basic, post basic, community nursing and health visiting), 
health education and social work, all at diploma or degree level, 
and Is involved in developing distant learning materials lor 
nursing education. 

The department has a team of 25 academic and research staff 
and has a well established reputation for pioneering 
professional courses. There is great potential tor exploring new 
milfallve, particularly in nursing education, professional end 
community health studies. 

Appropriate qualifications and experience in professional 
nursing education are essential for thia post, together with a 
good record of academic achievement. 

Further details and application forms are available from the 
Personnel Department, South Bank Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, London, SE1 QAA. Tel: 01-928-6988 Ext. 2355/2361. 
Please quote Ref: NS.30. 

A contribution towards removal expenses is negotiable. 
Closing date: 5th November 1985. V"* 11 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. SOUtll Billlk 


I Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 
in the heart of London 



POSTS GRADED HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 6 
with the possibility of designs! 


possibility of designation 
as PROFESSOR 


Applications ara Invited lor the above posts in: 

(a) THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
AND MANAGEMENT 

(b) THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

wlih special emphasis on Computer Aided 
Engineering 

The salary goals for « Burnham Head of Department Grade 6 It currently 
£18,267 to £20, 13a 

Further detail ■ end application farm from The Stuffing Office, The 
Polytechnic, Wolverhampton WV1 1SB or telephone (0902) 7J08B4 
(eneaphone). 

griiie 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
School of Marketing and Corporate Strategy 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
In MARKETING STRATEGY- 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

We are seeking to appoint a lecturer in either Marketing 
Strategy or International Business to Join a team of sixteen 
staff In the new School of Marketing and Corporate 
Strategy. The post will Involve a subslantlal proportion of 
teaching at the postgraduate level. Candidates should 
have an appropriate postgraduate qualification and will be 
expected to engage In research and consultancy activities 
as well as leaching. 

Opportunities also exist for one or more lecturers on one- 
year fixed term contracts. 

Salary £B,22&-£14,739 including London allowance (pay 
award pending.) 

Application forme end further details from Personnel 
Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE. Tel 01-540 1386 ext 
287. 

Closing date 26th October 1086. 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Ro-advartlaamonl R16 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW 


Application* am invited for 
tha above pant on a project 
evaluating legal aducatlon by 
rofflrenca to iha later careers 
of law or Hd nates. Applicants 
should alio lie prepared ta 
teach legal subjects far up to 6 
hour* per work. Applicant* 
should ba arartuatea in Ltvv. 
with acme reXswuh experi- 
ence at under-qrnduate or 
postgraduate Inval and prerar- 
ubly with knowledge of Sue la I 
can ear ch methods. The post la 
for one year In eittr first 
Instance. 

Salary. £5,181 - £6.010 + 
London Allowance £1,038. 

Further detullB and applica- 
tion f own obtainable from TTta 
Personnel Office. Tho 


Polytechnic of North London. 
Holloway Road. Loudon N7. 
Tel: 607 2789. 


Closlnu data for the receipt 
of anplfaatfatiu f* 14 day h front 
the appearance of this advor- • 

, tlsuinent. : ( I-,, 

1 The jfolyt'taitfoin- -N&rf:h ' ^ 

' flams 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN 


THE 

THES 


SHOULD ARRIVE 

NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 
-.PUBLICATION 



:;W 



Polytechnics continued 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Economic & Marketing Sudles 

LECTURER LII/SENIOR LECTURER 

Application* aro Invited from graduates In Business Siud-es or a relaiod 
discipline The successful candidate will tie e> peeled to contribute to the 
leaching of a range ot subjects withm iho disciplines of Marketing and 
Economics, ana to carry out appropriate research Possession cl a related 
higher degree wilt be an advantage. 

Salary: Lll C7.540-C12 O9D 

SL Ctt.t75-Cl3.128 (Bar) - Cl 4.061 (Under review) 

Application forma and further delaira (please send SAE) from Ihe 
Personnel Office. Tho Polytechnic, Oueensgate. Huddersfield HD1 
3DH and should be returned to that office by 25 Oolober 1685. 

I711H) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Administration Department 

CONFERENCE & RELATED ACTIVITIES OFFICER 

NT 948 

Salary: POIA El 1.280-El 2, 168 
Fixed term - 2 years with the possibility of extensron 

This Is a now posl created to market Polytechnic accommodation facilities and 


In tho holet/eonlo ronce irada. Tho posl will Involve some evening and weekend 
work and ire veiling. Exporionce of Higher Education establishments would be an 
advantago. 

Further detolls A application forms (plssse send 8AEJ to the Personnel 
Dept, (ho Polytochnio, Queenagaie, Huddersfield HD1 3DH and should be 
rolumed to that offloe by 25 October, 1086. 


Hong Kong Polytechnic 

Tim Ilona Kuiifr Paly to clinic 
IllvIlM application). Mir tho 
following pmtn U-iiubla Im- 
modlatrlyi 

Swire School of Pax I an 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 

To teach Industrial Design 
up to CNAA dagrao level, to 
organise and administer work 
associated will) the operation 
of the course. Candidates 
should tel be experienced in 
the design .of mass- produced 
products preferably tor the 
ranuimer market; (b) have 
skill end expertise In either 
product engineering, plastics, 
electronics and/or ergono- 
mics; (c> possess proven atiml- 
nlsTraiive ability] (d> have 
graduated from a recognised 
course In Industrial Design. 

Closing 31 November 1985. 

□epnrtmant o( Computing 
5tudlee 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING 

Caudldatee should have (n) 
a good -honours daarea or 
profeea tonal qualiricailon and 
an advanced specialist qual- 
ification or aHteralva experi- 
ence In a specialist field i (b) 
substantial professional ex- 
perience; srnUc) proven admi- 
nistrative ability , 

Closing 4 November 1BB9. 

Belnjy; 11X9347,530 
KK»07.aaO p.e. (£1 ■* 

HKIIO.9 at SO September 
1905). 


Appointmont on 3-yesr 
contract Initially. Benefits in- 
clude a terminal gratuity of 
3599 of baste salary received 
over antlre contract period, 
long leave, subsidised accom- 
modation. medical and dental 
beuerits end children's educa- 
tion allowance. 

Further Information end 
application forms aro obtain- 
able from tho Association or 
GommnnweaLtli Universities 
(Apptsl. John Foatar House. 
36 Out-dun Bnuaro, londun 
WCIII OFF. Completed ap- 
plication farms should ba re- 
turned by (ha appropriate 
eloslnn duta. with tlia first 
copy direct to the General 
Secretary. llano Kang 
Polytechnic, Hung Horn, Kow- 
loon, Ilona Kona, nnd the 
second copy to tho Association 
or Commonwealth Univnrsl- 
,tlas. (032151 HI 


The Poly teohnio of ' 
North London 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

Applications ora invited 
from parsons with experlonco 
of hi a nor education end admi- 
nistration, for the above post 
within the central r on Is try. 

Tlio applicant will provldo 
administrative support for tile 
Registrar, particularly In thn 
fields of admissions and stu- 
dent recruitment, and will ba 
expected to taka a lending role 
in projecting the Polytechnic 
mu! Its coiireas to potoniiel 
students. 

Salary i £8,330 - £10.418 + 
Landau Allowance £1 ,404. 

Application form and furth- 
er Information ora obtainable 


From tho Pnrsarmol . Office, 
Tlio Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Hallawiiy Road. N7 . Tell 
807 27an. 

Closing date for the. receipt 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

John Dolton Faculty of 
Technology 

Department of Electrical 
and Electronic Engiueurlng 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 

Ref: T/735 

Applications are Invited Tor 
this now appointment, parti- 
cularly rrom graduatoa with 
recent industrial experience In 
at leant one of the following 
areas: Computer Systems 

Architecture, Computer Net- 
works. Digital Communica- 
tions. VLSI and MlcroaLectro- 
files System Design. Intelli- 
gent Systems. Robotics. 

The deportment la expand- 
ing Its work In various aspects 
° r Computer Aided Design 
and preference will he given to 
applicants able to make a 
contribution to these develop- 
ments. The successful appli- 
cant will ba required to under- 
take roseorah. consultancy or 
other collaborative activities 
With Industry. 

Salary scales LI I £7,348 - 
£13,090; SL £11,175 - 

£13,1281 Don - £14,061 

(Award Pending). 

Department or Uualnass 
Studies 

LECTURERn 
IN RETAILING 

Rof: M/234 

Applications aro (nvltad 
from those with retailing ex- 
perience and with preferably 
at losst honours degree or 
equivalent. The main teaching 
duty will be on n.A. (Hons) 
Retail Marketing, Britain's 
flrat retailing degree, aup- 
ported by over forty leading 
, retailors. 

No specific specialisation la 
being Bought, as the successful 
candidate will Join an estab- 
lished tanm. but an ability to 
super v (sb Individual and 

8 roup projects Is essential. 

uah projects farm a major 
part of the dearea programme 
and are normally highly prac- 
tical in nature (Including many 
which are commercially spon- 
sored). 

For furtliar details and an 
application rnrm. returnable 
by 33 Ootcihor 1 OSS send * self 
addressed envelope quoting 
ref. no. to tha Secretary, 
Manchester Polyte 
Saints, Manchoster 

Miuicliostnr Polytechnic Is 
an equal opportunities em- 
ployer. (OB23D) H3 


The Polytechnic of 
■ North London 


Information Skills In an 
Information Society 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Is required for n period of 
one year to continue an Invea- 
ngnrlon Into tha affects of 
Technology upon Information 
Booking. Candidates should 
lipvo u quatiricatlon lii Libra- 
rlnnelilp or Information scien- 
ce, soma experlonco of survey 
methods nnd passena report 
writing skills. 

Salary: £B.IB1 - £5,010 + 
London Allowance £1.038. 

Further tie hills and applica- 
tion form Is obtainable from 
tha Poreonnol OTflcn. The 
Polytechnic or Nor III London, 
HoUaW'iy lid,, N7. Tel: 607 

Oioalnfl date Tor the receipt 
Of uppllrnllons is 1-1 days from 


lluiu'im ol 
Jnrd tinstone College 
of Arl 

LECTURER IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
£H,688/£KJ|71fl 

ll 'llfli-r He view I 

A,., ill, II 1 1 uni urn liivllnl (t,r 
rim upi-olniincni i*f l.r-iun-r 
In I'lM-t f>uriii>li> vvlilLli I' 
•ill jiJi>-il I-'- Itir visual ■ »iil- 
nuinl'ulluiis nrnu <if 111 " Vlinul 
uf D»9iaii. Appllcunit Miciuld 
hold ,i|>i<r'ipriatc cfiiiilllioi- 

llanv and have prulestlunfll 
un>I‘«r liietlilnu •■aiienaiiri-. 

Kurllicr purllrulsrv and 
applli atlun farms may be 
uMuinpd (ruin iho h'-crotnry. 
Duncan uf Junlfllixlcilie 0,1- 
Inae of Art. 13 Perth Ronil. 
Dumlaa Dill 4HT (Tel No 
03B2 23261) tu whom rom- 
plutad application* should bn 
returned not later than Friday 
I si November 1985. (2236) 


Thames Polytechnic 


S>huol of nusinasa 
Administration 

SENIOR LECTURER 
SMALL BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENTAND 
BUSINESS POLICY 

To tea cl i al underuradiiula 
and Higher National Diploma 
level and to develop thn port- 
folio ol abort courses fur 
muuaocrs mid owners of small 
bun I n rases. Apiillconls ahunld 
havu u posigremiatn quullllca- 
tlon and rocent rnlevunt In- 
dustrial axperlonra. They may 
work In Industry already. 

Salary srnlo: £12,213 - 

£14,l66(bai-) - 15.099 Inclu- 
slvn (under ravlew). 

Further particulars and up- 
pllciitlon farm from the Sinf- 
ring Officer, Thames 
Polytechnic. Wellington 
Strap!, London SE18 6PF. to 
be returned hy 29 October 
1985. 

Thames Puly I aclinic Is an 
equal opportunities employer. 
(51 907) H3 


Bristol Polytechnic- 

I (•■(•■lr tint' ill of (iraphlt Ill-slim 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ARTS 

Tlio post Villi bo liaseil 
within the Department of 
Grsphii Design un>l iipplknnts 
must Uo pxpwrlnm *.«• designers 
wlin the- nullity lo work wl«n 
computers and tlielr fsH^rFua 
with n wide raiio« of ca i. 
both 2D. 3D and aeuiientlul 
Imago. Wo are looking for a 
perspau with linnaliuitlun and 
adaptability, capable ol re- 
sponding tn ilia varied CAD 
prulucts a- row tlie Faculty 
and of taking a leading rain In 
llto development of now lecn- 
nuloalps nnd (Heir design ap- 
plication. 

Salary fiesta* LII £7,548 - 
£11,175 (hart - £12.099 par 
annum; SL £ 1 1 . 1 75 - £13,128 
(bar) - £14.061 per annum. 

The appointment will bo 
mado on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
aarvlca/experlenca. (Prcigros- 
aloit Trom thn LII scale to the 
SL scale Is in accordance with 
the provisions of the Burnham 
Further Education Reparti. 

For further details and an 
application form, to bo re- 
turned by 28 October 1985. 

S lnaso contact thu Personnel 
men. Bristol Polytechnic. 
Coldho rbour Lena, Frenchay. 
Bristol or ring Bristol 656261. 
Ext. 216 or 217. 

Plnaso quote Reference 
Number L/62 In all com- 
munications. 

Avon County Council Is on 
Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployer. (028061 H3 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance, of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies or which are 
available on request. 


Secondary Education 


SULTANATE V T, 

OF OMAN mU 

ROYAL GUARD 

BOYS’ TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

Appointment for January 1986 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The post Is Initially for two years. Contracts are 
renewable by agreement. 

You should be a male U.K. citizen with a British 
educational background. You will be teacher-trained, 
have a TEFL qualification, a minimum of four years 
teaching and preferably some overseas experience. 

Salaro: R.0. 500 - 020 per month (paid In Riyals 
Omani free of local tax) plus monthly travel allowance 
and 20% gratuity on completion of contract. 

Bradford & llklay Community College Is co-ordinating 
this appointment on behalf of the Royal Guard Boys’ 
Technical School. The School Is residential and currently 
accommodates 160 pupils In classes from Year 1 
(10-12 Years) to Year 8 (18 - 20 Years). 

FuU de tells and an application form are available from: 

Mr. A. W. Hodgson, Staffing Officer, 

Bradford & llkley Community College, 

Great Horton Road, BRADFORD BD7 1 AY 

CLOSING DATE: 21 el October 1085. 


Courses 



UNI VERSITY OF LONDON 

external 

SYSTEM 


Bconomlps M looa ’ wiui specialist pathways In 


Studies, H* 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education 


WEST GLAMORGAN 1NST1TUTF 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SWANSEA 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Applicants are invited for the following vacancies 
commence on 1st January 1986, or as soon as pnaaiM. 
thereafter. 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER (14-19) 

Candidates should be well qualified with recent and 
substantial classroom experience in the 14-19 age ration 
Applicants should be specialists In one or mora of ihi 
following areas; curriculum development; manaaemim- 
7VEI/TRIST and new Initiatives (14-19 age ran pel 
multicultural education and assessment and evaluation 
The person appointed will contribute to both 
undergraduate. In-service and research p rogra mm aa. Tha 
possession of a research degree would oa an advantage. 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION (2 POSTS) 

Applicants should be well qualified with particular 
interests In one or more specialism; aesthetics; primary 


management; multicultural education; curriculum 
planning; special educational needs. The successful 
candidates snould have recent and substantial classroom 


experience. The appointee will lecture on the B.Ed. and 
M.Ed. degree courses as well as assisting In the research 
programme. The possession of a research degree would 
be an advantage. 

Salary Lecturer ll-£7,648-£11,17B bar £12,099 
(under review); Senior Lecturer -£1 1,1 76-£13, 128 bar 
£14,061 (under review). 

Particulars and application form are available from; 

The Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education, Townhlll Road, Swansea, SA2 OUT. 

The closing date is Friday, October 18th, 19B5. 


DORSET 

fNSTlTUTE DEPARTMENT OF 
OF HIGHER WFORMATTON 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

Grade II Lecturer in 
Mathematics/Statistics - 
Temporary For One Year 

Required to leach quantitative methods, mainly statistic# 
on undergraduate and professional courses and In the 
areas of business and management studies. Experience 
In teaching and/or business la required. 

Salary E7.548 - £12,099 (currently under review) 
Enquiries to be aent to Mrs E Dommett Room F2, Dorwt 
Institute of Higher Education, Walllsdown Road, Poole. 
Dorset BH12 6BB. Tel; 0202 524111 ext 300. 

Closing date 29th October 1 905. 


Hereford and 
Worcester County 
Council 

Worcester College of 
Higher Education 

, Division or Social Sciences 

appointment of 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
. rull-tlme 
5E.*r IpUnant as Lecturer In 

janirtuM?*! iuls 1 6f f act from 1st 

K fearer” *° 0n aB 

Candidates should be well 

sociologists with 
In tar eats. 

a™? studies Programmes 
ToIcW 0, „ i h ®, Minina of 

S&fSfifeilM 

qUBUfiSrt ■-25 C * pll °i 1 * l, V wo11 

UlOT Pp iSi , i- n . form “ * n « 1 fur- 
portlouinrs may be 

OKPftB 

.amil 0> -22..K ,,o P 1 completed 




Homerton College 
Cambridge 

„a®g> 

iu&SSSk. 

studies 

A vacancy oxJsts 

turer in the Collegaw^n- 

Dopiu-tmonl with 


auccessful candldsm- 
Is Pormanont “jig , J,ctui^ 
and could b* 3 

or senior 

pending on “J® the auw* 0, 

qualifications of tn" 

ful candldato. ^ 

The parson wgg 1 
be expected to te«n wj; m 
gy of education 
dents, to maM “^ a preftf 
contribution to tn« f j^d- 
atonal preparation 
(ng primary 

and to develop " *” ^ fer 
role in Jn-sorvlca rO 14 ^ 

practising teachers. 

■tantial •xporIence 1 J l p ^|ig 
education. Prefers**" ^ 
given to eppilf , 

fciowledge. experfBp^jniild 

tsrmt (n the ares 

development 
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Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Colleges and Departments of Art 
continued 


The College of 
st Paul and St. Mary 
’ Cheltenham 

Faculty of Arts 

"-“•TEST" 1 "*” 

Tivo appoint ments oro 
wf^rKl for Uennary 1386. if 

pouible. 

I lecturer II/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
8 IN NEW 
testament 

STUDIES 
2. LECTURER II 
(HALF-TIME 
APPOINTMENT) 

IN ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 

Work l» n,n i n . ,y .. ol ! 

lA.lHonii and D. Ed. i Hons) 
(Qurws- 

Furdier particulars nnd »u>- 
.iiiuian form muy bn 
'biilncd from the Principal a 
swratary. Tho Collogn of St. 
P.lJ and Si. Mery. The Pork. 
tMllonhnm GL3 0 2RH. (Tel: 
,242 5 1 3 0 3 6 i . Please enclose 
une SAE. Applications 

ihouMbo made lu *no Princln- 
*1 by 23 October. (02231 » HB 

Ealing College of 
Higher Education 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN JAPANESE 

School or Business nnd 
Mananeiunni 

tj jear rixed term controc-t i 

Henulrnd os soon us posal- 
tU lo prepare nnd snbai:- 

E y teacli tlm pro)itisiid 
ib Applied Latin ini'll' 
i on tho Indiistry-bnHt-tl 
I.A. filoilll 6onchvlvll l)i<urnn 
(ntuilnosa Studies. Addltlou- 
U duties will Involve Unison 
nlth Industry nnd short 
Muna provision In Jnpniu-sn 
linguigo. Famlllnil ly with 
WMltiues of Innnniigii 
luchlna within a Imsltu'M 
conloit ll ossaiitlal. Tlw nbll- 
n lo of for Chilti'si- (Mull- 
(•rial would be an ndvnritnon. 

, Sfllsry (Inches I va of London 
VclBhtlnfli:8/L-£l'3,77| ton 
poulbla max of £18,327: Lll - 
• (1.964 - £13.743. 

, Application forms nnd 
runner details from Tin- StiiT- 
[Ins Offlco, Eallmi Collmir of 
Hlghir Ertnrntlon, St Mnry'n 
RMd. Ealing, Loudon Wft 

-- data: US Oilubnr 
_I9M. 102839 1 ||H 

Berkshire 

Mutation for Hitt Ini L.in.illt v 

LECTURER 

.fakry on Loctumr 11/Hnii(nr 
S» * r “ln- rurrmitly 
0.341 to CIS, ODD. 

|JI5“ H n vocoury f«t| it 
11 }}* t,,c Tr—iin Kir 
rrnpt.^? uo,, . ,y •” Kthtratlini 
r.v. EE> bese.d at Pniilni«-rt.clii> 
o, Hiuimr Fdiii itilon. 
coni-timiHl win, 
22" moniiorlnq nnd emu- 
, ^Vppllfantx for 
lui ««** “hot 1 1,1 huv«. miciihi.- 
5 0r on,, ° of roinmunlty 
5S* ' Jffjjth work. In pnr- 
i **y..' v Ul Afro-CorlUbnuu 
irJ* II “ l ’ aro .upsaiiU i-nnnniiiit- 
•^Experience of mil on- 
Bonffn?!™ evaluation anil 
! "oniioring Is doslrablo. 

1 M£Sf,rL l ?J r ^ m . Th ® Dlrocior 
! Rji n C “I‘® n fef - PDC>, Shire 

i Ex aS2“,'2?l. r S 2 9xe - ci oa- 

I e* oite: 18th October. 

I OpnortunUy Em- 

I <319441 lit 


Surrey 

Education Committee 

North Flint biicrny Cullnun of 
Tnrhnolntiy 

Reigate Road, Ewell, 
Epsom, Surroy KT17 3DS 

l*rlnri|in|; a. Iloynna. I<- Sr., 
Dip. lid.. C.C.Tmm., r.lt.S.C. 

AiJplh'Ut Icms nro Invltod for 
tllO PURI Ol 

HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
(BURNHAM 
GRADE V) 

which fulls vneunt dm from 1 

Jnnimry 1986. 

Ai>i>ll< untu should lin\u n 
good tionnura dournn or its 
nqul valont hi n Sclenre or 
Mathuiiintiral huhjoct hut 
thorn Is no tirL-feruiii it fur uny 
pnrtli ulnr discipline. 

The Drtuirtmrnt Is rn- 
siionxlbla (or prnvhlliiu « wide 
runfir of sclt'iico, miillmniiitlcn 
and cumputlna rournns in hoth 
the AFE uitd NAFE sectors. 

Sidney grain: CI6.09H - 

£17,877 p.u. tundrtr rovlc-wi. 
Plus £264.00 p.e. London 


Frlrnie Allowance. Generous 
relocation expenses in 
nppnivnd HINDI. 

Further Inforinutlon about 
tlm i»OHt and Duplication forins 
ran hr obtained from Lliu 
Vice- Principal. NESCOT. 

Rehintn ft.ind, Ewell. Epncin, 
Surrey KT 1 7 308. Piensn send 
e stamped uddrmtsnd en- 
velope. 102201 i H3 

East Ham College 
ofTcchnology 

Dutntrliiieiit nf Art nnd DphIoii 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

Thin post Is within u lu I no 
dnvtOiipliiq Department, with 
h iiruwliiij rnputatlun In both 
educut lun and Inriuntiy. »ltu- 
nted on tha edae of Lorulcm 
Docklands. It offers excltlmi 
Li|)|K>r t mi [t l"s fur a flexible 
nnd dlpl'jmntlr porno n with 
the nldllly to cri-urdlnati- the 
activltisM of u cumpk'x und 
dviiainh unit. Thr sni'cesafnl 
rnnrlldnti- will he expected to 
■nnk« u tmii'h |nu i-untrlbution 
thrmmhiiut thr ihtpertnient. 

April' nilutiH trom pi-uph- 
with any background related 
tu Art mid Dertluit wonM he 
well nincU . All uildlu-Vltmill nr 
contextual studies bm knrr.imcl 
. would ln< of iiiirtli'uliir In- 
innrxl. 

Applhntlon forms nnd 
(urtlior di'ladlx urn avntlnhlr 
froni: The Pi-lnclpal. Enel Hum 
Collotin <*r Technology, Hluh 
St runt South, Must Hi Lon- 

don U6 4E.it. Till-. 01-473 
MHO. 

MushIU (lain tvvil weeks 
from His ui*pD«rnnrn of lids 
lldvrt tlnemont. 

aii Etinul Opportunity Cm- 
ployiir. HI2227) 113 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


Colleges of Further Education 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

BARRY COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

Appointment of 

PRINCIPAL 

^plications are invited from suitably qualified and 
miS r enced candidates with energy and commlt- 
I* i *° * ead this well established, thriving and 
^sloping College. The post becomes vacant on 1st 
i^ Uaf Y 1986 on the retirement of Principal Arnold 
“tones QBE MA. 


rttculars from 


17 Group 5 £21,471 

[cation forms and further 

IlfAiklm- —M rm m a. J « # 


lurms ana tunnai uaruvumi«i M vr 
wetor of Education (ref. ST/FE), Education 
Anient, Klngsway, Cardiff, CF1 4JG, to be 
ried not later than 2Bth October 19B5. 


Principal 

SOUTHWARK COLLEGE 

Applications are invllad lor tha posl ol Principal of Soulhward College to 
commence on 1st May 1080, following the resignation of ihe piesent 
Principal, Mr. J.C.N. Balllle, In order to taka up Principalshlp with another 
Authority. 

tha College la organised into eight dapartmenls:- 

Chemlslry & Biology. Mathematics & Physics. 

Business Studies, Soda! & Community Studies, 

Creative, Vocational & Leisure Aria, English, 

General Education, Vocational Preparation. 

The College lias major branches at The Cut, Waterloo, SEl , Tanner 
Street. Bermondsey. SEl, Asylum Road, East Peckham, 8E15, and 
Blacklrlara Road. SEl, and smaller branches at other locations. 

Applicants shock) be wall qualified academically and possess a sound 
knowledge of further education, together with administrative experience 
at a senior level. 

Under Ihe provisions of the Burnham (Further Education) Repon, the 
Collage is in Group 7 and tha salary for the post of Principal Is £23.433 
per annum plus £1 .038 London Allowance (subject lo review). 

Further Information and application forms (to ba returned by 1 November 
1985) may be obtained from ihe Education Officer (EO/FHE 4), Inner 
London Education Authority, Room 257A, The County Had. London SEl 
7PB or by telephone, by ringing 01-633 7988. 

ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 



Inner London 
Education Authority 

London Col1«an of I'rlriliiit) 

DftpArtinniit of Juiiriinllsiu nnd 
nimliiAM StiirildH 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

(COURSE 

CO-ORDINATOR 

BTEC) 

The (lonnrkinnni niqulros u 
Principal Lecturer to act as 
Co-nrdlnntor of the BTEC 
courses. The -duties will In- 
clude oversight nnrt leadership 
of I1TEC ciuirje* within the 
(li-pnrtinoitt. und thu develop- 
ment «.f those cuiirsea In line 
with the needs of students end 
industry. KTEC pulkv mid 
rl«i>u rtiuoiitnl wti ni*ny. 

Tlm department offers the 
following BTEC courses: 
Hluhey National Dlplniuu i up- 
time. In Prlnthui MiiiiagniiK'iit. 
puhlh ll v null t'njiuotlon and 
.lotini.iHhini. Nuihiiiiil Dlplo- 

unions .hi ri-iiiliihi find 

Cuiiiiiiiiiilcnt Ions i ; Higher 
Notlnnul Certllldita; Certifi- 
cate lu Prlnilnn Administra- 
tion. 

AppHmurn should lie nx- 
liei-lrtllced III BTBC work. A 
donrnn, huslness oxpnrfonce 
end expo rlonco In n Mold u f 
roiiiiuiiiih'atlonn would bn an 
udvtnitimu. The Huccessful 
ciinillduto will bn required to 
tench lu one or the main oreus 
uf Intiirusr nf the department. 

Salary: Prlnrlpul Lecturer 
on the Uurnham FE scale - 
£13.005 lo £14.308 (bar) 
£16,467 lulus £907 Inner 
Loudon Allowance). Starting 
point (U'pundlmi on qunliflra- 
timiHi training end oxporl- 
nnen. 

Furtliar dntallri, partlndnrs 
and oppllcetlon form, to he 
returned within 14 (leys from 
date or advertisement, muy he 
obtained from Senior Admi- 
nistrative Officer. London 
Co lie no or Printing. Elephent 
and Castle. London SEl 6SI1. 
Tel: 01-73^ 8484. Ext. 227. 

All paste from Lecturer 1 to 
Principal Locturor are consi- 
dered suitable for lob share. 
Applications for Job shore will 
only be considered If submit- 
ted on o paired basis. 

ILEA Is an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. (022221 H7 


Cheshire 

Education Committee 

Macclesfield College 
of Further Education 
(Group 5) 

Park Lane, 

Macclesfield, Cheshire . 
PRINCIPAL 

The post becomes vacant 
from 1st January 1986 follow- 
ing iho retirement of . Mies 
B.K. Footman. 

Applications are Invited 
from well quell/ 1 ®* 1 and ex- 
purlnncrd ’cDrtdldatDB to idbq 
this thriving and forward 
. looking collage which have 
established excellent rola- 
tlonnhipi. with the local com- 
munity. 

Tha college provides e wide 
range of academic end voca- 
tional courses at e variety of 
levels. 

The Macclesfield district of 
Cheshire comprises the towns 
of Macclesfield. Poynton.Bol- 
lington, WHmslow and Knutn- 
fora. The area Is well served 
by a good syBtem o' com- 
nmnlcatlons which « rings 
Manchester, Potteries and the 
&ak District vvlthln easy 
reach. 

Further detol la and apolica- 
— a aveilablo from 


Enst Sussex 
Brighton College of 
Technology 

nequlrud from Juuunry I 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In Education Studies for fur- 
ther and Adult Educational 
Certificate courses and an 
rxpuiuiinn atari devnlopment 
programme . 

Candidate should posnes* 
opproprlulu a endemic 

ciunlmrntluns and hn nnallflod 
tcurtinrs with experience hi 
Fiirtlior Educnllon, nrofarnbly 
In the field of Teuclmr 
Trnlnlna. 

Rulcii atlun a> uitts In 
approvorl enues, 

Kurlher diduHs and apidirn- 
tlnn forms uvniluhle (rout I lie 
Principal. Bright on CoIIoqo of 
Tnch niilugy Polhein Street, 
Brighton faNl 4FA. Tel. 
<02731 685971, ext. 204. 

Closing dote October 32. 
(22341 H7 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 


Inner London 
Education Authority 

Cliolseo School of Art 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ART HISTORY AND 
COMPLEMENTARY 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Head of the De- 
partment of Art History and 
Complementary Studies for 
January 1986 or 09 soon ass 
possible thereafter. The work 
of the Department Is con- 
cerned with full lime students 
work In the History of Art and 
Design end Complementary 
Stu dins 111 the following 
courses: Foundation: General 
Art and Design (B/TECJl B/ 
TEC Higher Notional Diploma 
f Tea tile Design: Mural De- 
sign: Three Dimensional De- 
sign). n.A. (Hons) Fine Art 
(Painting and Sculpture) B.A. 
(Hons) Graphic Design. 

Applicants should bo qual- 
ified Historians with profes- 
sional experience In some 
aspect of Ihe History of Art/ 
Design but with the organis- 
ing oblllty to assume responsi- 
bility for the range of studies. 
In Art History and Coni’' 
elementary Studies as spec l- 
Med in the requirements of the 
validating bodies B/TEC and 
CNAA. 

Appointment forms nnd 
further Information era ayell- 
able from the Senior Admlnle- 
trstlve Officer, Chelsea 
School or Art, Monresa Road , 
London BW8. 

Salary Scale for Head of 
Department Grade . Ill 
£13.693 • £15.382 plus Lon- 
don Weighting £1,036. 

Closing data for receiving 
applications: Friday 25 Odto- 
ber 1985. 

ILEA Is an Equal Opportun- 
ity Employer. (02223 ) H 1 0 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 

t 


NORFOLK COLLEGE OF ARTS & 
TECHNOLOGY, 

Tennyson Avenue, King’s Lynn 

Principal Lecturer 

in Mechanical or Electrical or 
Electronics Engineering 

Required for January 19B6 to play a major role In academic man- 
agement course ana curriculum development including Robotics, 
CAE end CAD. 

Applicants should be graduates or equivalent with appropriate 
teaching and administrative experience. 

Salary scale; £1 3,749 - £1 5,309 p.a. 

Application forms and full details available from the Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer at the College on receipt of request with stamp. 
Closing dale for applications: 22nd October 1985 
PrevlouB applicants (or the post of Principal Lecturer in Engineer- 
Ing will automatically be considered. 


Awards 


Sports Dissertation 
of the Year Award 

The Sports Council Invites entries for its annual Sports ' 

Dissertation of the Year competition open to all cottage, 
polytechnic and university students. 

Dissertations, which must be substantially concerned with 
some aspect of physical recreation, will be judged within six 
categories:- 

• Physiology (and related biochemistry) 

• Biomechanics 

• Coaching and performance 

• Sports psychology; motor and social 

• Physical education, recreation management training 

• Economics, planning and management of facilities, 
sociology 

Submissions must be made by academic supervisors, not 
students. Only one dissertation can be accepted from an 
academic department, regardless of category. 

Entries will ba Judged by a panel appointed by the Sports 
Council, with an award of £50 made to the winning 
dissertation In each category. The overall winner wlli receive a 
further £ 1 50 and a small commemorative trophy. The 
winning student's department will ba awarded a trophy to be 
held for one year. 

Write for entry forma to the Research Unit, Sports Council, 

16 Upper Woburn Place, London WG1H 0QP. Closing date 
for entries la 31 October, 1986. 


Pohspoms 

UjjcounciL 


Scholarships 


Postgraduate 
Scholarships: 1986/7 

East Europe and 

Soviet Union 

Applications are Invited for Scholarships offered by tlie 
, Governments of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary and the Soviet Union for 
the academic year 1986/87. Awards are available for 
three, five or ten months. Candidates must be British 
citizens currently engaged in postgraduate research 
or study at a British University or Institute of Higher 
Education and have some Jcnowlcdge of the language 
of the country concerned. 

Application forma and further information may be 
obtained from: Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department, The British Council, 90-01 Tottenham 
Court Bead, London W1P ODT. 

Closing date for applications: 

8 November 1085 (Soviet Union) 

16 November 1986 (East Europe). 


• 00800 * r 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Research and Studentships 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Contrc lor Research In 
Computer Integrated Manufacture 

POST DOCTORAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
Software Engineering in 
Advanced Manufacturing Systems. 

Applications are invited for lhe above post from mathematicians 
contpuler scientists or control systems engineers with expertise or 
interest in formal mathematical methods for the specification, 
dosign and development of software, and their application to 
advanced manufacturing control systems . The project is SERC- 
funded and will be carried oul in close collaboration with industry. 
Applicants should have, or be about to obtain, a PhD in a relevant 
sublet area. Exceptionally, candidates without a higher degree 
but with considerable experience in a relevant discipline will be 
considered. 

Starling Salary will be £8,68B Including London allowance (pay 
award ponding). 

Further dotalla and application forms from Personnel Officer, 
Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames KT1 2EE. Tot OT-549 1366 ext 287. 

Closing dnte 1 Nov 1885. 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 

School of Business and Social Sciences 


Research Assistant 


in Sociology of Language 

To work on an ESRC- funded project “Language-Maintenance 
end viability In the Scottish Gaelic speech-community" directed 
by Dr Konneth MacKinnon. A graduate in an appropriate social 
science discipline Is sought with strong interests orfamilarity in 
this field. Gaelic speaking ability, computing skills and 
knowledge of standard research methods will be distinctly 
advantageous. 

the appointment will commence on 1.1.86 for two years to 
31.12.87. Remuneration will be on the first three points of the 
LEA Research Assistant “A" scale (currently £6,445 - £6.688 - 
£5,936) including local weighting). 

Further details and application forms from: Staffing Officer, 
Hatfield Polytechnic, PO Box 109, College Lane, HATFIELD, 
Herts ALIO 9AB (Tel: 07072 - 79029} quoting reference: 012 
to whom completed application forma should be returned by 
28th October 1985. imioi 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

RESEARCH POST 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited tor an E8RC- 
tewted poll lo work on 'Art inter- 
industry study ol muWrattonal llrara. 

I at nurture, pertaimance end trade" In 
the Economics Research Centre. The 
successful candidate w(U loin a team 
tnokldtofl Dra. Davies, Hughes and 
Lyons and other research stall from 
the Centro. Candidates should 
possess a postgraduate quaDUcaUcn 
In oconomlca, preferably a PhD. 
(finished or near completion) or 
equivalent research experience. 
Previous experience In the broad area 
ol Uu project maybe an advents go but 
Is not essential. The appointment la tor 
two years and wfl I bo on the Research 
and Analogous 1 A Scale, initially In lhe 
range £7,620-EB.&20 per annum 
(under review). Tho appointment la to 
lake effaat as soon as la possible 
cons latent with the successful 
candid ale's other commitments. 
Applications, together with the 
names ol two referaoe, should be 
sent by not later than 26 October 
IMS lo Dr. 8.W. Davie*, Sohool Of 
Economic and Boclnl Studies, 
University of Eaet-AnaLla, Norwloh 
NR4 7TJ, from whom further 
parttauters are alto avMlaWs. 


University of 
Warwick 

Heparin wnl of Computer Sci- 
ence 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

To work on mi IK lib project 
out Hind 'Very expressive 
tnnnv seined Inftirnnco hjb- 
t mils'. A SUN 2 wurkalalUm is 
(lAiUi Dlnd to tllu project. Tho 
iiiiai In iivuilttbln Ininiedlululy 
for a parlor! of up in 12 
tiiutilhn. CAiidldnin* should 
iH'ororul.ly hnvo n research 
liucknrouiul 111 rniiipiiliiUonnl 
lug It mill nxparlant-n In tin. 
hlnmnntlnn knowlmlni bnetod 
xvstomu. 

Uuncuii-i'h Grade I As C7.5SO 
-Cla.lSOp.i). (under review*. 

Applicants ithoilld mud u 
curriculum vilufl man t liar with 
the name* of two rofnrooa, ns 
Mian as poHlbls, to IJr. A. a. 
Colin, Department ot Cam|iu- 
tor Salem a. Un|voi-nlty of 
Warwick, Covonlry OV4.7AI*. . 
England. Tell 0206 24011, 
Ext. 3088 from whom rurtliar. 
part|utilura may bo obtained. 
(3I!)») HI 2 


Durham University 

DETECTOR 
MONITORING 
FORTRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 
AND PLANNING 

Applies! Iona are invltod ror 
a ItHanrcIi AaelBtantehlp 
funded by tlio Hens Jeffrey* 
Road Fund In the Advanced 
Vehicle and Traffic Systems 
Group Ln tho School or En- 
gineer I mi and Applied Scien- 
ce. TIip past Is available Im- 
mediately, for eighteen 
month*. 

The elm of the rase arch la to 
Identify efficient me Uictda of 
handling and analysis road 
traffic detector data uslnn 
micro pro ceeaor methods In 
order Co Improve the [law of 
traffic throunh urban ureas. 

t Applicants ehaultl have a 
oOd degree, preferably In 
inclnaerlnn. Mntlioniatlra, 


statistics. Computer Sclonce 
or Physics. A knowledge or 
atatiatlca and/or a further da- 


Translators 


Miscellaneous 


C OUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 

DIRECTOR 

The Council i«>r Eclucalinn:il Tcchnnlogy is concerned with the 
dc vc lupine in iinJ jppluMlioii .if ciliiculiui>:il let'll nokijsv m all 
avpcci!. of edur.it i««n und training ihreiighoui ilur United Kingdom. 

The present Director of CUT wilt retire on .1 1 January IHKh. The 
Council therefore seeks applications to fill this important post. 

The Director of CET is responsible to ihe Council for the totality of 
its activity: including organising lhe business of the Council, 
developing the Council's strategy and programme policy in the 
light »f the Council's overall policy decisions, controlling the 
implementation of the programme, acting as finance officer for the 
r, miii.il as a publicly funded body, and representing mid spenking 
lor [lie Council in lhe L'K and oivrse.is. 

Ajiplicanis will need a high level of management experience, 
piiiiiculiirly in financial mailers, a comprehensive understanding of 
the education ami (raining systems of lhe UK. comprehensive 
understanding of information technology und high professional 
si .Hiding in the field of educational technology. 

Salary in lhe range £23,669 lo £28,301. 

Fuller derails of the post are nvuilabte on application to the 
Chairman, CET, 3 Devonshire Street, London WIN 2BA. 

Closing date 1 November 1985. 


Overseas 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY - AUSTRALIA 

The Quccnilsnil InUiiute of Technology it a mulii-dhdpllnary higher j.'Uucailon initllunon 
with on enrolment a( approximately ‘LOOP uudcim .ind LOW academic anil mppiirt half. 
Brittkioe, lhe diy In which lhe ImtUuic 1* located, h the Siaic capital of Ooccmland and hai 
a areater meira do titan noouhilon of about one million Denote . II It a coastal rliv enjoying 

ial Khoo 

department structure. 

Applications are lovhed for Ihe position of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

in the following area*: 

ARCHITECTURE AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

The School of the Built Environment consists ol lhe Depart tncoi of Hanning and 
Landscape Architecture, and the Depart »e lit of Building and Quantity Surveying. The 
Department of Architecture and Industrial Design has over 400 students enrolled in lu 
existing full nnd pan-lime courses In uchlieciuro and Industrial design. It Is anticipated ih.u 
a new strand In Interior design will be introduced in ihe full-time Bachelor of Applied 
Science (Built Environment! course In 1986. 

Tho Head orDepanmcm is responsible for Ihe academic leadership and admlnlsi ration of a 
lull-lime naif or IS and a large part-time naff of local prictulonrrs. In the fields of 
architecture. Industrial design and interior design. Liaison wfih ihe professions ia an 
Important pan of lhe work. 

Applicant! should posses! a degree In architecture aud a higher degree In architecture or a 
related field and should hate either extensive experience of practice oo a large scale or a 
■uustaniial record of research publication. Teaching experience and appropriate 
ad minima live experience ore alio required. 

Head of School — Mr T. Healh, Brisbane tel. (OT) 223 2282. 

Reference Number; TH7/8S. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

TTw Deparimenl of Civil EngiMerbig Is one of five dvpaumcim within iho School of 
Engineering. The Department has an irademlc esiablkhmeni of ihlny-one naff and 

IWIHV-foiir UrrinOrf alaff nlnhr nf u,Ws aia aainlmuift Li. . ..1. ... f i . ■ 


t ree In n ralatad riald would 
o helpful. 

Salary will be C7.B20 - 
£9.273 oil Range I A of the 
acolea for Research nrui Ana- 

lonoua sturr. 

Application* (3 ropioa) 
naming three referaes should 
Ua Mini by 2H October 1083 to 
ilia Honlsirar, Science Labor- 
atorlaa. Saudi Hoad, nurluim 
mil 8LB, from wlioin further 
particulars may ba obtalnail. 
(02213) 1112 


some forty xtudenii at the moment. In the next biennium ii Is planned to Introduce a 
Muster » Degree by Course work and Project in the area of municipal engineering. 
Extensive computing faoUilei arc available through the central computer centre and the 
recent purchases by lhe School of Engineering of a VAX7B0 CADD/CAM system, a suite 
or IBM personal computers and a mfcro-m computer. 

Apptteanii for Ihe ptuUton of Head of Ibis dynamic and versatile Department will have 
preferably a PhD or Its equivalent and experience In tertiary reaching and tile civil 
engineering profajulon. The appointee will exhibit (he very high academic leader ship and 
administrative ahlUty necessary to lead a team of diverse ptoTesslomls and to direct lhe 
academic development of the Department. The suceeaiftd applicant will be innovative and 
enirc picnuerial m approach and be abletn demonsiTitc an Active fntercsi In the application 
of newi cchBlogr lodvll engineering. The appointee will be M peeled to become Involved 
with iho profession and the various aspects o( civil engineering profession In Queensland, 
llcad of school — Dr Jota Corderoy. Brisbane tel. (OTi 223 2415. 

Reference Number: TM&BS, 

Salary — Head of Department — JAUS46.W per annum. 

Further Infornuilon is available from ibe relevant Hoad of School. 


Italian Delegation to 
NATO 

■eaks 

TRANSLATOR/ 

INTERPRETER 

Praferably of English snot tier 


Mn 


NATO 
Old 1M. U10 nruB- 
10084. Ext. 47671 
ibis 26th October 




REMINDER 

COPY FOR CIASSIT1BD 
ADVERT] RKMENTS IN 

THE T.H.E.S, 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
■!^,.PREGEEDING i 

’’PUBLICATION { 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE 
OP TECHNOLOGY 

BrhB#l ’* (next to Botanic Cardans) 
O.P.O. Box 8434, BrlSbina. 4001. ■ 

an equal Opportunity employer 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University 

Applied Linguistics Assistant 

Associate Professor 

(Tenure-track) 

Search Reopened 

To ftaoh b^Ic courses, direct dissertation research, and train lanaunru. 
leeaheralnthe use ol compute™ In Ihe classroom. Candidates should hnw» 

an optimal combination ot a doctorate; published atMarwumhava 

tenguage teachlrig, teacher training. adSSgTcaSc^SS* " 
track record In obtaining tending tS and StoKZKS; 
Mpartteo with computers asihay aie used te: 

teaching. Send letter and v«e byDicembari 
Hill, . Program In Applied UnguK'^wVS; 

Columbia University, New Yak, N.Y. l«e> . 'W** 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
iMl INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
^|pr Is Institute Policy 

SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

$A54,948 p.a. 

Thd position of Head of the School of Accounting will 
become vacant In January 1986 upon Ihe retirement of 
lhe present Incumbent. 

The School of Accounting Is involved in teaching (at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels), in research and 
in consulling in all areas of management accounling, 
financial accounting and auditing, and business law The 
School places particular emphasis on computers in 
accounting education and has access to substantial EDP 
resources. The School also conducts, each semester, a 
number ot continuing management education programs 
which are available to the business community generally 
The School of Accounting is one of four Schools Ina large 
Faculty of Business. The School currently employs some 
25 full-time academic staff and is organised Into three 
departments. Recently the Faculty moved into attractive 
new premises in the vicinity of the Darling Harbour 
Redevelopment site in the central Sydney area, and with 
the Institute Library also located on the same campus. 
As Head of School the appointee will be an ex officio 
member of the Academic Board of lhe Institute and of the 
Faculty Board and may be called upon In the future to 
assume the duties of Dean of the Faculty. 

The person sought will have the capacity to provide 
academic leadership for and to administer a School 
covering a wide range of interests within the general fields 
of accounting, auditing and business law. Applicants 
should possess an appropriate higher degree together with 
substantial teaching and administrative exprience In higher 
education. Since much of the work of the school Is directed 
toward preparation for a professional career, experience 
in such work obtained either directly or by acting as a 
consultant will be considered highly relevant. 

Fares and a contribution toward removal expenses are 
provided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan 
Scheme is also available. With consent of council, 
academic staff are permitted to undertake limited 
consulling work. Opportunity exists to contribute to 
superannuation. 

Appointment will normally be wiih tenure or by way ol a 
three year fixed term contract. Overseas oppointees win 
be expected to enter into a service agreement to remain 
with tne Institute for a minimum of three (3) years 
An information sheet for applicants is available from the 
address below. 

Closing date 22nd November. 1985. 

Applications should include full details of academlc.and 
professional background plus the names and addresses 
of three referees from whom confidential reports may be 
obtained. In reply please quote reference no. 85/188 and 
forward to: 

The Director 

N.S.W. GOVERNMENT OFFICE 
86 STRAND 

LONDON WC2N 5LZ <ut 



NEW SOUTH WALES 
GOVERNMENT 

PREMIER’S 

DEPARTMENT 


THE DIRECTOR 

Royal Botanic Gardens and Domain 
Sydney, Australia 

Applications are Invited lor the position ot Director of *« iW 
Botanic Gardens and Domain. The present Director retire* allMe™ 
of this year. Tha Director is responsible lo a Trusj W 
administration, management and davelopmenl ol all Trust lam* 
related activities, Including the Royal Botanic Gardens and IXHim 
Ihe partially developed Mount Tomah Botanic Garden and Ihfl 
acquired Mount Annan NaUve Botanic Garden and Arboratunviw 
Director Is also responsible tor the National Herbarium ol Naw muo 
W ales. 

Applicants should have: 

• Tertiary qualifications tn an aspect of the plant 5Cl8, ) < 22i^ a ^ 


• A sound appreciation ol the work and objectives ol 
gardens. 

• Proven administrative skills at a senior level. 

• An imaginative perception of public and sdentfic inw f vw n yf ^ 

1 Ihs Hnlrtnln ft nrrf 


cate at all levels. 

Salary: SA53.743 (under review) plus $A668 pa. expense st- 
ance. 

Conditions: The position offers permanent appointment wjj* 
Public Sendee and access to the State Public Service Supowr 
ation Fund, subject to conditions. Normal Service leave corow 
apply. Including 4 weeks a nnuai leave . , 

General: Consideration will be given lo asslslance wth terw . 


Secretary, Premier's Department telephone (02) 2704456. 
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Overseas continued 


REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 

College of Physical Education 

LECTURERS 


EqueSty of Employment Opportunity 
is Public Serv/ce Policy. 


PLEASE MENTION 

, THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING JO 


AJTr; 

Mammm 


-rue College of Physical Education Is the only 
Tertiary Institution In Singapore engaged In 
sMdaNsl teacher training for physical 
location. It Is an autonomous body 
responsible fo The Institute of Education 
Council- 

The College is Inviting applications from 
suitably qualified and experienced candidates 
tor a Lectureship position In the areas of 
Biological bases, Exerdse Physiology and 
health related fitness. 

The ability of candidates to contribute to the 
teaching of a variety of practical activities, 
some at an advanced level, Is also highly 




General Requirements: 

1. Applicants should hold a Master’s degree 
andlor have a specialist qualification - 

2 . in addition to the above, applicants 
should hold teaching diplomas or certificates 
and have at least 3 years’ approved leaching 
or related teaching experience and 
sxperience In teacher education ia desirable. 

Remuneration: 

Approximate salary ranges, Including 
National Wage Council (NWC) increases and 
housing allowance are as follows: 

Single Officer: 

S£42,378 p.a. - S$88,563 p.a. 

Officer Accompanied by spouse or children: 
S$45,978 p.a. - SS90.163 p.a. 


Officer accompanied by spouse and children: 
SS49.578 p.a. - S$93,783 p.a. 

Other Benefits: 

Other benefits applicable lo the Lectureship 
position Include loan scheme for tha 
purchase of cars, medical benefits, children's 
education allowance and ex-graila payment 
where applicable, and a monthly contribution 
by the College of 25% of the Officers’ 
monthly salary plus education allowance 
towards the Central Provident Fund, subject 
to a maximum of SSI ,750 par month. The 
Officer will also have to contribute 25% of his 
salary plus education allowance towards tha 
Central Provident Fund, subject to a celling of 
S$1 ,250 per month. (The rates of contribution 
to the Central Provident Fund are subject to 
revision periodically). 

Application: 

Applicants should submit a full curriculum 
vitae with qualifications, experience, personal 
details and the names of 3 referees together 
with their letter of application as soon as 
possible lo Mr. Alan Guy, Loughborough 
University of Technology, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, LE11 3TU. 

Formal application forms may ba obtained 
from Mr. Guy tf time permits. Interviews will 
be held at Loughborough on 25 October '85 
and Inverviewees will be contacted by 
’phone. 

(71 1 1 C) 


Anglo-Spanish 

Joint Research Programme 

(Acciones Integradas) 

The Hellish Council invites applications in all academic 
disciplines fur inclusion in the 1980/87 programme 
(1 May 1080-30 April L987). Tills fichn m<* wh.s established 
in 1083 with the ftpnnbili Ministry of Education and 
Science in order to promote liu? Interchange of research 
experience between universities, polytechnics and ! 

research institutes In both countries through the nward 
oT travel and subsistence grants for joint research 
projects. Applicants must already have Identified u 
Spanish project partner who should respond 
simultaneously to the current announcement being made 
in Spnin hy the Spanish Ministry of Education and 
Science. Projects which were awarded grants in 1985/80 
must reapply if they wish lo be considered for further 
binding. Projects which have already received awards fur 
die past three years an? nnl eligible for further awards. 


Application forms and further Information on the 
scheme may be obtained (Yarn: Higher Education 
Division (Acciones Integradas), The British Council, 
10 Spring Gardens, London SWl A 2BN. Tel: 01-930 
8406 (ext 2824). 

The deadline for tho return of completed forms is Friday 
17 Janunry 1988. 


fill' 

British 
I?*, Council 
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YALB UNIVERSITY, Now 
Haven. Connecticut. Full or 
aaaoriata professor (wltli te- 
nure). Area ol soecliil I station : 
Kant and German Itlaallam. 
Appointment to benln I9B7- 
88. Semester system. Equal 

opportunlty/afflrmetlve ac- 
tion employer. Professor 
Harry Frankfurt. Depart- 
ment of Philosophy , Don 
36S0 Ysln Station. Now 
Haven. Connecticut 06320. 
(02224) 1114 


The Times Higher Education 

Supplement 

Special Book Numbers for 1985 

OCTOBER 

18 Maths and Physics (II) 

25 Politics 

NOVEMBER 
1 Psychology (II) 

8 Economics (II) 

15 Biological Sciences (II) 

22 Sociology (II) 


University of 
Natal 

Department of Miiitianiui Ice 
and Applied MatliamiiUcH 

Durban 

Applications nrn invited 
from bllitahly xineliriod pnr- 
BtiiiM ropnrrtleus of «■», reli- 
gion, i-sen. colour or national 
urlqtn tor appointment to tlia 
post nr : 

LECTURER 

The appointment can lea an 
attractive salary pecksgn, da- 
ta Mb of which nra otrtafnnhla 
from tha Staffing Section on 
request (Tel: 031 -B1 63508). 
The snlnry offored will be 
determined according to the 
quail fieri tlot in and/or evparl- 
miLO of the aucccsBfiil appli- 
cant. 

Application forma, fnrthor 
pnrtlcialnx-s of tho poet and 
Ixirorination on ponslon, 
medical aid. group Jnsurnnca, 
aervlco bonus, scarf (nr re ary, 
housing loan and subsidy 
schemes, lonn .leave condi- 
tions end travelling expenses 
on first appointment fire 
obtaliuibla front Clio Secret- 
ary. South African Universi- 
ties Office. Chichester House, 
278 tllah Holborn. London 
WC1V 711 E or the Registrar, 
University of Natal. Kina 
Oourgo V Avenue. Durban, 
4001. with whom applies- 
ttona. on thn prescribed form, 
must ba lodoacl not later than 
lO November 1B85. quoting 
tlto rofnrrnffl D7 1/83 . 

(31 SOS I 2114 


Teach on Exchange 
In USA 

Qualified British teacbors/ 
lecturers of all subjects wltlt 9 
yours experience currently 
tsachtng full- time in the UK 
era Invltod to apply for post to 
post exchange appointment* 
to the USA during the 1986/87 
academic year. 

Teachers/lectursrs are 

oocondod on full UK salary 
with all Incremental pension 
and social security rights eefe- 
gusrdad- Travel expenses end 
s cost of living allowance are 
payable. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma front: TEO (9), Tho 
Central Bureau, Seymour 
Mews House, Seymour Mews, 
London W1H BPE. T»|: 01- 
486 3101, Ext. 948. 

The dosing data for com- 
pleted application Is 13 
November 1 985 . (0930B 1 H 1 4 


Uni veruity of 

Queensland 

CHAIR 

OF ACCOUNTING 

Aliplh tints stuiuld In- tlk- 
ilii<ltit-ilir>d Nt hulur h III fliiuii- 
rliil or mensijcrlel in ■-rmiitlnu. 
pi-,-1 nra lil y lnildlny ii dor Kirn It- 
from a mu |nr IJnlvni'nlty nnd 
should Imvu extensive 
i»utlilnu min rrai-arch c-xpert - 
nine In t hf: aLuvi- Brens. Tim 
NucceMsfiil lamlldntc woilltl lie 
<»xpi:tt<-d tn l>n L-upnblu of nnd 
hi Hvm 111 enrniirtuilnH und 
directing lilutmr tlsgrae rn- 
anurch In m.i.aiiiitlnn. Uullnv 
will Hu linln toar.hlinj. re- 
search. supervising rosuarrli, 
administration und involve, 
ment in nrolnssluiuil attlvi- 
(Irs. In pnrili ular, In assisting 
the Daitarlmunt's contlriulmi 
liaison with prafnsslonal 
bodies ami with business, tiov- 
ernment end Lommerclal com- 
munlUxH. 

Sulury: SA34.948 pur 

sintiini. 

The University provides 
prcSL-i-llmd travel lino and re- 
moval expeiixna. superannua- 
tion. housing assistance and 
special studies programs. 

Closing dnte: 22nd Novem- 
ber. ] 9B5. Reference No. 
544B3. 

Additional Infonnnilon end 
n nnl lent ton forms Hre avail- 
able from the bccrotery- 
Crnnral. Association of fom- 
monwenlth Unlvnt sltlos. 36 
Corilnn Sgtiirn, London 
WC1I1 OFF. 

Tito university of Queens, 
land Is an Eiiual Opportunity 
..Employer. (31901 ) 1114 


University Teachers 
required: 

1)IN IRRIGATION 
AGRONOMY AND 
SOIL AND WATER 
MANAGEMENT 

for 3 lo 4 months stnrtlivg 
January or February. 1986. 

2) IN 

AGRICULTURAL 
SOIL SCIENCE 
AND SOIL 
CLASSIFICATION 

far a two year period starting 
later In 19H6. 

For teaching M.Sc. anti 
l»h.n. students at tha Alimudu 
□alio University. Zerle, 
Northern Nigeria. 

Send application end C.V. 
ro: Hr desnlukabe t , Menlslt 

Land Development Service. 
I’.O. Bax 110. DK-Baoo 
Vlborg. nuiunorU. Tel: 45- 
6.62ft” I 1. 191990) 1114 


York University 

Faculty of Arts 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

PHILOSOPHY 

Three-yeer contractually li- 
mited. Qualifications : Ph.D. 
or equivalent In Philosophy, 
teaching experience and pub- 
lications. Main ares or spe- 
cialisation: Ancient Philoso- 
phy but must Have Interest and 
demonntrated expertise In 
other areas or Philosophy ae 
well. Duties: Undergraduate 
end graduate teaching and 
supervision. Appointment 
effective: July 1, 1986, pend- 
ing University approval. 

Applications. Including cur- 
riculum vitae and at least 
three letters from academic 
referees should be sent to; 
Chairmen, Deportment or Phi- 
losophy, York Unlvsrelty 
4700 Keole St., North York 
Ontario, Canada M3J IPS. 
Application deadline: Novem- 
ber IS, 1985. Title advertise- 
ment le directed to Canadian 
citizens end porn orient resi- 
dents. 431777) HI 4 
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29 Computer Studies 

DECEMBER 
6 Education (II) 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
THE T.H.E.S. 


Special Features 

NOVEMBER 

■ v ' • 1 > I nfprm^ipr) Technology 


SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10AM 

MONDAY PRECEDING 
; v - RUBRICATION 







